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PREFACE. 


Tus little book is far from being what I would have it. 
Pressed as I have been during the past year with many labors, 
the question has frequently risen in my mind whether it would 
not be better for me to drop this particular task. But, having 
begun it, I thought proper to carry it through to the end. 
What is done is done. It is what the circumstances would 
allow. May God make it a blessing to some souls! While 
engaged in putting it together my mind has often gone back 
to the first Bible class that I ever attended. It was taught by 
Mr. John Slack, late and for a long time-editor of the Bristol 
(Tenn.) Courier, a good man and a true Methodist. Will he 
pardon me for mentioning his name here and for giving ex- 
pression in this way to the gratitude which I have always felt 
for his kindly and wise instruction? E. E. Hoss, 
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LESSON I.—JANUARY 5. 
THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST.—Luke i. 5-17. 


MEMORY VERSES, 15, 16. 


5 There was in the days of Herod, the king of Judea, a cer- 
tain priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abia: and his wife 
was of the daughters of Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. 

6 And they were both righteous before God, walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 

7 And they had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren; 
and they both were now well stricken in years. 

8 And it came to pass, that, while he executed the priest’s 
office before God in the order of his course, 

9 According to the custom of the priest’s office, his lot was 
to burn incense when he went into the temple of the Lord. 

10 And the whole multitude of the people were praying 
without at the time of incense. 

11 And there appeared unto him an angel of the Lord stand- 
ing on the right side of the altar of incense. 

12 And when Zacharias saw him, he was troubled, and fear 
fell upon him. 

13 But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias: for thy 
prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, 
and thou shalt call his name John. 

14 And thou shalt have joy and gladness; and many shall re- 
joice at his birth. 

15 For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink; and he shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 

16 And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God. 

17 And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of 
Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ Thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways.” (Luke i. 76.) z 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—Our current chronology is derived from Dionysius 
Exiguus, a monk of the sixth century, who assumed that Christ 
was born in 754 A.U.C. But we know that Herod the Great 
died in 750 A.U.C. Hence it becomes necessary to set back the 
date of Christ’s birth to at least 749 A.U.C. It follows as a mat- 
ter of course that the events which we are to study to-day took 
place in 748 A.U.C., corresponding to the year 6 B.C. 


PLACE.—In the holy place of the temple at Jerusalem. 


NOTE.—‘“ For four hundred years direct communication be- 
tween the Lord and his people had ceased. To the lengthened 
seedtime of the patriarchal, Mosaic, and prophetic periods had 
succeeded aseason of harvest. A fresh seedtime, the second and 
last phase of divine revelation, was about to open. This time 
God would address himself to the whole world. But when God 
begins a new work he does not scornfully break with the instru- 
ment by which the past work has been effected. As it is from 
the seclusion of a convent in the Middle Ages that he will take 
the reformer of the Church, so it is that from the loins of an 
Israelitish priest he will now cause to come forth the man who 
is to introduce the world to the renovation prepared for it. The 
temple itself, the center of the theocracy, becomes the cradle of 
the new covenant, of the worship in spirit and in truth. There 
is, then, a divine suitability in the choice both of the actors and 
theater of the scene which is about to take place.’ (Dr. F. 
Godet.) 


I]. ZACHARIAS AND ELISABETH. 

The first verse of our lesson brings before us the fig- 
ure of Herod the Great. He was the son of Antipater, an 
Edomite general who had been appointed procurator of 
Judea by Julius Cesar in B.C. 47. But how did the 
Edomites, who were descendants of Hsau, and whose 
country lay to the south of the Dead Sea, come to have 
any connection with the Jews? Bishop Brooke Foss — 
Westcott, writing in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, answers 
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the questions as follows: “They had been conquered and 
brought over to Judaism by John Hyrcanus B.C. 130; 
and from the time of their conversion they remained 
constant to their new religion, looking upon Jerusalem 
as their mother city and claiming for themselves the 
name of Jews.” 

Herod led a long, active, and stormy career. Before 
he was fifteen he received from his father the govern- 
ment of Galilee. At about forty he was appointed te- 
trarch of Judea. The next year the Roman Senate be- 
stowed upon him the title of king. Ten years later sev- 
eral important cities and districts were added to his do- 
minions, so as to make them include the whole of Pal- 
estine east and west of the Jordan. Though a vigor- 
ous and able monarch, he was one of the wickedest 
and cruelest men that ever lived. All students of his- 
tory know that he even put to death his favorite wife, 
Mariamne, and slew his three sons, Alexander, Aris- 
tobulus, and Antipater. The slaughter of perhaps a 
half score of infants in the little village of Bethlehem 
would be considered only a trifling matter by such a 
_ wild beast. 

In most remarkable contrast with the character of 
this relentless monster is the account which St. Luke 
gives us of the godly couple who were appointed by di- 
vine providence to be the parents of the forerunner of 
the Messiah. Zacharias was “a priest of the course of 
Abia.” In explanation of this descriptive phrase, we 
quote the following condensed paragraph from the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament: “Aaron had four sons, but the 
two elder, Nadab and Abihu, were struck dead for using 
strange fire in the sanctuary. From the two remaining 
sons, Hleazer and Ithamar, had sprung, in the days of 
David, twenty-four families: sixteen from the descend- 
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ants of Hleazer and eight from those of Ithamar. To 

these David distributed by lot the order of their service 

from week to week, each for eight days inclusively 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. (1 Chron. xxiv. 1-19.) After 

‘the Babylonish exile, only four of the twenty-four 

courses returned. But the Jews concealed the heavy 

loss by dividing these four families of Jedaiah, Immer, 

Pashur, and Harim (Hz. ii. 36-39) into twenty-four 

courses, to which they gave the original names. 

This arrangement continued till the fall of J Srusalei, 
A.D. 70.” “Elisabeth also was a descendant of Aaron, so 

that the ancestry of John was priestly on both sides of 
the house, as that of Jesus was royal. 

The narrative before us informs us that these two 
“were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” 
Let it be noted that the latter part of this description 
explains the former. A man is “righteous before God,” 
provided he “ walks in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless.” The phrase “before God” 
is entitled here to special emphasis. It excludes the 
idea of hypocrisy or insincerity, and implies absolute 
singleness of aim and purpose. Speaking of the terms 
“commandments” and “ ordinances,” Godet says: “The 
former appears to me to refer to the more general prin- 
ciples of the moral law—to the Decalogue, for example; 
the latter to the multitude of particular Levitical require- 
ments.” On the term “blameless,” Whedon makes this 
comment: “ Not blameless indeed as tried by the Christless 
law, which makes no allowance for infirmities; but blame- 
less as living, through grace, under the atonement, in 
the undiminished approbation of God. So perfect was 
their faith and so pure their life that God imputed no 
blame to them. This was their ordinary spiritual state; 
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yet it excluded not the possibility of sin. For at a mo- 
ment of trial Zacharias was betrayed into fault, and suf- 
fered a divine penalty.” 

“ But notwithstanding all the satisfaction and inward 
peace of innocent and godly lives, in spite of the natural 
pride that they doubtless felt in the consideration that 
must have been shown them, as born of a priestly ances- 
try, stretching back through fifteen hundred years, and 
though they must have had around them the comforts of 
a modest competency, there was a secret grief in the 
heart of both. Elisabeth had no child, and what this 
meant to a Hebrew wife it is hard for us to fancy. The 
birth of a child was the removal of a reproach. Han- 
nah’s prayer for a son was that of all Jewish wives in 
the same position. To have no child was regarded as a 
heavy punishment from the hand of God. . . . The 
birth of a child was therefore a special blessing as a se- 
curity that the name.of his father ‘should not be cut off 
from among his brethren, and from the gate of his 
place,’ and that it should not be ‘put out of Israel.’ An- 
cient nations generally seem to have had this feeling, 
and it is still so strong among Orientals that after the 
birth of a firstborn son a father and mother are no 
longer known by their own names, but as the father 
and mother of the child. There was, besides, a higher 
thought of possible relations, however distant, to the 
great expected Messiah, by the birth of children; but 
Zacharias and Elisabeth had reason enough to sorrow 
at their childless home, even in the humbler ground of 
natural sentiments. They had grieved over their mis- 
fortune and had made it the burden of many prayers, 
but years passed and they had both grown elderly, and 
yet no.child had been vouchsafed them.” (Geikie’s 
“Life of Christ,” Vol. I., p. 95.) - 
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ll. THE APPEARANCE OF THE ANGEL. 

As a matter of course, each one of the twenty-four 
courses of priests was on duty twice a year. Zacharias 
accordingly went up that often from his home “in the 
hill country of Judea” to the sacred city of Jerusalem. 
But at the particular time of which our lesson speaks 
an unusual honor had fallen to him. “His lot was to 
enter into the temple of the Lord, and burn incense.” ~ 
(R. V.) It was a part of the established ritual that in- 
cense should be offered twice each day upon the altar 
that stood between the table of showbread and the 
golden candlestick in the holy place of the temple. This 
was the loftiest and most coveted of priestly functions. 
The celebrant was selected daily by the solemn casting 
of lots. As there were twenty thousand priests in the 
time of Christ, it could never happen to the same man 
to be chosen twice. We can easily imagine that the 
feelings of the aged Zacharias were of no ordinary char- 
acter when he heard that his turn had come at last. 
Even apart from the more signal events that took place at 
a later hour, the day would have been written with red 
letters in the calendar of his life. 

The manner of procedure in burning incense is de- 
scribed as follows in the Expositor’s Bible: “ At a given 
signal, between the slaying and the offering of the 
lamb, Zacharias, barefooted and robed in white, passes 
up the steps, accompanied by two assistants, one bearing 
a golden censer containing half a pound of the sweet- 
smelling incense, the other bearing a golden vessel of 
burning coals taken from the altar. Slowly and rever- 
ently they pass within the holy place, which none but 
Levites are permitted to enter; and having arranged the 
incense and spread the live coals upon the altar, the as- 
sistants retire, leaving Zacharias alone—alone in the dim 
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light of the seven-branched candlestick, alone beside that 
veil he may not uplift, and which hides from his sight 
the holy of holies, where God dwells in the thick dark- 
ness. Such is the place and such the supreme moment 
when heaven breaks the silence of four hundred years.” 
While this 
awe-inspiring 
service was going 
on within the 
sanctuary, “the 
whole multitude 
of the people were 
praying with- 
out’”’—that is, 
without the holy 
place, but not 
without the tem- 
ple inclosure—in 
the men’s court. 
Incense is a 
symbol of prayer. 
The clouds of 
smoke that went 
up from the altar 
were a fit visible 
representation of 
.the praises that 
rose from the de- 
vout hearts of the assembly. Bishop Temple, in his fa- 
mous essay on “The Education of the World,” calls at- 
tention to the fact that prayer occupied a much more 
prominent part in the worship of the Jews of our Lord’s 
time than it did in that of their remoter ancestors. He 
says: “The worship under the law consisted almost en- 
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tirely of sacrifices. With the sacrifices we may presume 
that prayer was always offered; but it was not positively 
commanded, and as a regular and necessary part of wor- 
ship it first appears in the later books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and is never, even there, so earnestly insisted upon 
as afterwards by the Pharisees. It was, in fact, in the 
captivity, far from the temple and the sacrifices of the 
temple, that the Jewish people first learned that the 
spiritual part of worship could be separated from the 
ceremonial, and that of the two the spiritual was far 
the higher.” These latter statements must be taken 
with a grain of allowance. Our Lord’s view of the im- 
portance of prayer need not be more than mentioned 
here. . 

But to proceed with the narrative: “Suddenly, as 
Zacharias stands with uplifted hands, joining in the 
prayers offered by the silent multitude without, an angel 
appears. He stands ‘on the right side of the altar of 
incense,’ half veiled by the fragrant smoke, which, curl- 
ing upward, filled the place. No wonder that the lone 
priest is filled with ‘fear’ and that he is ‘troubled’—a 
word implying an outward tremor, as if the very body 
shook with the agitation of the soul.” The note of 
Godet in this place is interesting: “According to Scrip- 
ture, we are surrounded by angels, whom God employs 
to defend us, but in our ordinary condition we have not 
the perception necessary to make us aware of their 
presence. For this we need a peculiar state of receptivi- 
ty. That was the state of Zacharias at this time. He 
had been prepared for it by the sanctity of the place, by 
the solemnity of the service which he was about to ful- 
fill, by his lively sympathy with those who prayed for 
national deliverance, and finally by the sense of his own 
domestic trial.” 
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lil. THE MESSAGE OF THE ANGEL. 


The first words of the angel were designed to allay 
the agitation in the soul of Zacharias. It must have 
been a great relief when he heard the kindly “ Fear not” 
from the lips of his celestial visitor, and realized that no 
hurtful purpose was meditated against him, Without 
pause or break, the angel added: “Thy prayer is heard.” 
The connection seems to imply that the prayer referred 
to was the one which Zacharias had offered for a son. 
Nor is this view set aside by the supposition drawn 
from verse 7 that Zacharias had long since ceased to ask 
for any such favor. Why should not the petition pre- 
ferred with intense earnestness in distant years have 
been answered even after so protracted a delay? No 
other construction, as we think, can justly be put upon 
the language that immediately follows: “Thy wife Elisa- 
beth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name 

John.” Not content to stop with this gracious an- 
nouncement, the angel further said: “Thou shalt have 
joy and gladness; and many shall rejoice at his birth.” 
The promised son should not only bring delight to the 
hearts of his own parents, but should also produce a like 
result far beyond the narrow confines of that family 
circle. 

Here the message might have come to an end, but 

_ the angel chose also to tell why the birth of John should 
issue in such beneficent results. He adduced two rea- 
sons for the fact, the first of which, so he said, should be 
looked for in the strength and dignity of John’s charac- 
ter, and the second in the scope and quality of his work. 

Let us give brief attention to each of these: 

1. As to his character, John should be distinguished 
by three recognizable marks: (1) He should be “great 
in the sight of God” —that is, really great. “This great- 
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ness is evidently that which results from personal holi- 
ness and the moral authority accompanying it.” (2) 
He should be a Nazarite, as Samson and Samuel had 
been, for that is the clear meaning of the declaration: “ He 
shall drink neither wine nor strong drink.” See Numbers 
vi. 2-4. The Greek word translated “strong drink” 
means any fermented liquid made from other substances 
than the juice of grapes. (3) In striking contrast to 
being filled with wine or strong drink, he should be—so 
ran the wonderful words—“filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother’s womb.” On this expression Dr. 
Whedon comments thus: “ Even before birth the plenary 
influence of the Holy. Spirit shall be upon and in his 
spirit. As soon as the soul shall quicken the unborn 
there shall rest a holy power on it.” 

2. Equally explicit was the angel as to the nature of 
John’s work. It would be, he said, a fulfillment of two _ 
passages (iii. 1 and iv. 6) in the book of Malachi. It 
will be well for us to quote the exact language of the 
angel. “And many of the children of Israel shall he 
turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go before 
him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just; to make ready a people prepared for 
the Lord.” The expression “he shall go before him” 
means that he shall be the herald of Jehovah who is ap- . 
proaching in the person of the Messiah. It is the office 
of a herald to run in advance of the royal chariot and 
announce its coming. The phrase, “in the spirit and 
power of Elias” denotes, as: Matthew Henry says: “He 
shall be such a man as Elias was and do such works as" 
Elias did; shall, like him, preach the necessity of repent- 
ance and reformation to a very corrupt age; shall, like 
him, be bold and zealous in reproving sin and witnessing 
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against it even in the greatest, and be hated and perse- 
cuted for it by a Herod and his Herodias, as Elijah was 
by an Ahab and his Jezebel.” ‘To turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children” is to be “taken literally of 
the restoration of paternal love, which in the moral deg- 
radation of the people had in many grown cold.” (Mey- 
er.) To turn “the disobedient to the wisdom of the just” 
is best interpreted by reproducing it as it stands in the 
Revised Version: “To turn . . . the disobedient to 
walk in the wisdom of the just.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. There is no more beautiful sight in this world than 
that of an aged couple who are “both righteous before 
God” and who have long “walked in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” Such a 
couple are not only entitled to the veneration of all good 
people, but are also likely to receive it. Everybody 
looks up to them as patterns of holiness and as true 
heirs of eternal life. 

2. There is no sliding scale of morals in Christianity. 
Every man is under obligations to be as good as he pos- 
sibly can be. Yet there is some sound reason in the 
public expectation that ministers of religion should es- 
pecially possess and display the very highest virtues. 
They ought to be able always to exhort their hearers 
to follow them as they themselves follow Christ. 

' 8. “Though Zacharias was righteous before God and 
blameless in his conversation, yet he could not be with- 
out some apprehensions at the sight of one whose visage: 
and surrounding luster bespoke him more than human. 
Ever since man sinned, his mind has been unable to bear 
the glory of such revelations and his conscience afraid 
of evil tidings brought by them. And for this reason 
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God chooses to speak to us by men like ourselves, whose 
terror shall not make us afraid.” (Matthew Henry.) — 

4, “Prayers of faith are filed in heaven and are not 
forgotten, though the thing prayed for is not presently 
given in. Prayers made when we were young and com- 
ing into the world may be answered when we are old 
and going out of the world.” (Matthew Henry.) 

5. True greatness is that which God recognizes as 
such. It has always a basis in moral character, and 
never fails to display itself in upright and noble conduct. 
One of its chief characteristics is found in the fact that 
it is willing to take the lowly place and do the lowly 
work. John was content to be the herald of the Mes- 
siah. 
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LESSON IL—JANUARY 12. 
THE BOY JESUS.—Luke ii. 40-52. 


MEMORY VERSES, 51, 52. 


40 And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him. 


41 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast 


of the passover. 

42 And when he was twelve years old, they went up to Je- 
rusalem after the custom of the feast. : 

43 And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, 
the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and 
his mother knew not of tt. 


44 But they, supposing him to have been in the company, ° 


went a day’s journey; and they sought him among their kins- 
folk and acquaintance, 

45 And when they found him not, they turned back again 
to Jerusalem, seeking him. -, 

46 And it came to pass, thatafter three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions. 

47 And all that heard him were astonished at his under- 
standing and answers. 

48 And when they saw him, they were amazed: and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business? 

50 And they understood not the saying which he spake unto 
them. 

51 And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them: but his mother kept all these say- 
ings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘* Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
(Luke ii. 52.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS... 
TIME.—The year 7 or 8 A.D. 
PLACE.—In and about the city of Jerusalem, and at Nazareth. 


NOTE 1.—After the death of Herod, Joseph and Mary re- 
19 
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turned from Egypt, whither they had fled with the infant Je- 
sus, and settled down in their former home at Nazareth. “The 
place is not mentioned in the Old Testament, nor by Josephus, 
from which we may conclude that it was of no importance. 
Although so intimately connected with the life of Jesus, and 
therefore so prominent in the Gospels, it is not mentioned by 
any Christian writer prior to Eusebius, in the fourth century, nor 
' does it seem to have been visited by pilgrims till the sixth. 
After that time it became one of the most famous of the holy 
places. In the seventh century two churches are mentioned: 
one on the site of Joseph’s house, and the other on the site of 
the house where the angel Gabriel appeared to Mary. During 
the Crusades it was made the seat of a bishopric. It was de- 
stroyed about A.D. 1200 by the Saracens, and for three or four 
hundred years seems to have been inhabited chiefly by Mo- 
hammedans, and very little visited by pilgrims. One of the 
churches was rebuilt in 1620 by the Franciscans, who added to 
it a cloister. Nazareth was for some time, and is now, the site 
of a Greek titular bishop.” (Andrews’s “Life of Christ,’ p. 
101.) The distance of Nazareth from Jerusalem is about eighty 
or ninety miles, and the present population, two-thirds of, which 
is Christian, is four or five thousand. 


NOTE 2.—Only the scantest account is given us of our Lord’s 
life as a child. The reticence of the Gospels on this subject, 
however tantalizing it may be, is not difficult to explain. “It 
teaches us,” as —Edersheim says, “that the Gospels furnish a his- 
tory of the Saviour, not a biography of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
There is a great contrast in this respect between Matthew and 
Luke on the one hand, and the Apocryphal Gospels on the 
other. As Dr. Stalker has said of these spurious productions 
(“ Life of Jesus Christ,” p. 8): “They are particularly full of the 
sayings and doings of the childhood of Jesus. But they only 
show how unequal the human imagination was to such a theme, 
and bring out by the contrast of glitter and caricature the solid- 
ity and truthfulness of the Scripture narrative. They make 
him a worker of frivolous and useless marvels, who molded 
birds of clay and made them fly, changed his playmates into 
kids,andso forth. In short, they are compilations of worthless 
and often blasphemous fables.’’ 
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I. THE SEPARATION. 


The opening verse of our lesson describes the process 
of development through which the child Jesus passed, 
and thus gives us the convincing demonstration of his 
perfect humanity. “He ‘grew’ in physical stature, as 
other children do. In his intellectual and moral nature 
he likewise ‘waxed strong.’ The ‘wisdom’ with which 
he was ‘filled’ comprised, on the one hand, the knowl- 
edge of God; on the other, a penetrating knowledge 
of men and things from the divine point of view.” 
(Godet.) It is consequently not surprising to read that 
“the grace of God was upon him;” the term “grace” 
being here used in the sense of favor or approbation. 
The unfolding character of Jesus was of such a quality 
that God could and did regard it with unmixed satisfac- 
tion. 

Like all other pious Jews, the parents of Jesus were 
accustomed to make an annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
in order to be present at the Passover. In the case of 
the men, this was a requisition of the law; in the case 
of women it was not mandatory, though the great Hillel 
had recommended that the practice should be kept up 
by them. It seems that the ancient habit of “appearing 
before the Lord” at the tabernacle or temple during the 
two other feasts of Pentecost and Tabernacles had long 
fallen into neglect. 

The age of twelve was counted a turning point in the 
life of a Jewish boy. The Cambridge Greek Testament 
says: “ Upto that time, he was called ‘little;’ afterwards, 
he was called ‘grown up,’ and became ‘a son of the law,’ 
or ‘son of the precepts.” He was then presented on the 
Sabbath called ‘the Sabbath of Phylacteries’ in the syna- 
gogue, and began to wear the phylacteries which his fa- 
ther presented to him. According te the Jews, twelve 
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was the age at which Moses left the house of Pharaoh's 
daughter, and Samuel was called, and Solomon gave his 
judgment, and Josiah carried out his reform.” 

At such an age a wonderful event occurred in the life 
of Jesus. He must have long looked forward to it, and 
with earnest desire. Then first he accompanied his par- 
ents to the Holy City. Trained in piety as he had 
been, nothing could more effectually have stirred his 
mind and heart than the prospect of gazing upon the 
sacred spot and walking through the courts ofthe won- 
drous temple. It is not difficult to imagine the wide- 
eyed and eager interest with which he must have taken 
his place in the moving caravan of pilgrims, and set out 
on the long journey toward the south. A new chapter 
in his earthly history was opening before him. 

The multitudes who flocked to the feast from all 
countries were countless. Philo says: “Many thou-— 
sands from many thousand towns and cities make a 
pilgrimage to the temple at every feast; some by land, 
others by sea, from the east and the west, the north and 
the south.” Dr. Geikie adds: “ Every house in the nar- 
row limits of Jerusalem was crowded with pilgrims, and 
the whole landscape around covered with the tents or 
booths of mat and wickerwork and interwoven leaves, 
extemporized to serve as a shelter for those who could 
not be accommodated in any house. . . . The whole 
world, in a sense, was gathered to one spot, and this 
itself to a mind such as that of the boy Jesus must have 
been rich in the most.varied influence and knowledge.” 

Joseph and Mary remained in Jerusalem the full eight 
days of the feast. During this time it is likely that Je- 
sus, who was evidently trusted implicitly to come and 
go at his own pleasure, saw much of the city. “But his 
one, all-engrossing thought would be of the temple. As 
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he ascended the mount, crested by that symmetrically 
proportioned building which could hold within its gi- 
gantic girdle not fewer than two hundred thousand per- 
sons, his wonder might well increase at every step. The 
mount itself seemed like an island abruptly rising from 
_ out deep valleys, surrounded by a sea of walls, palaces, 

streets, and houses, and crowned by a mass of snowy 
marble and glittering gold, rising terrace upon terrace. 
Altogether it measured a square of about one thousand 
feet.” (KHdersheim’s “Life of Christ,” p. 32.) 

“The week of the feast ended, Joseph and Mary 
turned their faces toward home. The confusion and 
bustle around must have been indescribable. Any one 
who has seen the motley crowds of Hastern pilgrims re- 
turning from the Jordan at the present day may have 
some faint idea of the scene. The start is always made 
at night to escape the great heat of the day, and in the 
darkness, lighted only by torches, it needs care not to be 
trampled under foot. At narrow or difficult parts of the 
road the noise and confusion are bewildering—women 
in terror of being trampled down by a long line of cam- 
els, tied one behind another; friends shouting for friends; 
muleteers and ass drivers beating and cursing their 
beasts—the whole wedged into a moving mass, all alike 
excited. As the distance from Jerusalem increased and 
different divisions branched off to different roads, dan- 
ger would cease, and the scene become more picturesque. 
Veiled women and venerable men would pass mounted 
on camels, mules, or perhaps horses, younger men walk- 
ing alongside, staff in hand; children playing at the side 
of the path as the cavalcade slowly advanced; and the 
journey ever and anon beguiled with tabret and pipe. 
Only when the pilgrims had thus gotten away from the 
first crowd would it be possible for each group to know 
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if all its members were safe. Among many others some 
one of whose family had for the time been separated 
from them in the confusion, were Joseph and Mary. On 
reaching their first night’s encampment they discovered 
that the boy Jesus was not in the caravan. He had 
likely been missed earlier, but he might be with friends 
in some other part of the caravan. After seeking dili- 
gently for him, however, without success, they were 
_ greatly alarmed. Amidst such vast multitudes he might 
be lost to them forever. Nothing was left but to return 
to Jerusalem.” (Geikie’s “Life of Christ,” p. 225.) 


Il. THE REUNION. 


“They found him ‘in the temple’—that is, not in the - 
temple itself, to which none but the priests were admit- 
ted, nor in the court of the priests, for he was not among 
the priests, but among the doctors—that is, the teachers 
of the law—and, therefore, in the arcades, or rather in 
some of the chambers or halls connected with the temple. 
There were many doctors who taught in the colleges or 
schools of the city; and there were three learned bodies 
authorized to sit within the inclosure of the temple it- 
self. These were the great Sanhedrin, the lesser San- 
hedrin, and the bench of three members which respec- 
tively sat in the chamber called Gazith, at the gate of 
the court of Israel, and at the gate of the court of the 
Gentiles. It is difficult to determine in which of these 
assemblies our Lord was discovered, or whether it may 
not have been in the synagogue, for there was one within 
the temple inclosure, where, after service, one might be 
admitted to conversation with the learned doctors con- 
nected with it. It was, however, certainly in one or the 
other of these assemblies that Joseph and Mary found 
their lost son, ‘sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
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hearing them and asking them questions; and all that 
heard him were astonished at his understanding and an- 
swers.’ 

“As to the questioning, great liberty was allowed to 
auditors and students in this respect, the system of in- 
struction being, to a great extent, interrogative, and 
students being encouraged to propose their doubts and 
difficulties and to put any questions which the thirst of 
knowledge suggested to those supposed to be able, from 
their position and attainments, to afford an authoritative 
solution. The questions of the young Jesus, founded 
upon what he heard from the doctors, were so acute and 
profound that these learned persons were greatly amazed ; 
and in their turn, and in order to test the actual depth 
of his knowledge, they put deep questions to him. This 
was an unusual course, and, as such, shows how strongly 
the learned and venerable persons composing the assem- 
bly were impressed and interested by this extraordinary 
child. His answers to the designedly trying questions 
proposed by the doctors afforded them new matter for 
astonishment. It is, however, a grievous misrepresenta- 
tion of this striking scene to call it, and, indeed, to repre- 
sent it as the painters do, as Christ ‘disputing with the 
doctors.’ This must have been founded on the idea of 
his juvenile character exhibited in the gospels of the in- 
fancy, and is not warranted by anything exhibited in the 
sacred text itself. It is not likely of him that, forgetful 
of his tender years, he engaged in eager disputation with 
the sages of the land; but we rather suppose him, in a 
quiet and becoming manner, putting questions tending 
to direct their attention to the inner spirit of the law 
and the prophets, and in the same manner and to the 
same end answering the searching questions put to him- 
self.” (Kitto’s “ Bible Illustrations,” Vol. VIL., p. 164.) 
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This story of Jesus does not stand entirely by itself 
in Jewish history. Similar instances are narrated of 
Rabbi Eliezer Ben Azariah; of Rabbi Ashi, the compiler 
of the Babylonian Talmud; and (by himself) of Jose- 
phus. Still they were so very rare as always to excite 
surprise. We read, therefore, that all who heard Jesus 
“were astonished,” both at his “understanding” in gen- 
eral, and, in particular, at his “answers.” When his par- 
ents saw him “they were amazed,” as if they had been 
struck by a sudden blow; “for they had not expected to 
find him either in this place or so occupied.” It was 
natural that Joseph should keep silent; but Mary, moved 
by the superior keenness of maternal feeling, said: “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing.” There is a gentle 
reproof, but no sharp rebuke in these words. Godet 
says: “Mary probably wished to justify herself for the 
apparent negligence of which she was guilty. Criticism 
is surprised at the uneasiness expressed by Mary. Did 
she not know who this child was? Criticism reasons as 
if the human heart worked according to logic.” 

The reply of Jesus evinced a depth of insight into the 
nature of his relation to God that is truly wonderful: 
“And he said. unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
As is generally known, the Revised Version alters the 
last clause of this verse and makes it read: “Wist ye 
not that I must be in my Father’s house?” Hither trans- 
lation is grammatically allowable. “But as Jesus in his 
reply refers expressly to the search of his parents, which 
he represents as having been made needlessly, it is most 
natural to find in this answer the designation of the Jo- 
cality in which they ought to have known that he was 
to be found.” (Meyer). In either case, Joseph and 
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Mary were puzzled. “They understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them.” Its deeper meaning was 
hidden from their apprehension, to be made entirely 
clear only by the course of subsequent events; and this 
view is nowise contradicted by the fact that they were 
both aware of his supernatural origin. They might 
know perfectly well that he had been foreannounced by 
an angel and conceived by the Holy Ghost, and yet be 
largely unaware of the exact lines along which he was 
destined to move through the world. 

By a sudden transition the inspired writer tells us 
that “he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them.” Alford comments as fol- 
lows: “The high consciousness which had manifested it- 
self in verse 49 did not interfere with his self-humiliation 
nor render him independent of his parents. This volun- 
tary subjection probably showed itself in working at his 
reputed father’s trade.” Lyman Abbott adds a practical 
note of great value: “In this willing subjection of Jesus 
Christ, despite his real superiority to his peasant guar- 
dians, and in this cheerful abandonment of the congenial 
life of a student for the uncongenial work of an artisan, 
is a lesson to the children of our day who find it diffi- 
cult to yield, in their fancied superiority, to the wisdom 
of their parents. This was a part, not the least part, of 
his chosen humiliation.” 

The last verse of the lesson repeats, with one variation, 
the thought of the first. Both alike, by teaching the 
natural and orderly development of Jesus through all 
the stages of childhood and youth, contradict the Apol- 
linarian heresy that Jesus was possessed of no human 
soul, his body being animated by the Divine Word that 
dwelt within. The last verse brings out the additional 
idea that Jesus made gradual advancement in the esteem 
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of men. “Over the person of this young man there was 
spread a charm at once external and spiritual; it pro- 
ceeded from the favor of God, and conciliated toward 
him the favor of men. This perfectly normal human 
being was the beginning of a reconciliation between 
heaven and earth.” (Godet). 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Few things in this world are more attractive than 
a healthy, vigorous and innocent child. All this Jesus 
was. As his body grew, his mind and heart also en- 
larged. “He increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” Oftentimes we are thrown 
. into contact with a boy whose physical development has 
far outrun his mental growth, and who, while he lacks © 
knowledge of the right sort, has learned many things of 
which he ought to be ignorant. For such a boy we have 
infinite sympathy. Life is destined to be hard and bitter 
to him. . 

2. It is very important that parents should early ac- 
custom their children to attend upon the ordinances of 
religion. The habit of churchgoing is in itself one of in- 
estimable value. Little people should be trained so that 
they will always feel at home in God’s house. Nothing 
was more natural to Jesus than that, being in Jerusalem, 
he should at once seek the temple, and find his chief joy 
in its associations. 

3. Let us not suppose for one moment that Jesus was 
a pert or forward child. The idea that he engaged in an 
immodest contest with the doctors of the law is entirely 
foreign to the whole narrative, The questions which he 
put and the answers which he gave, though betraying an 
unusual depth of spiritual insight, were no doubt marked 
likewise by a rare gentleness and sweetness of spirit. 
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4, Was there ever a better illustration of what is 
meant by honoring one’s father and mother than is 
found in this lesson? We see here the sinless child 
waking up to the consciousness of his peculiar relations 
to God, attracting the deep curiosity of the most vener- 
able and learned men in the country, and yet going back 
in a perfectly docile temper to the narrow life and the 
daily toil of his humble home in Nazareth. 
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LESSON III—JANUARY 19. 
MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.—Luke 3. 15-22. 


MEMORY VERSES, 21, 22. 


15 And as the people were in expectation, and all men mused 
in their hearts of John, whether he were the Christ, or not; 

16 John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed baptize you 
with water; but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 

17 Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and will gather the wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable. 

18 And many other things in his exhortation preached he 
unto the people. 

19 But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for Hero- 
dias his brother Philip’s wife, and for all the evils which Herod 
had done, 

20 Added yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison. 

21 Now when all the people were baptized, it came to pass, 
that Joes also being baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened, 

22 And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a 
dove upon him, and a voice came from heaven, which said, 
Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Behold the Lamb of God, which tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.” (John i. 29.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—Probably the year 26 A.D. 


PLACE.—“ The wilderness of Judea,” that mountainous stretch 
of country lying to the west of the Dead Sea, and including also 
the territory along the lower course of the River Jordan. 


NOTE.— Between the events of our last lesson and those which 
we are to study to-day there lie eighteen years of unbroken si- 
lence. Of the life of Jesus in this interval we know absolutely 
nothing. But as the long period came to a close, John the 
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Baptist took up the public functions of his ministry. Clad ina 
coarse garment of camel’s hair, girt about the loins with a 
leathern girdle, and feeding on locusts and wild honey, he came 
into the region about the mouth of the Jordan, preaching “the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins;” this in ful- 
fillment of the great prophecy of Isaiah, saying: “The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” A more honest and straightforward 
message was never delivered to any people than that which 
John spoke to his fellow-countrymen. Looking on the multi- 
tudes that flocked to hear him, and easily discerning how super- 
ficial the impulse was that had brought them out into the wil- 
derness, he sought in every way to deepen their sense of reli- 
gious truth, bade them bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, 
and warned them against the folly of supposing that any im- 
munity from judgment could accrue to them by virtue of the 

mere fact of their descent from Abraham. When the different 
classes asked him just what they should do in order to show the 
genuineness of their repentance he had a prompt answer for 
each of them. The common people he counseled to be thought- 
fully kind to their poverty-stricken neighbors; the publicans, 
or taxgatherers, to abstain from practicing illegal exactions; 
the soldiers to avoid violence and blackmail, and to be content 
with their wages. Such utterances could not fail, as we shall 
presently see, to produce a profound effect. 


I. THE HUMILITY OF JOHN. 

In the meantime the public mind was in an attitude 
of suspense waiting for John to declare himself, and 
wondering whether he might not be the long-expected 
Messiah. If he had been a selfish schemer, he could not 
have desired a better opportunity for the furtherance of 
his plans than was now offered to him. It lay wholly 
within his power to organize an immense body of per- 
sonal retainers, ready to stand by him to the bitter end. 
But he was as humble as he was courageous. Not for 
one moment was he tempted to dream of his individual 
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aggrandizement. From John i. 19-28 we learn that a 
deputation of priests and Levites was dispatched by the 
Sanhedrin for the express purpose of asking him to de- 
fine his claims. His answer to this deputation was 
definite, full, and final. The utterance which St. Luke 
records in the passage before us, though not so minute 
in its character, is of substantially identical import. “I 
indeed baptize you with water; but one mightier than I 
cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” 

We have here, in the first place, a contrast be- 
tween the character of John and that of “the Mightier 
One” that was to come after him; and, in the second 
place, a contrast between their respective missions. 
“Among Jews, Greeks, and Romans, the office of untying 
and carrying the shoes of the master of the house, or of 
a guest, was the well-known function of the lowest slave 
of the household.” So says Bishop Ellicott. When, 
therefore, John declared that he was not fit to discharge 
even this menial service for the Christ, he intended to 
affirm that, in respect to real worth and dignity, there 
was an immeasurable distance between them. 

Nor was John less explicit as to the relative inferiority 
of his work. He recognized and confessed that his min- 
istry was outward, provisional, preparatory; while that 
of the Christ was to be inward, permanent, final. He 
knew that it was granted to him only to baptize the 
people with the material element of water as a token of 
the fact that they had broken away from their evil deeds 
and were looking for admission into the approaching 
kingdom of God, but that it was the office of Christ to 
baptize them “with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” The 
Cambridge Greek Testament says: “This baptism by 
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the Spirit had been foretold in Isaiah xliv. 3; Joel ii. 28. 
Its first obvious fulfillment was at Pentecost (Acts i. 5; 
ii. 3) and in subsequent outpourings after baptisms 
(Acts xi. 15, 16). But it is fulfilled without visible su- 
pernatural signs to all Christians (1 Cor. vi. 11); ‘by 
one Spirit we are all baptized into one body’ (1 Cor. xii. 
13).” The baptism “with fire” is not something distinct 
from the baptism with the Holy Spirit, but is only “an 
allusion to the burning zeal and illuminating light” 
which that Spirit always brings. The comment of Dr. 
Seeley in “Ecce Homo” (p. 14) is well worthy of 
careful notice. He says: “The phrase ‘baptize with 
fire’ seems at first sight to contain a mixture of meta- 
phors. Baptism means cleansing, and fire means warmth. 
How can warmth cleanse? The answer is that moral 
warmth does cleanse. No heart is pure that is not pas- 
sionate; no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” 

In further explanation of the aims to be accomplished 
by the Christ, Luke added: “His fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his floor, and will gather the 
wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn with fire 
unquenchable.” The note of Bishop Ellicott illuminates 
this passage: “The scene thus brought before us is the 
large hardened surface which was the threshing floor of 
the Hast, the sheaves of grain thrown over it, the oxen 
treading on them, the large winnowing fan driving on 
them the full force of the strong current of air, leaving 
the wheat in the middle while the chaff is driven to the 
outskirts of the field, to be afterwards swept up and 
burned.” ‘To interpret more particularly, we may say 
that the “fan” denotes the tests to which the Christ, as 
Judge, subjects every man’s character; the “wheat” 
stands for those whom these tests prove to be worthy; 
the “chaff,” light and useless as it is, represents those 
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who fail to meet the requirements; the “garner” is the 
eternal kingdom of God, and the “ unquenchable fire” is 
the endless hell. 

Only the briefest snatches of the Baptist’s history are 
recorded in the four Gospels. St. Luke intimates as 
much when he says that “ with many other exhortations 
preached he good tidings unto the people.” (R. V.) 


Il. THE SIN OF HEROD. 


After the fashion of Biblical writers, St. Luke injects 
at this point the account of an episode that was not 
really completed till a later date. As Farrar says: “He 
introduces it by anticipation, that the subsequent narra- 
tive may not be disturbed.” In some way or other— 
precise information as to the manner is lacking—John 
was brought into contact with Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great, and tetrarch of Galilee. With his 
customary fidelity, the shaggy prophet of the wilderness 
reproved the wicked ruler for all the evils of his life, 
and especially for his adulterous connection with Hero- 
dias, the infamous wife of his brother Philip. We quote 
here from the Cambridge Greek Testament: “The re- 
proof was of course, based on Leviticus xviii. 16; xx. 21, 
and was perfectly uncompromising (Matt. xiv. 4). In 
this respect the dauntless courage of John, under circum- 
stances of far greater peril, contrasts most favorably 
with the timid and unworthy concessions of the Reform- 
ers in the matter of the marriage of Philip of Hesse.” 

Such a deliverance was quite too much for the delicate 
ears of royalty. Herod promptly brought the career 
of John to a close by shutting him up in prison, the 
gloomy castle of Macheerus, to the east of the Dead Sea. 
Yet even so he protected him for a season from the 
tigresslike ferocity of Herodias, sent for him often, and 
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heard him gladly. What the end was, and how it was 
brought about, are both fully narrated in our first lesson 
for last year, which all our readers are urged to review in 
this connection. “The Jews, as well as St. Luke, regarded 
the treatment of the Baptist by Antipas as the worst of 
his crimes and the cause of his subsequent defeat and 
disgrace.” 
Ill. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 

The Baptism of Jesus is narrated by each one of the 
first three evangelists. It is specially important to sup- 
» plement St. Luke’s version of the occurrence by particu- 

lars derived from St. Matthew, who alone tells us of the 
unwillingness of John to perform the rite and of the 
memorable conversation that followed. 

The entire connection makes it apparent that Jesus 
did not reach the Jordan until the ministry of John was 
fully under way. The multitudes were already swarm- 
ing to hear the words of the hermit preacher, and to sub- 
mit to the rite which he imposed. All the indications 
are to the effect that on the particular day of which our 
lesson speaks Jesus was the last person to be baptized. 
We cannot, however, accept the conclusion adopted by 
some, that the ceremony was in a measure private. 

St. Luke is our sole authority for the statement that 
Jesus was “praying” while the act of baptism was going 
on. The Cambridge Greek Testament calls attention to 
the fact that the same evangelist on eight other occa- 
sions notices the prayers of Jesus: “After severe labors 
(v. 16); before the choosing of the apostles (vi. 12); 
before Peter’s great confession (ix. 18); at his transfig- 

uration (ix. 28, 29); for Peter (xxii. 32); and at the 
moment of death (xxiii. 46). 

It was doubtless in response to this prayer of Jesus 

that “the heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost de- 
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scended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him.” What 
is the force of the words, “in bodily shape like a dove?” 
Ellicott says: “They are peculiar to St. Luke, and tend 
to confirm the traditional symbolism which finds in the 
dove the emblem of the Holy Spirit. They, at least, 
fall in naturally with this view; but the other construc- 
tion, that the Holy Spirit descended after the manner of 
a dove, first hovering and then resting in an undefined 
bodily form of some sort, is not excluded.” “According 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, it would seem that the 
celestial phenomena were visible to Jesus himself. St. 
John tells us that they were visible to the Baptist. St. 
Luke does not specify the persons by whom they were 
witnessed.” (The “Speaker’s Commentary.’’) 

An audible token of God’s favor followed close upon 
the visible one which we have just been considering: “A 
voice came from heaven, which said, Thou art my be- 
loved Son; in thee I am well pleased.” On a later oc- 
casion, amid the splendors of the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, there was a similar authentication of Jesus, with 
the added injunction: ‘Hear ye him.” We quote from 
Dr. Whedon’s Commentary a brief passage: “This was 
as true a voice, with as true an articulation, as ever 
came from human or superhuman organs of utterance. 
It was no dream or conception of John’s, but a reality 
to his perception. And such a voice and articulation are 
no more difficult to divine power than the inarticulate 
thunder through the medium of the electric fluid, and 
no more incredible when properly authenticated.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. The character of John the Baptist exhibited a won- 
derful combination of courage and modesty. In the line 
of duty he stuck at nothing, even facing and denouncing 
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a wicked king. And yet there was nothing forward, 
pretentious, or impertinent about him. Without the 
slightest hesitation he disdained and put aside the sug- 
gestion that he was the Messiah, and told the people that 
he was only a faint voice here lding the approach of a 
mightier one than himself. At a later date, when his 
disciples announced to him the enlarging popularity of 
Jesus, he frankly said: “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” This blending of apparently contradictory 
traits makes John one of the permanently attractive fig- 
ures of human history. 

2. Rités and ceremonies of every sort are absolutely 
without value in themselves. Their whole significance 
lies in the fact that they point to something better be- 
yond. Baptism with water is empty and useless, unless 
it be followed by baptism with the Holy Ghost. It is 
impossible to assert too vigorously the absolute inward- 
ness and spirituality of true religion. 

3. One sin leads on to another by an inevitable proc- 
ess. The guilty connection of Herod with his brother's 
wife was followed, as a natural consequence, by the im- 
prisonment and murder of John the Baptist. Whoever 
becomes once entangled in the devil’s toils will find it 
terribly difficult to escape therefrom. The only way of 
perfect safety is to avoid and abhor sin of every sort. 

4, The explanation which our Lord gave of his own 
submission to the rite of baptism was that it became 
him thus to “ fulfill all righteousness ”—that is, to observe 
all the requirements of the Mosaic law. Other reasons 
have also been suggested: That he was haptized vicari- 
ously, as the head of his body, the Church; that he was 
baptized as a consecration of himself to his work; that 
he was baptized as a great act of humility. 
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14 And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: 
and there went out a fame of him through all the region round 
about. 

15 And he taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. 

16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: 
and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day, and stood up for to read. 

17 And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, , 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and he gave 7% again to the min- 
ister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto them, This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth. And they said, Is 
not this Joseph’s son? 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“His word was with power.” 
(Luke iv. 32.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—A.D. 28, or thereabouts. 


PLACE.—The village of Nazareth. It is situated in a small 
valley to the north of the great plain of Esdraelon, from which 
it is reached by very rocky and precipitous paths. All travel- 
ers are agreed that the site is one of great beauty. The distance 
from Jerusalem is about eighty or ninety miles. Within the 
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past thirty years the town has had a remarkable new growth, 
and now contains a population of 6,000 souls. Of these, 2,000 
are Mohammedans, 1,000 Roman Catholics, 2,500 Greek Chris- 
tians, and about 100 Protestants. 


NOTE 1.—According to the chronology which seems to us most 
likely to be correct, there intervened between the incidents of 
the last and those of the present lesson a period of a little more 
than a year, during which time a large number of interesting 
and instructive events, recorded chiefly, but not exclusively, in 
John i-v., took place. 


NOTE 2.—St. Matthew (xiii. 53-58) and St. Mark (vi. 1-6) also 
make mention of a visit of our Lord to Nazareth, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Farrar and many others, is to be regarded as iden- 
tical with the one noted in our lesson. We think it better, how- 
ever, to agree with Meyer, who maintains that it is to be looked 
upon as another and later event. 


I]. THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE BEGUN. 


After the second Passover following his baptism, Jesus 
turned his face once more toward Galilee, which was ap- 
pointed by the will of the Father to be the main center 
of his ministry. The statement that he made this jour- 
» ney “in the power of the Spirit” is most significant. It 
emphasizes the fact that the afflatus which came upon him 
at the time of his baptism abode with him as a perma- 
nent possession. From the twenty-third verse of our 
chapter we may gather that this portion of his career 
was marked by notable miracles. But whether so or 
not, “there went out a fame of him through all the 
regions round about.” ‘This “fame” or rumor preceded 
him and prepared the way before him. And he himself, 
following it up, “taught in their synagogues, being glori- 
fied of all.’ The honor which his teaching won for him 
made him the subject of conversation in every circle. 
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At this early stage he had aroused no general antago- 
nism. The mass of those who listened to his gracious 
words and beheld his wonderful works were affected 
with feelings of surprise and admiration. But a turn 
of the tide was soon to come. 


il. READING ISAIAH IN THE NAZARETH SYNAGOGUE. 


It would seem that Jesus purposely postponed his visit 
to Nazareth till he had traversed to some extent the sur- 
rounding country. Perhaps it was his wish to pave the 
way thus gradually to his own town, so that he might 
allay the prejudice which the Nazarenes would naturally 
entertain against his high pretensions. No thoughtful 
person can fail to be struck with the statement that 
when he reached Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up, “as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the 
sabbath day,” so giving the full force of his example in 
favor of observing the custom of seasonal and local wor- 
ship. If any one wishes to see this thought magnificent- 
ly worked out, let him read James Martineau’s sermon 
on “The Tides of the Spirit.” A brief quotation from 
that source will be in place here. Speaking of the very 
occurrence now before us, Dr. Martineau says: “ Lifted, 
then, into the full power of the Spirit, with the forces 
of evil already shrinking before him, whither, as least 
uncongenial, does he take his heavenly point of view? 
To the village synagogue, on the stated day of rest; 
nothing newer, nothing higher, but just the place and 
time which had been sacred to the fathers. The first 
thing which he did, under freshest inspiration, was to 
resume the dear old ways, to fall in with the well-known 
season, to unroll the same venerable page, only to find a 
new meaning in words that had long carried their rhythm 
to his heart. . . . Weare sustained, then, by the sym- 
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pathy of the highest inspiration when we make it our 
‘custom’ too to illuminate in our calendar some holy 
day, and to raise near every cluster of our dwellings a 
house where ‘prayer is wont to be made.’ Heed not the 
fastidious critic who tells you that the world has out- 
grown the Church, that the living voice of trust and as- 
piration shall soon have no response from sorrowing and 
struggling men. Depend upon it, his is the humor of 
the hour; and you who keep the old reverent ways are 
taking sides with the 
perpetuity of our hu- 
manity. Fear not that 
you have here to do 
with any perishable 
work. Crowd the pave- 
ment of the church with 
the aged and the young; 
make it the favorite 
storehouse of earnest 
vows and living sacri- 
fice; train its echoes to 
sweet and holy hymns ene aes 

that shall blend soul 

with soul and carry all to God; and, thus sanctified, let 
it stand by night and day a silent witness to the world 
of invisible heavenly things.” 

There is no doubt that synagogues originated during 
the Babylonish captivity, or in consequence of it. Dr. 
Edersheim says: “The Old Testament contains no allu- 
sion to their existence; and the rabbinical attempts to 
trace them to even patriarchal times deserve, of course, no 
serious consideration.” During the long years of the exile, 
the pious Jews would, of course, feel the necessity for 
some permanent places in which they might gather on 
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the Sabbath days. After the return to Palestine such 
“meetinghouses” became fixed institutions in every part 
of the land. 

Unlike the temple, the synagogues were places, not of 
sacrifice, but of preaching and prayer. They were al- 
ways built with the consecrated end pointing. toward 
Jerusalem. “The men sat on one side; the veiled women, 
behind a lattice on the other. The chief furniture was 
the ark of painted wood, generally shrouded by a cur- 
tain containing the Torah (Pentateuch) and the rolls 
(megilloth) of the prophets.” (Farrar). The officers and 
servants of the synagogues corresponded, in a general 
way, with those now found in Christian churches, ex- 
cept that there were no ordained preachers. 

At a certain stage in the worship any member of the 
congregation fink offer to read and expound the Scrip- 
tures. On the present occasion Jesus “stood up” and 
signified his desire to perform that service. The reading 
of the customary section from the law had probably been 
already concluded, and so there was handed to him by 
the “minister,” or sexton, “the book of the prophet 
Isaiah,” which was ‘simply a parchment manuscript 
wound upon a single roller. Having taken it into his 
hand he “found” the opening verses of the sixty-first 
chapter. That he fell upon this particular passage was 
not a mere accident, but a matter of serious design. 
Our evangelist appears to have quoted it from the Sep- 
tuagint, “with reminiscences, intentional or otherwise, 
of other passages.” It describes in beautiful terms the 
office of the Messiah, as in the Messiah’s own words. First 
of all, it notes the fact of his being anointed by the Holy 
Ghost, which was the supreme qualification for hismighty 
task. Thus equipped, and thus only, he could “ preach the 
gospel to the poor,” “heal the broken-hearted,” ete. 
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That Jesus should have been sent especially to the 
humble and helpless classes is of itself a fact worthy of 
the closest attention. The poor, the broken-hearted, the 
blind, the captive, the bruised, are the objects of his par- 
ticular care. To all such the gospel is riches, comfort, lib- 
erty, light. The language is, of course, to be construed in 
a spiritual fashion; for while it was unquestionably one 
of the aims of Jesus to better the temporal conditions 
of the great masses of men, it was his chief purpose to 
bestow upon them those higher benefactions which con- 
stitute the true life of the spirit. 

In the phrase, “the acceptable year of the Lord,” 
there is a manifest reference to the Jewish institution of 
the Jubilee, which, by the Mosaic law, returned every 
fiftieth year. Whedon says: “In this year debtors and 
. bondmen were to be released, possessions to be restored, 
and oppression to cease. To this the gospel day is com- 
pared as being acceptable unto the Lord.” 


Hl. EXPOUNDING THE LESSON. 

Having finished the reading of the lesson, Jesus rolled 
up the parchment, handed it back to the minister, and 
resumed his seat. It was customary among the Jews to 
stand while reading and to sit while teaching. Hvident- 
ly, therefore, the audience expected that Jesus would 
have something to say by way of comment upon the 
lesson of the hour. ‘And the eyes of all them that were 
in the synagogue were fastened upon him.” Whedon 
says: “They had known him in childhood and youth. 
His simple piety, his working at the trade of a carpen- 
ter, and humbleness of family were fresh in their recol- 
lections. Strange and wonderful rumors had come home 
lately in regard to him, He had set up high claims, and 

‘pretended abroad to do great works. They will now 
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see if he can stand the searching scrutiny of acute Naz- 
areth.” 

While they were engaged with such thoughts Jesus 
broke upon them with the startling declaration: “This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” He in- 
tended them to understand that he claimed to be the 
Anointed One into whose mouth the royal prophet had 
so long before put the words of the morning lesson. 
Whether he expanded this theme, or simply announced 
it and left it to its own work, St. Luke does not tell us. 
But that he took the former course rather than the 
latter is a safe inference from verse 22; for how else could 
they have “wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.” The Cambridge Greek Tes- 
tament says: “This verse and John vi. 46 are the chief 
proofs that there was in our Lord’s utterance an irresist- 
ible majesty and sweetness.” 

Of what contradictions is not human nature capable? 
Even while the Nazarenes were captivated with the 
words of Jesus they began to say: “Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” Instead of being content with the matter of fact 
to which their own senses gave testimony, they must 
needs drag up for consideration some other things that 
seemed to them to be incongruous with it. “Surprise 
and admiration soon gave place to a spirit of unbelief. 
Is not this man who speaks to us such words, bright 
and eloquent with hope, often with a ring of sure tri- 
umph and certain victory in them—is it not the young 
carpenter we have known so long in our village?” (The 
“ Pulpit Commentary.”) 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS, 


1. Our Lord began his Galilean ministry “in the 
power of the Spirit.” Not otherwise would he have been — 
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fitted to enter upon the discharge of the great and holy 
task committed to his hands. If even he, who was so 
strong and so pure, needed this perpetual reénforcement, 
what shall we say of his servants who, with lagging step 
and feeble hand, essay to follow him as workers in the 
white harvest field of the world? What is their need? 

2. Nothing is more fickle than public opinion. Often- 
times it veers around in an incredibly short space of 
time. To-day it may glorify a man, and: to-morrow ex- 
ecrate him. Let no one, therefore, stake his happiness 
upon its approval. Whoever commits that error is sure 
to meet with grievous disappointment. 

3. Good habits are one of the best safeguards of char- 
acter. They have a particular value when formed early 
in life. There can be no better habit than that of con- 
stant and diligent attendance upon the ordinances of di- 
vine worship. The example of Jesus in this respect, as 
in all others, is worthy of our most constant and earnest 
imitation. 

4. The blessings which the gospel brings are infinite 
in number and of inestimable value, capable of supplying 
all our real wants for both worlds. Our Lord gives to 
us the promise of the life which now is and of that which 
is to come. 

5. It is the glory of our holy religion that it has a 
word of special tenderness for all those that are op- 
pressed and distressed. Where else is there so much 
strength for the weak, comfort for the desponding, hope 
for the desolate. 

6. It is one of the worst instincts of our nature that 
prompts us to depreciate and discount the worth of our 
fellow-men because, forsooth, we happen to know that 
they sprung from humble families, or grew up in the 
midst of straitened circumstances. 
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17 And it came to pass on a certain day, as he was teaching, 
that there were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, 
which were come out of every town of Galilee, and Judea, and 
Jerusalem: and the power of the Lord was present to heal them. 

18 And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which was 
taken with a palsy: and they sought means to bring him in, 
and to lay him bezore him. 

19 And when they could not find by what way they might 
bring him in because of the multitude, they went upon the 
housetop, and let him down through the tiling with his couch 
into the midst before Jesus. , 

20 And when he saw their faith, he said unto him, Man, thy 
sins are forgiven thee. 

21 And the scribes and the Pharisees began to reason, say- 
ing, Who is this which speaketh blasphemies? Who can for- 
give sins, but God alone? 

22 But when Jesus perceived their thoughts, he answering 
said unto them, What reason ye in your hearts? 

23 Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or 
to say, Rise up and walk? 

24 But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
upon earth to forgive sins, (he said unto the sick of the palsy,) 
ied unto thee, Arise, and take up thy eouch, and go into thine 

ouse. 

25 And immediately he rose up before them, and took up 
nee whereon he lay, and departed to his own house, glorifying 

od. 

26 And they were all amazed, and they glorified God, and 
lg filled with fear, saying, We have seen strange things to- 

ay. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘The Son of man hath power upon 
earth to forgive sins.” (Luke vy. 24.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—The summer of A.D. 28. 


PLACE.—The city of Capernaum, on the northwestern side 
of the Lake of Galilee. Whether it is to be identified with the 
ruins at Khan Minyeh, in the plain of Gennesaret, or with 
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those at Tell Hum, some three or four miles farther north, is 
not yet certain, though the balance of opinion inclines to the 
former supposition. Dr. Geikie says (“The Holy Land and the 
Bible,” Vol. IL., p. 347): “In this virtual disappearance of a 
placé so immeasurably dear to all Christians, may we not read 
the lesson that the seen and the material are of little moment 
in a spiritual religion, and that the holy places of our faith have 
had a veil drawn over them designedly by Providence, to turn 
our thoughts from superstitious venerations of the accidents of 
faith to the great ideal in Christ himself?” Capernaum was 
the chief residence of our Lord after he had entered upon his 
active ministry. Hence the emphasis with which he denounced 
its infidelity and its impenitence: “And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell: 
for if the mighty works, which have been done in thee, had 

been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day.” 
(Matt. xi. 23.) 


NOTE 1.—Jesus was now fairly launched upon his career as a 
Teacher. He had already made one full circuit in Galilee, and 
had returned, in the midst of great popular excitement, to Ca- 
pernaum. The public mind was profoundly agitated in regard 
to his character and his work. This fact will materially assist 
to explain some features of the lesson upon the study of which 
we are about to enter. 

NOTE 2.—It is not entirely certain for what purpose the 
“Pharisees and doctors of the law” were present who chanced 
to be sitting by, and had “come out of every town of Galilee, 
and Judea, and Jerusalem.” On the whole, however, it seems 
best to agree with Farrar, who says: “They had probably come 
out of simple curiosity to hear and see the great Prophet of 
Nazareth. They were not the spies sent out at a later and sad- 
der epoch of his ministry (Matt. xv. 1; Mark iii. 2; vii. 1) to 
dog his footsteps, and lie in wait to catch any word on which 
they could build an accusation.” Nevertheless, they were in a 
frame of mind that made them quick to take offense. The fact 
that “the power of the Lord was present with them to heal” 
did not convince them, as it ought to.have done, that he was 
sent of God. No argument is strong enough to overcome a 
fixed and unreasoning prejudice. ip 
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1. THE PALSIED MAN BROUGHT TO JESUS. 

At just this juncture an event took place that led to 
an act of lofty self-assertion on the part of Jesus, A 
great multitude was present about the house of Peter. 
To quote the picturesque language of St. Mark: “Many 
were gathered together, so that there was no longer 
room for them, no, not even about the door.” But in 
spite of the throng four men carrying a poor para- | 
lytic on a litter 
“sought means” 
to bring their 
helpless burden 
into the presence 
of Jesus. They 
were desperate- 
ly. in earnest, 
and did not cease 
their efforts un- 
til it became en- 
tirely manifest 
that they could 
a not penetrate 

EASTERN HOUSES. the dense mass 

of human beings . 
before them. Even then they did not withdraw. In- 
stead of quite giving up their purpose, they climbed upon 
the low, flat roof of the house by means of the ladder or 
staircase that went up from the outside, and, once on 
top, drew up the paralytic on his couch after them. The 
next step was to tear up the tiling, an easy task as roofs 
were then constructed, and let the afflicted: man down 
“into the midst before Jesus.” “We can imagine,” says 
Dr. Edersheim, “the arresting of the discourse, and the 
surprise of the crowd as the opening through the tiles 
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appeared and slowly a pallet was let down. Busy hands 
would help to steady it and bring it safe to the ground. 
And on that pallet lay one paralyzed—his fevered face 
and glistening eyes upturned to Jesus.” 


Il. JESUS FORGIVES THE MAN’S SINS. 


The next scene may be best described in the words of 
Dr. Geikie. Speaking of the condition of the paralytic, 
he says (“Life of Christ,’ Vol. IL. p. 23): “He lay 
there, the living dead, but his outward troubles were not 

his greatest. Looking on his calamity as a punishment 
from God for past sins—perhaps feeling that it had been 
brought upon him by a vicious life—he was even more 
sorely stricken in spirit than in body. No one, he felt, 
could help him but He to reach whom had been his deep- 
est wish. To be healed within was even more with him 
than to be restored to outward health. He had nothing 
to say; perhaps he could not speak, for palsy often hin- 
ders articulation. But his eyes told the whole story, 
and He before whom he had thus strangely come read it 
at a glance. He was still a young man, which in itself 
awakened sympathy; but he had, besides, in his anxiety 
to get near, by whatever means, and the humility which 
sought cleansing from guilt more than restoration to 
health, shown a recognition of Christ’s higher dignity as 
the dispenser of spiritual blessings. With an endearing 
word used by teachers to disciples, or by superiors in age 
or rank, Jesus flashed the light of hope on his troubled 
spirit. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘thy sins are forgiven thee.’” 

We are bound to agree with Archbishop Trench when 
he declares: “These absolving words are not optative 
only, no mere desire that so it might be; but declaratory, 
that so it was—the man’s sins were forgiven. Nor yet 
were they declaratory only of something that passed in 
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the mind and intention of God, but even as the words 
were spoken there was shed abroad in his heart the 
sense of forgiveness and reconciliation with God. For 
- indeed God’s justification of a sinner is not merely a 
word spoken about him, but a word spoken to him and 
in him; not as an act of God, immanent in himself, but 
transitive upon the sinner. In it the love of God, and 
with the love the consciousness of that love, is shed 
abroad in his heart upon whose behalf the absolving de- 
cree has been uttered.” 


Ill. THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES ARE OFFENDED. 

Never before, as far as we know, had Jesus made any . 
public claim that he possessed the power to forgive sin. 
No wonder that the scribes and Pharisees were now 

startled when he put forth so tremendous an assertion. 
From their standpoint he was really guilty of blas- 
phemy: for, as has been truly said, blasphemy consists 
not merely in cursing or profaning the name of God, but 
also in trying to snatch and appropriate to oneself the 
powers that are his exclusive possession. Forgiveness 
is a divine prerogative. No one can pardon sins except 
the Being against whom they are committed. If Jesus 
had been less than the only-begotten Son of the Father, 
the allegation of the scribes and Pharisees would have 
had a valid foundation. The sin of these self-constituted 
critics lay in the fact that in their moral blindness and 
stupidity they failed to understand who Jesus Christ 
really was—not a mere man, but the God-man. 


IV. JESUS ANSWERS BY WORD AND DEED. 

More than once in the course of his brief ministry Je- 
sus gave abundant evidence that “he knew what was. 
in man.” On the present occasion he challenged the un- 
spoken thoughts of his critics, and even thus gave them 
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what ought to have been a convincing proof that he 
was of more than creaturely dignity: “What reason ye 
in your hearts? Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee; or to say, Rise up and walk?” 

“In our Lord’s argument it must be carefully noted 
that he does not ask, ‘Which is easier, to forgive sins, 
or to raise a sick man by a word?’ for that of forgiving 
could not be affirmed to be easier than this of healing; 
but, ‘Which is easier, to claim this power, or to claim 
that: to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise 
and walk?’ And he then proceeds: ‘That is easier, and 
I will now prove my right to say it by saying with ef- 
fect, and with an outward consequence setting its seal to 
my truth, the harder word, Rise up and walk. By doing 
that which is submitted to the eyes of men, I will attest 
my right and power to do that which, in its very nature, 
lies out of the region of visible proofs. By these visible 
tides of God’s grace I will give you to know in what way 
the great undercurrents of his love are setting, and make 
clear that those and these are alike obedient to my word. 
From this which I will now do openly and before you all 
you may conclude that it is no “robbery” upon my part 
to claim also the power of forgiving men their sins,’ ” 

The issue was sharply made and soon decided: “And 
immediately he rose up before them, and took up that 
whereon he lay, and departed to his own house, glorify- 
ing God.” Dr. Geikie’s comment upon this part of the 
transaction is very graphic: “Sensibility and power of 
motion returned to the helpless limbs; muscles and 
nerves lost their torpor; strength poured once more 
through the veins. Slowly, scarcely realizing what it 
meant, he rose, little by little, his eyes fixed on his de- 
liverer, till at last he stood erect before him, to sink at 
his knees again in grateful adoration. But he could not 
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be allowed to stay. Stepping back, without saying a 
word, Jesus, by a look, motioned him to retire, and, lift- 
ing the mat, he did so, his eyes still fixed on his helper, 
as he made his way backward through the awe-stricken 
crowd.” : 


V. THE MULTITUDE MOVED. 


What the effect of so great a miracle was upon the 
minds of the scribes and Pharisees we are not told. 
Possibly they fortified themselves against it in some in- 
genious way. Nothing is harder than to convince a 
mind that is determined not to be convinced. But, as 
to the other spectators, it is pleasing to read that “they 
were all amazed, and they glorified God, and were filled 
with fear.” Wonder, fear, and praise are proper emotions 
with which to-contemplate a divine work. Whether 
these emotions were evanescent or permanent we do not 
know. It is likely, however, that with some they soon 
evaporated, while with others they lingered for a greater 
length of time. Godet adds: “By the declaration, ‘We 
have seen strange things to-day,’ the multitude allude 
not only to the miracle—they had seen others as as- 
tounding on previous days—but more particularly to 
the divine prerogative of pardon, so magnificently dem- 
onstrated by this miracle with which Jesus had just con- 
nected it.” 

HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. It is difficult to overestimate the value of earnest- 
ness in religion. The men who bore the paralytic were 
thoroughly determined to get him somehow into the 
presence of Jesus, If their minds had not been fully 
made up, they would certainly have been disheartened 
and turned back by the obstacles in their path. Let us 
learn that the way to Jesus is always open to those who 
really desire to see him. 
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2. We gather from this lesson that Jesus pardoned 
and healed the paralytic as a recognition both of his own 
faith and of the faith of those who carried him. Faith 
has, in some sense, a vicarious character. But it would 
have done no good if these four friends had said: “We 
believe that Jesus can cure this palsy; that he can do it as 
well at a distance as in any other way; and that, there- 
fore, it is not worth while for us to put forth any special 
effort.” Faith becomes vicarious only when it acts. 

3. The objector is always on hand, and always ready 
to speak. It is his business to pick flaws in what other 
people do. Asa usual thing he accomplishes nothing on 
his own account. His work is not constructive, but de- 
structive. The scribes and Pharisees who assailed Jesus 
were representatives of a class that exists in all ages and - 
in all countries. 

4. It is a significant fact that it is in his capacity as 
“Son of Man” that Jesus Christ claims the right to for- 
give sins, as it is in the same capacity that he will finally 
pronounce judgment upon all impenitent sinners. Alford 
finely says: ‘The Son of Man, as God manifest in man’s 
flesh, has on man’s earth that power which in its foun- 
tain and essence belongs to God in heaven. And this 
not by delegation, but because he, being the Son of God, 
is the Son of Man.” ' 

5. “Our Lord Jesus has perfect knowledge of all that 
we say within ourselves. Thoughts are secret and sud- 
den, yet naked and open before Christ, the eternal Word, 
and he understands them afar off. . . . There isa 
great deal of evil in sinful thoughts, which is very of- 
fensive to the Lord Jesus. He being the Sovereign of 
the heart, sinful. thoughts invade his right and disturb 
his possession; therefore he takes notice of them, and is 
much displeased with them.” (Matthew Henry.) 
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41 And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

42 Hither how canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, let me 
pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself be- 
holdest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, 

- east out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 

43 For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; neither 
doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. ‘ 

_ 44 For every tree is known by his own fruit. For of thorns 

men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they 
apes. 

aH 45 A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 

forth that which is good; and an evil man out of the evil treas- 

ure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil: for of the 

abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh. 

46 And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say? 

47 Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, and 
doeth them, I will show you to whom he is like: 

48 He is like a man which built a house, and digged deep, 
and laid the foundation.on a rock: and when the flood arose, 
the stream, beat vehemently upon that house, and could not 
shake it; for it was founded upon a rock. 

49 But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man that 
without a foundation built a house upon the earth; against 
which the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; 
and the ruin of that house was great. F 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which L say?” (Luke vi. 46.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—The midsummer of A.D. 28. 


PLACE.—The exact spot is now only a matter of conjecture. 
“Tradition has chosen the hill known as the Horns of Hattin, 
and called by the Latins the Mount of Beatitudes. It is a ridge 
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not far from Tell Hum, about a quarter of a mile in length, 
running east and west. At each end arises a small cone or horn, 
Its peculiar shape attracts the attention of the traveler, and is 
probably the cause of its selection. Robinson contends that 
there are a dozen other mountains in the vicinity of the lake 
* which would answer the purpose just as well; and that the tra- 
dition which has selected this as the site goes back no far- 
ther than the thirteenth century, and is confined to the Latin 
Church.” (Andrews’s “Life of Christ,’’ p. 247.) 

NOTE.-—“ The most careless reader has probably been struck 
with the contrast between the delivery of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the delivery of the law on Sinai. We think of that 
as a ‘fiery law,’ whose promulgation is surrounded by the im- 
agery of thunders and lightnings and the voice of the trumpet 
sounding long and waxing louder and louder. We think of 
this as flowing forth in divinest music amid all the calm and 
loveliness of the clear and quiet dawn. That came dread-’ 
fully to the startled conscience from an unseen Presence, 
shrouded by wreathing clouds and destroying fire and eddy- 
ing smoke; this was uttered by a sweet human voice that 
moved the heart most gently in words of peace. That was 
delivered on the desolate and storm-rent hill which seems, with 
its red granite crags, to threaten the scorching wilderness; this, 
on the flowery grass of the green hillside which slopes down to 
the silver lake. That shook the heart with terror and agitation ; 
this soothed it with peace and love. And yet the new com- 
mandments of the Mount of Beatitudes were not meant to ab- 
rogate, but rather to complete, the law which was spoken from 
Sinai to them of old. That law was founded on the eternal 
distinctions of right and wrong—distinctions strong and irre- 
remoyable as the granite. bases of the world. Easier would it: 
be to sweep away the heaven and the earth than to destroy the 
least letter, one yod—or the least point of a letter, one project- 
ing horn—of that code which contains the very principles of 
all moral life.” 


1, MOTES AND BEAMS. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, as reported by St. Mat- 
thew, the first two verses of our lesson are connected di- 
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rectly with a prohibition against the habit of indulging 
in censorious judgments. By turning back to verse 38 
of the chapter before us, we shall see that the same gen- 
eral order of thought is preserved in St. Luke. It is 
important to bear this fact in mind. . 

_ Nothing is more characteristic of the natural man 
than the tendency to minify his own faults and magnify 
the faults of other people. He is tolerant of the gravest 
moral defects in himself, but sharply critical of even 
minor flaws in his friends and acquaintances. As a gen- 
eral thing, in fact, his severity in dealing with his fellow- 
men is in direct proportion to his laxity in passing judg- 
ment on his own conduct. Any special development of 
the censorious habit is almost an infallible sign of serious 
shortcomings in character. Who says that there is no 
such thing as truth in the world except the habitual liar? 
Who sneers at the very idea of personal purity except 
the debauchee? Who proclaims that every man has his 
price except the rascal that is himself for sale to the 
highest bidder?- 

Against all inconsistencies of this sort our Lord utters 
his protest in the form of a searching question: “Why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
perceivest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
The “mote”—properly a twig or stalk—is a figure of 
speech for trivial faults; the “beam,” for heinous ones. 
How striking is the thought! What could be more fool- 
ish than to be agitated over microscopic “ motes” in the 
eyes of our brethren, and indifferent to protruding 
“beams” in our own eyes? Why will any rational 
creature show so little sense of propriety? Do not both 
common sense and sound religion demand the reversal 
of such a policy? Let us look to ourselves first. Our 
chief business is to cleanse our own organs of vision, to 
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‘cure our own defects, to bring our own characters into 
perfect conformity to God’s law. 

But our Lord goes farther, and insists that no man is 
capable of discerning, measuring, and removing the sins 
of his fellow-men until he has scrupulously and thor- 
oughly purged away his personal sins. The professional 
oculist who does not take care of his own eyes is utter- 
ly disqualified for the practice of his profession. “Our 
severity should be applied to ourselves; our charity, to 
others. We must reform ourselves before we can have any 
idea how to begin to improve others.” (Dr.Gibson.) It 
would be impossible to express this thought more vivid- 
ly than it is expressed in the very words of the Lord: 
“ Hither how canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, let 
me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
thyself beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye.” 

“Of what exceeding value is this teaching just where 
it stands! The Saviour has been summoning his people 
not only to pure morality and true godliness, but to lofty 
spirituality of mind and heart; and knowing what was 
in man—knowing that dangers lurked on his path at 
every turn, and that even the highest spirituality has its 
special danger, its besetting sin—he points it out, paints 
it in all its blackness, spares not the sin of the saint any 
more than the sin of the sinner, calls the man that gath- 
ers his skirts about him with the word or the thought, 
‘I am holier than thou, by the same ugly name with 
which he brands the poor fools who disfigure their faces 
that they may be seen of men to fast. Yet, severe as it 
is, is it not needed? Does not our best judgment ap- 
prove and applaud; and are we not glad and grateful 
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that our Lord has warned us so earnestly and impressive- 
ly against a danger it might never have occurred to us 
to fear?” (The “ Expositor’s Bible.”’) 


|i. TREES AND THEIR FRUIT. 

The next paragraph (verses 43-45) is closely related 
to the one that we have just been considering. The ex- 
act order of thought is put as follows by the Speaker’s 
Commentary: “Before correcting others, correct your- 
self; you will be better able to do it, as your moral vision 
will be purified.. Indeed, every attempt to influence the 
character and conduct of others, unless your own heart 
is changed for the better, will be in vain. Like can only 
produce like even in the natural world. It is equally so 
in the moral world, and let a man try never so much to 
guide and influence others for good by his words, yet his 
words will reflect his true character, since the mouth 
utters that of which the heart is full.” 

Conduct is the infallible index of character. No man 
is better at heart, than the general drift of his daily life. 
Whoever imagines the contrary of this proposition to be 
true in his case makes a woeful mistake. It is possible 
to determine with approximate accuracy what a man 
_ really is by taking careful note of his unconstrained 
words and actions through a sufficiently long period of 
time. “ For every tree is known by its own fruit.” This 
is a universal law, and does not admit of any exceptions, 
“A good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; neither doth 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” More concretely 
and vividly still, our Lord adds: “Of thorns men do not 
gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes.” 
What is thus so strongly and with such manifest correct- 
ness affirmed of the natural world is equally true in the 
moral world. Men are to be measured by their hearts, 
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the heart being here a general term to denote the very 
core and . center of the moral nature; and the state of 
_ their hearts is to be determined by their walk and con- 
: versation in the world. “A good man out of the good: 

treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is good; 
and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil: for out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Between the 
inner and the outer life there is a connection of the ut- 
most intimacy. The latter is the image and shadow 
which the former projects upon the world. <A stream 
cannot rise higher than the fountain from which it 
springs; and not even the most accomplished hypocrite 
can permanently maintain a higher level of deportment 
than that which naturally corresponds to his true moral 
status. 

lil. ROCK AND SAND. 

The concluding section of the Sermon on the Mount 
(verses 46-49) opens with a question: “And why call ye 
me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 
The mere oral recognition of Christ’s leadership is noth- 
ing unless it be accompanied by obedience to his com- 
mandments. Orthodoxy does not count when it is put 
forward as a substitute for upright conduct. As Mr. 
Wesley has it: “A man may be almost as orthodox as 
the devil, and yet be no Christian.” Religious preten- 
sions that do not vindicate and verify themselves in ac- 
tion are an offense against Jehovah. He spurns them 
and the men who make them out of his sight. 

Hearing Christ is a great privilege if properly used. 
But hearing and doing ought always to go together. 
He who acts in accordance with this suggestion is like a 
“wise” man who “built a house” to stay. To make sure 
of its permanency, “he digged and went deep, and laid 
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a foundation upon the rock.” (R.V.) These wise pre- 
cautions were not unnecessary, for the house was to be 
put to severe tests.. “When a flood arose, the stream | 
‘brake against that house.” If it had been a frail and in- 
secure structure, it would have gone down with a crash; 
but, resting’ as it did on the solid rock, it stood firm 
against the fierce waves. The flood could not even 
“shake” it. 

On the other hand, the mere hearer, who neglects to 
put into practice what he learns by his hearing, is like 
a “foolish” man “that built a house upon the earth with- 
outa foundation”—as Matthew has it, “on the sand.” 
What monumental folly! Did he not know that the en- 
tire edifice would topple over—literally, “collapse’—when 
struck by the first storm, and that all his labor would be 
lost? Or, if he did not know it, was he not the silliest 
of men? Why did he waste his strength and squander 
his money in such a fool’s venture? Appalling indeed 
was the fate of his enterprise. “Against which the 
stream broke, and straightway it fell in; and the ruin of 
that house was great.” A still more dreadful moral ca- 
tastrophe awaits the man who fails to shape and order 
the ongoings of his life by the lessons which he learns 
from the lips of Jesus. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Let us not fall into the vital error of supposing that 
we are growing in grace because we find ourselves more 
and more inclined to say sharp and bitter things about 
the faults of other people. When we really begin to 
make much progress we shall be a good deal more con- 
cerned to improve ourselves than to detect and condemn 
what niay be wrong in our fellow-men. 

2. Our ability to help other people to a better life will 
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depend always upon the moral and religious state of our 
own hearts. We cannot lift our brother men to any 
higher level than that upon which we ourselves stand. 
Self-improvement becomes, therefore, from every stand- 
point, a religious duty of the highest rank. 

3. The character of the fruit depends upon the nature 
of the tree, and the nature of the tree is disclosed by the 
character of the fruit. There is a double lesson here: 
The renewal of the heart must precede any marked im- 
provement in the life; and, save where this marked im- 
provement shows itself, such a renewal has not really - 
taken place. . ; 

4, Orthodoxy of creed is not a thing to be despised; 
but it must never, under any circumstances, be made a 
substitute for upright living. It isnot safe to infer that 
a man is a saint because he can pronounce with faultless 

accent the shibboleths of the fgith. 

5. Doing the commandments of Jesus Christ is the 
final test of our loyalty to him. Only those who can 
stand this test are his true disciples. All others are 
either deluded visionaries or conscious hypocrites. What 
are you? 
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2 And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, 
was sick, and ready to die. : 

3 And when bis sta of Jesus, he sent unto him the elders 
of the Jews, beseeching him that he would come and heal his 
servant. Aes 

4 And when they came to Jesus, they besought him instant- 
ly, saying, That he was worthy for whom he should do this: 

5 For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a syna- 

ogue. : 
: 6 Then Jesus went with them, And when he was now not 
far from the house, the centurion sent friends to him, saying 
unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest enter under roof: 

7 Wherefore neither thoutht I myself worthy to come unto | 
thee: but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. 

8 For I also am a man set under authority, having under me 
soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
doeth %. 

9 When Jesus heard these things, he marveled at him, and 
turned him about, and said unto the people that followed him, 
I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Is- 


rael. 

10 And they that were sent, returning to the house, found 
the servant whole that had been sick. 

11 And it-came to pass the day after, that he went into a city 
called Nain; and many of his disciples went with him, and 
much people. 

12 Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, 
there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, 
api she was a widow: and much people of the city was with 

er, 

13 And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, 
and said unto her, Weep not. 

_14 And he came and touched the bier: and they that bare _ 
ee stood still. And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
rise. 

15 And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And 
he delivered him to his mother. 
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16 And there came a fear on all: and they glorified God, 
saying, That a great prophet is risen up among us; and, That 
God hath visited his people. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘They glorified God, saying, That a 
great prophet is risen up among us.” (Luke vii. 16.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—The midsummer of A.D. 28, immediately after the 
events of the last lesson. : 


PLACE.—The healing of the centurion’s servant occurred in 
Capernaum, and the raising of the widow’s son at the gates of 
the city of Nain. Of the former place we have already had 
some account. The latter lay on the northwest declivity of the 
hill of Little Hermon, and commanded an extensive view over 
the plain of Esdraelon. It was about six miles southeast of 
Nazareth, and twenty-five miles southwest of Capernaum. 


NOTE 1.—Of the healing of the centurion’s servant, which is 
altogether a different event from the healing of the nobleman’s 
son, we possess two several accounts, independent of one another: 
the one by St. Matthew, the other by St. Luke. “According to 
the first evangelist, the centurion comes a petitioner in his own 
person for the boon which he desires; according to the third, he 
sends others as mediators between himself and the Lord, with 
other differences which necessarily follow and flow out of this. 
Doubtless the latter is the more strictly literal account of the 
circumstance as it actually came to pass; St. Matthew, who is 
the briefer, telling it as though the centurion did in his own 
person what, in fact, he did by the intervention of others—an 
exchange of persons of which all historical narrative and all 
the language of our common life is full.” (Trench’s “Notes on 
the Miracles.’’) 


NOTE 2.—The raising of the widow’s son at Nain is narrated 
only by St. Luke. It is one of the three resurrections accom- 
plished by our Lord during his earthly ministry, the other two 
being the raising of the daughter of Jairus and the raising of 
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’ Lazarus. The most striking peculiarity of this one is the fact 
that it was wrought without any solicitation upon the part of 
the woman who was its chief beneficiary. 


I. THE CENTURION OF CAPERNAUM. 


Immediately after the close of the Sermon on the 
Mount Jesus returned to Capernaum. Scarcely had he 
reached the city when the incident took place which we 
are now tostudy. Among the residents of the city was 
a certain centurion. Trench says that “he was proba- 
bly a member of the Roman garrison.” But as that dis- 
trict was included in the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, it 
was not ruled directly by Roman authority. Still, the 
centurion was by birth a heathen, and may have been a 
Roman. “Like Cornelius (Acts x. 1), like the eunuch 
under Candace (Acts viii. 27), like Lydia (Acts xvi. 14), 
he was one of many who at this time were deeply feel- 
ing the emptiness and falsehood of all the polytheistic - 
religions, and had attached themselves by laxer or closer 
bonds, as proselytes of the gate, or proselytes of right- 
eousness, to the congregation of Israel and the worship 
of Jehovah, finding in Judaism the satisfaction of some 
of the deepest needs of their souls and a promise of the. 
satisfaction of all. 

This centurion had endeared himself very much to 
the Jews among whom his residence was cast. Instead 
of looking upon them with feelings of detestation and 
contempt, as most foreigners were inclined to do, he had 
learned to cherish a deep and genuine attachment for 
them. Nor was it merely by words that he made this 
attachment manifest. The only synagogue, or at any 
rate the chief synagogue, of the place (see R. V.) was 
the gift of his beneficence. We may be sure also that 
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he had not failed to give expression to his friendly sen- 
timents in other ways. — 


Il. THE FIRST DEPUTATION TO JESUS. 


It ought not to surprise us to find that such a man 
was a just and tender master. Whether he owned many 
slaves or not the record fails to inform us. But, at any 
rate, he owned one that was “very dear to him,” a fact 
which is worth considering by those who refuse to be- 
lieve that the nobler human sentiments can ever origi- 
nate in connection with the institution of slavery. This 
faithful slave “was sick, and ready to die.” As St. Mat- 
thew puts it, he was “sick of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented.” The reputation of Jesus as a worker of won- 
ders was already abroad in the land. When the centu- 
rion heard of his arrival, he determined to solicit his 
help. 

Under all the circumstances, it was most natural to 
use the mediation of the elders of the synagogue. “They 
were the foremost men in the Capernaum community, 
the Jewish magistrates of the town. It is the habit in 
the East to send such embassies when any request is to 
be made or invitation given with circumstances of spe- 
cial respect.” (Geikie.) There can be no doubt that on 
the present occasion they were glad to contribute what- 
ever influence they might possess toward securing the 
desired end. “The mere fact of their appealing to Jesus 
shows that this event belongs to an early period of his 
ministry, when myriads looked upon him with astonish- 
ment and hope, and before the deadly exasperation of 
after days had begun.” (Farrar.) 

“And they, when they were come to Jesus, besought 
him earnestly, saying, He is worthy that thou shouldest 
do this for him;” and as a proof of their assertion they 
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cited the fact already mentioned: “He loveth our na- 
tion, and himself built us our synagogue?” (R.V.) The 
plea prevailed. “Jesus went with them,” saying, ac- 
cording to St. Matthew: “I will come and heal him.” 


Ill. THE SECOND DEPUTATION. 


«“ When Jesus was now not far from the house” the 
centurion appears to have had a second thought upon 
the subject, and to have altered his mind; for we are 
told that “he sent friends” —kinsfolk or intimate ac- 
quaintances—with a second message: “ Lord, trouble not 
thyself.” The reasons which he offered. for this second. 
message exhibit a most remarkable blending of humility 
on the one hand and of faith on the other. How could 
the sense of self-abasement express itself more earnestly 
than in these words: “I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest enter under my roof. Wherefore neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto thee.” Duly ex- 
panded, this thought is: “I am not a descendant of 
Abraham, but only a heathen. My trade has been one 
of blood and war. I do not dare to invite a prophet of 
the true God to be my guest for even a little while.” 

But if the centurion doubted his own worthiness, he 
certainly did not doubt the power of Jesus. And so he 
added: “Say the word, and my servant shall be healed.” 
(R. V.) The whole process of his thought was: “You 
are able to do the work at a distance as well as near at 
hand. It is not necessary for you to come to the place 
where the sick man lies. How doI know this? I know 
it because I also am a man set under authority, and am 
myself obedient to the slightest word of my superiors. 
I know it because, in turn, I have soldiers under me, and 
I say to one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth 
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it. If, therefore, you indicate your pleasure only by a 
word, the demons who cause diseases will at once obey 
you and leave the sick man, for they are under your au- 
thority as my servants are under mine.” 


IV. THE CURE WROUGHT. 

Jesus was wonderfully moved by such a display of 
faith. He had seen nothing like it. Hence “he turned 
him about, and said unto the people that followed him, 
I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel.” It had been left to a heathen soldier to outdo 
all the descendants of Abraham. “From this circum- 
stance Jesus drew the lesson (Matt. viii. 11-13), which 
fell with such a chilling and unwelcome sound on Jew- 
ish ears, that when many of the natural children of the 
kingdom should be cast into outer darkness, many should 
come from the east and the west, and sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

That such a faith should be duly honored it is scarcely 
necessary to say. The record in one of the evangelists 
runs: “And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And 
his servant was healed in the selfsame hour.” The other 
evangelist, whose text we follow, says: “And they that 
were sent, returning to the house, found the servant 
whole that had been sick.” Not merely was there a 
remission of the strength of the disease, but it left him 


altogether. 
V, RAISING THE WIDOW’S SON. 


Of this transaction, the description given by Farrar 
(“Life of Christ,” p. 129) is so accurate and so vivid 
that we reproduce it here entire: “Nain, now a squalid 
and miserable village, is about twenty-five miles from 
Capernaum, and lies on the northwest slope of Jebel el- 
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Duhy, or Little Hermon. The name (which it still re- 
tains) means ‘fair, and its situation near Endor—nest- 
ling picturesquely on the hill slopes of the graceful moun- 
tain, and in full view of Tabor and the heights of Zebu- 
lon—justifies the flattering title. Starting, as Orientals 
always do, early in the cool morning hours, Jesus in all 
probability sailed to the southern end of the lake, and 
then passed down the Jordan valley to the spot where 


BIER, WITH MOURNERS. 


the wadies of the Esdraelon slope down to it; from 
which point, leaving Mt. Tabor on the right-hand and 
Endor on the left, he might easily have arrived at the 
little village soon after noon. At this bright and wel- 
come period of his ministry he was usually accompanied 
not only by his disciples, but also by rejoicing and ador- 
ing crowds. And as this glad procession, so full of their 
high hopes and too oft erring beliefs about the coming 
King, was climbing the narrow and rocky ascent which 
leads to the gate of Nain they were met by another and 
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a sad procession issuing through it to bury a dead youth 
outside the walls. There was a pathos deeper than or- 
dinary in the spectacle, and therefore probably, in that 
emotional race, a wail louder and sincerer than ordinary 
lamentation. For this boy was—in language which is 
. all the more deeply moving from its absolute simplicity, 
and which to Jewish ears would have involved a sense 
of anguish yet deeper than to ours—‘the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.’ The sight of this terri- 
ble sorrow appealed irresistibly to the Saviour’s loving 
and gentle heart. Pausing only to say to the mother, 
‘Weep not, he approached, and—heedless once more of 
purely ceremonial observances—touched the bier, or 
rather the open coffin in which the dead youth lay. It 
must have been a moment of intense and breathless ex- 
pectation. Unbidden, but filled with indefinable awe, 
the bearers of the bier stood still. And then through 
the hearts of the stricken mourners and through the 
hearts of the silent multitude there thrilled the calm ut- 
terance: ‘Young man, arise.’ Would that dread mono- 
syllable thrill also through the unknown mysterious sol- 
itudes of death? Would it thrill through the impene- 
trable darkness of the more than midnight which has 
ever concealed from human vision the world beyond the 
grave? Itdid. The dead got up, and began to speak; 
and He delivered him to his mother. No wonder that 
a great fear fell upon all. They might have thought of 
Elijah and the widow of Serepta, of Elisha and the lady 
of the not far-distant Shunem. They too, the greatest 
of the prophets, had restored to lonely women their 
dead only sons. But they had done it with agonies and 
energies of supplication, wrestling in prayer, and laying 
outstretched upon the dead; whereas Jesus had wrought 
that miracle calmly, incidentally, instantaneously, in his 
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own name, by his own authority, with a single word. 
Could they judge otherwise than that ‘God had visited 
his people?’ ” 

HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS, 

1. The doctrine that a man’s character depends en- 
tirely upon heredity and environment is contradicted 
over and again in the Bible, as it likewise is in all the 
fields of human life. The centurion of our lesson was 
born a heathen, and had spent at least the larger part of 
his life under heathen influences; and yet he reached a 
clearer, stronger, and more heroic faith in the Son of 
God than was attained by any of the children of Abra- 
ham. Very frequently we find the noblest characters 
coming up from the most unexpected quarters. Noman 
is utterly doomed by his birth and breeding to lead an 
evil life. . 

2. “It has been customary to make a distinction be- 
tween two classes of Jewish proselytes, the one denomi- 
nated proselytes of the gate, and the other proselytes of 
the covenant, or of righteousness. Under the former 
have been included those converts from heathenism who 
had so far renounced idolatry as to become worshipers 
of the one God, and to observe, generally, what have 
been called the seven Noachic precepts—namely, against 
idolatry, profanity, incest, murder, dishonesty, eating 
blood or things strangled, and allowing a murderer to 
live—but had not formally enrolled themselves in the 
Jewish state; the latter is composed of those who had 
submitted to circumcision and in all respects become 
converts to Judaism.” If this distinction is accurate 
and valid, then the centurion is properly to be called a 
proselyte of the gate. 

3. It is a great thing to think ill of oneself and to 
think highly of Jesus Christ. The centurion knew his 
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own shortcomings, but he also believed that Jesus was 
able, in spite of them, to accomplish the desired work, 
Humility and faith are graces that go well together. 

4. The final day will bring many surprising disclosures. 
Thousands of persons for whom we did not look will be 
admitted into the kingdom, and thousands whom we ex- 
pected to gain admission will be shut out. It is not a 
man’s opportunities, but the uses which he makes of 
them, that determine his fate. 

_ 5. It is a noteworthy fact that though Jesus wrought 
very few miracles without imposing some test upon the 
persons to be benefited by them, yet here he raised the 
widow’s son on his own unsolicited motion. His heart was 
touched with pity for her loneliness and her desolation. 
We may learn from this that we should be specially kind 
to those who are without other friends and helpers. 
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43 And a woman having an issue of blood twelve years 
which had spent all her living upon physicians, neither could 
be healed of any, , 

44 Came behind him,and touched the border of his garment: 
and immediately her issue of blood stanched. 

45 And Jesus said, Who touched me? When all denied, 
Peter and they that were with him said, Master, the multitude 
throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me? 

46 And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me: for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me. 

47 And when the woman saw that she was not hid, she came 
trembling, and falling down before him, she declared unto him 
before ail the people for what cause she had touched him, and 
how she was healed immediately. 

48 And he said unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort: thy 
faith hath made thee whole; go in peace. 

49 While he yet spake, there cometh one from the ruler of 
the synagogue’s house, saying to him, Thy daughter is dead; 
trouble not the Master. 

50 But when Jesus heard it, he answered him, saying, Fear 
not: believe only, and she shall be made whole. 

51 And when he came-into the house, he suffered no man to 
go in, save Peter, and James, and John, and the father and the 
mother of the maiden. 

52 And all wept, and bewailed her; but he said, Weep not; 
she is not dead, but sleepeth. 

53 And they laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was 


dead. 

54 And he put them all out, and took her by the hand, and 
called, saying, Maid, arise. 

55 And her spirit came again, and she arose straightway ; and 
he commanded to give her meat. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“Thy faith hath made thee whole; go 
in peace.” (Luke viii. 48.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—The autumn of A.D. 28. 


PLACE.—In the city of Capernaum. 
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NOTE.—“The miracles of raising from the dead are those at 
which unbelief is the readiest to stumble, standing as they do 
in more direct contrast than any other to all that our experience 
has known. The line between health and sickness is not defi- 
nitely fixed; the two conditions melt one into the other, and 
the transition from this to that is frequent. In like manner 
storms alternate with calms; the fiercest tumult of the elements 
allays itself at last; and Christ’s word which stilled the tempest 
did but anticipate and effect in a moment what the very condi- 
tions of nature must have effected in the end. Even the trans- 
mutation from water to wine, and the multiplication of the 
bread are not without their analogies in nature, however remote, 
and thus too it is with most of the other miracles. But between 
being and the negation of being, the opposition is not relative 
but absolute; between death and life a gulf lies which no fact 
furnished by our experience can help us, even in imagination, 
to bridge over. It is nothing wonderful, therefore, that miracles 
of this class are signs more spoken against than any other 
among all the mighty works of the Lord.” (Trench’s “ Notes on 
the Parables,” p. 197.) 


I]. THE WOMAN TOUCHES JESUS. 

After the return of Jesus from the country of the 
Gadarenes, a certain ruler of the synagogue, Jairus by 
name, came to him with a most urgent request. The 
only daughter of this man, a child of twelve years, lay 
at the very point of death. Only those who have stood 
by the bedsides of their dying children can know how 
keen.a thing parental agony is under such circumstances. 
It is not surprising that Jairus “fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him that he would come into his house.” 
Nor is it surprising that the tender-hearted Master com- 
plied with the request. 

Those were the days of our Lord’s greatest popularity. 
“Ag he went, the multitudes thronged him,” anxious to 
hear his words of grace and to see any wonderful works 
that he might perform. In the company there was a 
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poor woman that for twelve long years had been trou- 
bled with an issue of blood. “Her malady was especial- 
ly afflicting, for not only did it unfit her for all the rela- 
tions of life, but was popularly regarded as the direct 
consequence of sinful habits.” (The Cambridge Greek 
Testament.) To all human appearances it had now 
reached the incurable stage. She “had spent all her liy- 
ing upon physicians, neither could be healed of any.” 
The statement of St. Mark is still more graphic: “And 
she had suffered many things of many physicians, and 
had spent all that oe epee and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse.’ 

Having heard of the great miracles wrought by Jesus, 
she determined to put his power to the test. But con- 
strained by the natural modesty of her sex, and perhaps 
by other considerations, she did not venture to make a 
direct personal appeal for help. “For she said within 
herself, If I may but touch his garment, I shall be whole.” 
(Matt. ix. 21.) Thinking thus, “she came behind him, 
and touched the. border of his garment.” The result 
was instantaneous. “Immediately her issue of blood 
stanched.” And she was conscious of the fact. St. 
Mark tells us that “she felt in her body that she was 
healed of that plague.” 

The faith of this woman was in some respects defect- 
ive. She evidently supposed that Jesus healed “by no 
power of his holy will, but rather by a certain magical 
influence and virtue which dwelt in him, and which he 
diffused: round about him.” It is likely also that she 
touched the “hem” or blue fringe of the garment of 
Jesus, not only because it was the easiest to reach, but 
also because she supposed (see Num. xv. 37-40) that it 
possessed a peculiar sanctity. “But her faith, though 
thus imperfect in its form, and though it did not, like a 
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triumphant flood tide, bear her over the peculiar diffi- 
culties which beset her, was yet in its essence most true. 
It obtained, therefore, what it sought; it was the channel 
to her of the blessing which she desired.” (Trench.) 
“She is the only woman upon whom Jesus is recorded 
to have bestowed any epithet but a formal one. Her 
misery and her faith drew from his guarded lips the 
tender and yet lofty word, ‘daughter.’ In the face of 
this incident, can any orthodoxy forbid us to believe that 
the grace of Christ extends, now as of yore, to many a 
pepeEnONs and erring approach by which souls reach 
sv him.” (Dr. Chadwick.) 


Il. JESUS DRAWS A CONFESSION FROM THE WOMAN. 


‘ It is not for one moment to be admitted that the mira- 
cle in this case was wrought, so to speak, involuntarily. 
Tn truth, it was done with the full consent of the Lord’s 
will. He knew the fact that it had taken place, and 
knew the person that had been the subject of it. Nev- 
ertheless, he raised the question: “Who touched me?” 
Peter was the first to reply: “ Master, the multitude throng 
thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?” 
There is a tone of surprise in Peter’s words, and almost of 
rebuke, Jesus put them aside at once, and said: “Some 
one did touch me: for I perceived’ that power had :gone 
forth from me.” (R. V.). “Out of that thronging mul- 
titude only one ‘touched’ with the touch of faith; there 
may well have been others there with complaints as in- 
veterate as hers; but these, though as near or nearer in 
body, yet lacked that faith which would have been the 
connecting link between Christ’s power and their need.” 

But why did Jesus press ‘his question if he already 
knew who it was that had sought to’ steal a secret: heal- 
ing from him? The answer iseasy. Otherwise the 
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woman would have missed the best thing that he was 
minded to bestow upon her—namely, the assurance of 
his personal sympathy and love. By requiring her to 
confess what she had done he put her into a position to 
receive a still more inestimable blessing from his hands. 
But, as Olshausen points out, he did not make this de- 
mand upon her until after the physical cure had been 
actually wrought. Before that took place she might 
have found obedience too hard. 

The closing scene is one of inimitable grace and ten- 
derness. Finding that she could not hide herself, “she 
came’ trembling, and falling down before him, she de- 
clared unto him before all the people for what cause she 
had touched him, and how she was healed immediately.” 
Why did she “tremble.” Because she knew that her 
touch had communicated a ceremonial uncleanness to 
Jesus, and she feared that he, like the rabbis, would re- 
sent her action. Then, too, she must have felt a general 
sense of mystery, not unmixed with terror, in the pres- 
ence of one who.was clothed with such power as she 
surely knew that Jesus possessed. But all her fears were 
groundless. It was not to censure or condemn her, but 
to add yet other and better gifts that Jesus had brought 
her into his presence. And so he dismissed her with 
words that must have made music in her troubled heart: 
“Daughter, be of good comfort: thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace.” Only one further comment 
needs to be made, and that is to point out the fact that 
Jesus put the emphasis on the woman’s faith, and not 
upon the superstitious touch of his tallith’s fringe. 


Ill. JESUS RAISES THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


The delay caused by the conference of Jesus with the 
woman, even if of brief duration, must have been very 
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painful to Jairus. When life or death might be the ques- 
tion of a moment he could not but begrudge any time 
that was spent upon the way. And before his home was 
reached his worst fears had been realized. A messenger 
or messengers came to tell him that his daughter, who 
was in the last gasp when he left her, was now dead, 
and that it was, therefore, not necessary for him to trou- 
ble the Master any further. “But Jesus hearing it” 
(R. V.), and, as Mark informs us, “not heeding the word 
spoken,” cheered the despondent heart of the father by 
an amazing promise: “Fear not; believe only, and she 
shall be made whole.” 

“Tn every case some codperation was expected from 
the bystanders. The bearers of the widow’s son halted, 
expectant, when this majestic and tender Wayfarer 
touched the bier. The friends of Lazarus rolled away 
the stone from the sepulcher. But the professional 
mourners in the house of Jairus were callous and insen- 
sible, and when he interrupted their clamorous wailing 
with the question, ‘Why make ye a tumult, and weep?’ 
they laughed him to scorn; a fit expression of the world’s 
purblind incredulity, its reliance upon ordinary ‘experi- 
ence’ to disprove all possibility of the extraordinary and . 
divine, and its heartless transition from conventional sor- 
row to ghastly laughter, mocking in the presence of 
death—which is, in its view, so desperate, the last hope 
of humanity. Laughter is not the fitting mood in which 
to contradict the Christian hope, that our lost ones are 
not dead, but sleep. The new and strange hope for hu- 
manity which Jesus thus asserted, he went on to prove, 
but not to them. Exerting that moral ascendency 
which sufficed him twice to cleanse the temple, he put 
them all forth, as already he had shut out the crowd, 
and all his disciples but ‘the elect of his election, the 
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three who now first obtain a special privilege. The 
scene was one of surpassing solemnity and awe; but, 
not more so than that of Nain, or by the tomb of 
Lazarus. Why, then, were not only the idly curious 
and the scornful, but nine of his chosen ones, exclud- 
ed? Surely we may believe for the sake of the little 
girl, whose tender grace of unconscious maidenhood 
should not, in its hour of reawakened vitality, be thee 
center of a gazing circle. He kept with him the deep- 
ly reverential and the loving, the ripest apostles and 
the parents of the child, since love and reverence are 
ever the conditions of real insight.” (The “ Expositor’s 
Bible.”) 

“The house was now solitary and still. Two souls, 
believing and hoping, stand like funeral tapers beside the 
couch of the dead maiden—the father and the mother. 
The Church is represented in the three chief of its apostles. 
And now the solemn awakening finds place, and this with- 
out an effort upon his part who is absolute Lord of quick 
and dead. ‘He took the damsel ’—she was no more than a 
child, being ‘of.the age of twelve years’ (Mark v. 42) 
—‘by the hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise.” St. 
Mark preserves for us, having probably received them 
from the lips of St. Peter, the very words which the 
Lord spoke in the very language wherein he uttered 
them, ‘Talitha cumi. And at that word, and at the 
touch of that hand, ‘her spirit came again, and she arose 
straightway.’ Hereupon, at once, to strengthen the life 
which was come back to her, and to prove that she was 
indeed no ghost, but had returned to the realities of a 
mortal existence, ‘he commanded to give her meat,’ a 
precaution the more necessary as the parents in that 
ecstatic moment might have forgotten it.” (Trench’s 
“ Notes on the Miracles,” p. 197.) 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. God does not demand that our faith shall be perfect, 
but only that it shall be sincere. If it fulfill this latter 
condition, he will wait for its full development, and will 
himself supply the grace necessary to bring about the 
desired end. The woman in our lesson was not as intel- 

ligent a believer as she might have been, but her inten- 
tions were correct. Therefore Jesus condescended to 
bless her. 

2. “Many a poor soul is healed and helped and saved 
by Christ that is lost in a crowd, and that nobody takes 
notice of.” (Matthew Henry.) Let this thought be a 
comfort to all those lowly ones that are seeking for the 
gift of pardon and the hope of eternal life. 

3. When we receive a blessing from Jesus Christ we 
should always be ready to confess it, not ostentatiously, 
to be sure, yet modestly and courageously. Let us not 
be afraid nor ashamed to tell the great things that he 
hath done for us, “whereof we are glad.” 

4, Not even death itself is strong enough to defy the 
power of Jesus Christ. He rescued others from its 
mighty clutches, and, in his own person, he conquered 

it and put it under his feet. This he did for all those 
who in every age and clime put their trust in him. 

5. “There is, so to speak, a fresh-trodden way between 
the body and the soul that has just forsaken it; this last 
lingering for a season near the tabernacle where it has 
dwelt so long, as knowing that the links that united them 
have not even now been divided forever. Even science 
itself has arrived at the conjecture that the last echoes 
of life ring in the body much longer than has been sup- 
posed; that for awhile it is full of the reminiscences of 


life.” (Trench.) 
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18 And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, his dis- 
ciples were with him; and he asked them, saying, Whom say 
the people that I am? 

19 They answering said, John the Baptist; but some say, 
Elias; and others say, that one of the old prophets is risen 
again. 

220 He said unto them, But whom say ye that lam? Peter 
answering said, The Christ of God. 

21 And he straitly charged them, and commanded them to 
tell no man that thing; 

22 Saying, The Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be slain, 
and be raised the third day. - 

23 And he said to them all, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me. 

24 For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it. 

25 For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose himself, or be cast away? 

26 For whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy angels. 

27 But I tell you of a truth, there be some standing here, 
oes shall not taste of death, till they see the kingdom of 

od. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—<“ This is my beloved Son: hear ye him.” 
(Luke ix. 35.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS, 


TIME.—The summer of A.D, 29, about six months before the 
death of Jesus. ~ 
PLACE.—In the neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi, about 
thirty miles north of the Lake of Galilee. The site of the city 
was originally called Panium, in honor of the heathen god Pan. 
In the time of Christ, Herod Philip, the tetrarch of Trachonitis, 
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enlarged and adorned it toa great extent. In honor of Tibe- 
rius Cesar, he changed its name to Cesarea, adding Philippi to 
distinguish it from the city of the same name on the seacoast. 
The elevation is about eleven hundred feet above the sea. It 
was then, as it is now, one of the loveliest spots in Palestine. 


NOTE.—There is a great gap between our last and our pres- 
ent lesson. St. Luke mentions as having taken place in the 
interval the mission of the twelve, the alarm of Herod, and 
the feeding of the five thousand. “ But he omits the amaze- 
ment of the multitude, which made it likely they would seize 
Jesus to make him a king; his compelling his disciples to sail 
back toward the other—the western—Bethsaida; the gradual 
dismissal of the multitude; his flight to the hilltop to escape 
those who still lingered, and to pray alone; the gathering of 
the storm; the walking on the sea; the failure of Peter’s faith; 
the very memorable discourse at Capernaum, intended to teach 
what was the true bread from heaven, and to dissipate the ma- 
terial expectations of the popular Messiahism; the crisis of of- 

_fense caused by these hard sayings; the dispute with the Phar- 
isees on the question of the oral law or traditions of the elders; 
the deepening opposition and the one great day of conflict and 
rupture with the Pharisees; the flight among the heathen as 
far as Tyre and Sidon; the incident of the Syro-Phenician 
woman; the feeding of the four thousand; the return to Galilee 
and demand for a sign; the sailing away; the warning against 
the leaven of the Pharisees; and the healing of a blind man at 
Bethsaida Julias during his second journey northward. These 
must be sought for in Matthew xiv. 16-21; Mark vi. 45; viii. 30; 
John vi.” (The “Cambridge Greek Testament.”) 


I]. THE CHRIST. 


St. Luke does not mention the fact, but we gather 
from the other evangelists that Jesus was now in the 
extreme northern limit of Palestine, under the very 
shadow of snowy Mt. Hermon and close to the highest 
sources of the Jordan. What it was that took him to 
that remote region we are not told. But we may safely 
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conjecture that it was the desire to get as far as possible 
from the reach of his persistent enemies while he taught 
his disciples the remaining lessons that they needs must 
learn. Jesus loved solitude. He was a man of the open 
air. The mountain retreat was more to him than the 
crowded city. Under circumstances so auspicious for 
religious meditation and conversation, “it came to pass, 
as he was alone praying, his disciples were with him.” 
He seized the opportunity to draw out from them a con- 
fession of their inmost faith .concerning him. At an 
earlier stage of his ministry, and under different condi- 
tions, his action would have been exceedingly inappro- 
priate. But time and place now combined to make it 
the proper thing. 

Let us note the infinite skill with which he set about 
his difficult and delicate task. Difficult and delicate it 
truly was; for it was his object not to force an expres- 
sion of belief beyond the fact, but simply to elicit in a 
natural way the thoughts that had actually taken pos- 
session of the disciples’ minds. If he had begun with 
an abrupt or a leading question, he might have failed to 
accomplish the end in view. Instead of that, he adopted 
the wise method of gradual approach. His first ques- 
tion was: “Who do the multitudes say that 1 am?” 
(R. V.) 

Of this question, Dr. Bruce says: “This question he 
asked, not as one needing to be informed, still less from 
any morbid sensitiveness, such as vain men feel respect- 
ing the opinions entertained of them by their fellow- 
creatures. He desired of his disciples a recital of cur- 
rent opinions, merely by way of preface to a profession 
of their own faith in the eternal truth concerning him- 
self. He deemed it good to draw forth from them such 
a profession at this time because he was about to make 
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communications to them on another subject—namely, 
his sufferings—which he knew would try their faith. 
He wished them to be fairly committed to the doctrine 
of his Messiahship before proceeding to speak in plain 
terms on the unwelcome theme of his death.” So Train- 
ing of the Twelve,” p. 164.) 

It did not take the apostles long to make answer to 
the interrogation thus propounded to them: “They an- 
swering said, John the Baptist; but some say, Elias; 
and others say, that one of the old prophets is risen 
again.” That Jesus was at this time the center of a great 
popular interest is too evident to admit of doubt. In 
every part of the land he was much talked about. Not 
only in the crowded centers of Jerusalem and Caperna- 
um, but in unnumbered villages men were asking them- 
selves who this strange Teacher might be that spoke, 
not with the hesitating voice of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, but in a tone of calm authority. There was a wide- 
spread diversity of opinion concerning him. Then, as 
now, men might not accept him in his true character, 
but they were compelled to seek some explanation of 

him. In every age he demands to be accounted for. 

One class, of which the skeptical but superstitious 
Herod Antipas was the most notable representative, had 
adopted the notion that Jesus was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead. Others, who had heard the almost 
fierce indignation with which he denounced the hypoc- 
risies of the ruling classes, thought that they recognized 
in him the spirit of the ancient prophet who called down 
fire from heaven on Mt. Carmel. Others, who marked 
the tenderness of his dealings with the poor, the sick, 
the distressed, and the penitent, detected a resemblance 
to Jeremiah, the weeping prophet. Others still, who 
could not make up their minds to identify him with any 
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particular worthy of the earlier ages were, nevertheless, 
sure that he must at any rate be some one of the old 
prophets. 

' The case is clear that, whatever may have been the 
attitude of the ecclesiastical officials, the bulk of the 
people were favorably inclined to Jesus. Had it been 
otherwise, they would never have thought of classing 
him with those great teachers and preachers who in past 
ages had stood so unfalteringly for truth and God. 

It remained to be seen whether the apostles would 
rest content in the current view, or would go beyond it. 
All the reasonable suppositions were that they would 
understand their Master better than the rest of the 
world could possibly do. Had they not been intimately 
associated with him for more than two years? Had 
they not walked with him along the highways of Judea 
and Galilee and sat with him in the houses where he 
stopped to rest? Had they not marked his deportment 
in public and private? Had they not listened to all his 
marvelous discourses and witnessed the performance of 
his wonderful works? Was it not full time they should 
have made up their minds about him? Jesus put the 
matter to a test by asking once more: “ But who sa 
ye that I am?” 

Who should be the first to reply to this challenge but 
the impetuous Simon son of Jonas? Speaking not for 
himself only, but also for all the rest of his fellow- 
apostles, he answered straight to the point, “Thou art 
the Christ of God;” or, to quote the fuller report of St. 
Matthew: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” In this noble confession are wrapped up two dis- 
tinct elements: first, the assertion that Jesus is not a 
mere teacher or prophet of even the highest rank, 
but the long looked for Messiah, the hope of all devout 
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souls in Israel; and, secondly, that, as the Messiah, 
he is not, as many of the Jewish teachers supposed 
he would be, simply an illustrious man, but is in a 
unique, peculiar, and solitary sense the Son of the living 
God. In none of the most elaborate creeds of Christen- 
dom is the true nature of Jesus Christ as the God-man, 
who is to fulfill all the promises of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, more distinctly set forth than in this brief but 
comprehensive utterance of that Galilean fisherman 
whom Chrysostom so aptly styles “the mouth of the 
apostles” and “the corypheus of the apostolic com- 
pany.” That Peter could have reached so lofty a con: 
fessional level by his own unaided powers is not to be 
thought of. 

As Matthew tells us, Jesus at once said to him: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood - 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” Only the inspiring Spirit can disclose 
the truths that lie beyond the reach of human inves- 
tigation. Judging from the facts before him, Peter 
might have formed an opinion of Jesus; but no opinion, 
however well supported, can be confused with the eter- 
nal truth. 

We read next that Jesus “straitly charged them, and 
commanded them to tell no man that thing.” Why so? 
“For these, perhaps, among other reasons: 1. Because 
his work was not yet finished. 2. Because as yet their 
faith was very weak and their knowledge very partial. 
3. Because they had not yet received the Holy Spirit to 
give power to their testimony. 4. Because the public 
proclamation of the truth would have precipitated the 
workings of God’s foreordained plan. The Messianic 
errors and confusions of the day were so numerous that, 
as Rigenbach says, ‘Jesus was obliged at once to re- 
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veal and to veil himself to kindle and cover the flame.’ ” 
(“Cambridge Greek Testament.”’) 

Further than this, to dissipate the crude conceptions 
of earthly splendor and victory in which they had been 
brought up, and which might now, unless they were put 
upon their guard against such a possibility, take fuller 
possession of their minds, Jesus added the sobering truth 
that he was to be a suffering and not a triumphant Mes- 
siah: “The Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
be slain, and be raised the third day.” How Peter re- 
sented such a suggestion, and was rebuked for his for- 
wardness, is not related by our evangelist. Many other 
things set down in this connection by Matthew and 
Mark are omitted in the gospel before us. 


Il. THE CONDITIONS OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP. 


Between the first and the second paragraphs of our 
lesson there is a very close and intimate connection. 
“The disciple is not above his Master; the servant is 
not above his Lord. ~-It is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his Master, and for the servant that he be as 
his Lord.” Those who would become disciples of the 
suffering Christ must be willing to suffer. This condi- 
tion is imposed on all alike: “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” Self-denial consists in surrendering 
even the dearest things that may possibly stand in the 
way of obedience and service. The emphasis is to be 
put upon the word “self” It suggests, what is the fact, 
that giving up to Jesus Christ is a great transaction that 
takes place at the very core and center of our being. 
Cross-bearing consists, on the other hand, in unflinch- 
ingly meeting all the obstacles and enduring all the ills, 
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even death itself, if need be, that may come in our way. 
The followers of our Lord must be so committed to him 
that they would be willing to take up their own crosses 
and carry them forth to the place of crucifixion rather 
than be guilty of disloyalty to him. 

Is there any man that fully understands the meaning 
of the high declaration: “For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for my 
_ sake, the same shall save it?” Approximately it comes 

to this, that the man who keeps back his life from Je- 
sus, imagining that he can do better with it than to give 
it up to that holy keeping, shall find himself, after all, 
doomed to disappointment. Instead of saving, he shall 
lose. On the other hand, the man that makes an abso- 
lute commitment of himself for time and eternity into 
those holy hands takes no risk of any sort. He may 
lose what in his life is earthly, sensual, sinful, but he 
will gain far more. And this is a profitable arrange- 
ment. “For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away?” Let 
him get out of the world whatever it has to give him; 
but if it be at the cost of the ruin of his own character 
and the destruction of his own soul, it is a terrible ex- 
change. 

To fortify the apostles against the possibility of deny- 
ing him under the pressure of persecution or the frown 
of public disapproval, Jesus added yet another speech 
that ought to sink deep into all our hearts: “For who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father's, and of the holy 
angels.” Matthew Henry’s note is capital: “As Christ 
had a state of humiliation and of exaltation, so likewise 
had his cause. They, and they only, that are willing to 
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suffer with it when it suffers, shall reign with it when it. 
reigns; but those that cannot find it in their hearts to 
share with it in its disgrace, and to cry, Jf this is to be 
vile, I will be yet more vile, shall certainly have. no share 
with it in its triumphs.” 

In a closing sentence Jesus assured them all that his 
kingdom would shortly be set up, in spite of all the op- 
position that might be brought to bear against it: “ But 
I tell you of a truth, there be some standing here, which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the kingdom of 
God.” Farrar says: “ ne is clear that the primary refer- 
ence of these words was to the three apostles who, 
within a week of that time, were to witness the trans- 
figuration. So it seems to be understood in 2 Peter i. 16, 
and by our translators, who separate this verse, to pref- 
ace the narrative of the transfiguration in Mark ix. 1. 
The significance of the ‘kingdom’ was therefore mainly 
spiritual, and the verse has an important bearing on the 
prophecies of the second advent. (Matt. xxiv. 14, 15, 30.) 
It was again fulfilled at the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion, and in the person of one disciple (St. John) it was 
fulfilled when he lived to witness the close of the old 
dispensation in the destruction of Jerusalem.” And 
also, we may add, most signally, when the Spirit was 
poured out on the day of Pentecost. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Jesus Christ makes no unreasonable demands upon 
his disciples. He does not require them at any given 
stage of their experience to possess more knowledge 
than they have had a fair opportunity to gain. For 
two full years he waited before calling on the apostles 
for a confession of their faith. 

2. In all the centuries Jesus Christ has been the most 
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perplexing character with which men of the world have 
had to deal. They can neither explain him nor explain 
him away. Their efforts to make him intelligible upon 
the supposition that he was only a highly endowed man 
have miserably failed, as they will continue to fail to . 
the end of time. The key to the character of Jesus is 
found in the confession of Peter that “he is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

3. It was hard for the Jews to believe in a suffering 
Christ. The thought was an offense even to his truest 
disciples, and it is still an offense to the world. Yet it 
is the suffering Christ that has wrought so mightily for 
human redemption—the Christ upon whose head is the 
crown of thorns and whose hands are pierced by the 
points of the cruel nails. 

4, Jesus does not, from a secular point of view, bid 
high for disciples. He gives all men to understand that 
to follow him means to endure hardship, to practice self- 
denial, to carry a bitter cross. He will have them to 
know the truth, and to act in the light of it. It is only 
those who follow him here through good report and evil 
report that will sit down with him hereafter. He 
makes his appeal to the heroic instincts in human 


nature. 
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LESSON X.—MARCH 8. 
TRUE LOVE TO ONE’S NEIGHBOR.—Luke x. 25-37. 


MEMORY VERSES, 25-27. 


25 And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shail I do to inherit eternal life? 

26 He said unto him, What is written in the law? how read- 
est thou? 

27 And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
With all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. 

28 And he said unto him, hou hast answered right: this do, 
and thou shalt live. 

29 But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And 
who is my neighbor? 

30 And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead. 

31 And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side, 

32 And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 

33 Buta certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 

34 And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. 

35 And on the morrow when he departed, he took ont two 
pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care 
of him: and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come 
again, I will repay thee. 

36 Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor 
unto him that fell among the thieves? 

37 And he said, He that showed mercy on him. Then said 
Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” (Luke x. 27.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—Probably, though not certainly, in November, A.D. 29. 
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PLACE.—On this point the narrative is absolutely silent. 


NOTE 1.—The incident recorded in the first five verses of our 
lesson is entirely distinct from the one mentioned in Luke Xviii. 
18-23, Matthew xix. 16-22, and Mark x. 17-22, and also from 
the one of which we have an account in Matthew Xxii. 35-40. 


NOTE 2.—It would be a very profitable exercise to go through 
the Gospels for the express purpose of noting the manner in 
which Jesus Christ dealt with individual souls, such as Nico- 
demus, the Samaritan woman, the rich young ruler, the publi- 
can Zaccheus, and the inquiring lawyer, to say nothing of many 
others who might be mentioned. Let all those who really de- 
sire to learn what are the most effective methods of approach 
study with utmost care the example of the Master himself. 


I. A QUESTIONER QUESTIONED. 
- At some point in our Lord’s later ministry, the time 
and place being not definitely stated, “a certain lawyer 
stood up, and tempted him, saying, Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” In the Jewish system of 
that day lawyers and scribes were probably identical, 
though it is held by some that it was the business of the 
latter to preserve the law, and of the former to expound 
it. The question is not one of sufficient importance to 
merit much attention. The particular lawyer under con- 
sideration made no display of rudeness. His manner, on 
the contrary, was at least formally respectful. We are 
not to press the meaning of the word “tempted,” there- 
fore, beyond its proper limits. This word may suggest 
a malignant purpose. It certainly implies that the law- 
yer thought himself competent to put the opinions of Je- 
sus to the test with a view to determining whether they 
were or were not lacking in soundness. The “Speak- 
er’s Commentary” says: “The object of the lawyer was 
not practical, as in the case of the young man or ruler 
mentioned in chapter xviii. 18, who seems really to have 
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been in earnest up to a certain point. He wanted rather 
to exhibit his own dialectical skill, and to fence with this 
new Teacher.” In any case, his standpoint was not cor- 
rect. His question proceeded upon the theory of the 
merit of works, intimating, if not openly expressing, the 
idea that eternal life is something to be purchased and 
paid for by a specific and detinite good work. 

Jesus never answered a question himself when it was 
possible for him to draw out an answer from the person 
that had asked it. In the case before us he turned the 
tables upon the lawyer with consummate tact by saying 
to him: “ What is written in the law? how readest 
thou?” There is an unmistakable tone of reproof and 
rebuke in these words. Slightly paraphrased, they mean: 
“It is a strange thing that you, a professional teacher 
of the law, should find it necessary to ask me what are 
the conditions of eternal life. What does the law itself 
have to say on the subject? To what profit have your 
studies been conducted?” 

When a self-conceited man is caught in his own trap 
he usually shows some signs of surprise; but if he is a 
trained debater, he will speedily rally. The lawyer felt 
in a moment that he could make but one reply, and he 
made that with the least possible delay: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” The first part of this re- 
ply is taken from Deuteronomy vi. 5, and it is likely that 
it was always recited in the daily prayers of the Jews. 
The latter part comes from Leviticus xix. 18. By re- 
sponding as he did, the lawyer really conceded, whether 
consciously so or not, that there is no single act which 
so sums up all human duties as to be in itself the sole 
condition of acceptance with God. What is required of 
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men is an abiding temper of mind and heart. He, and 
he only, who loves his Heavenly Father supremely, and 
his human brothers as himself, is in the moral and spir- 
itual attitude which may properly be said to condition 
eternal life. On these two commandments, as Jesus else- 
where says, “hang all the law and the prophets.” 

In commenting upon this passage Godet suggests that 
since the true “heart” is the most general term, “denot- 
ing in Scripture the central focus from which all the rays 
of the moral life go forth,” it stands in apposition to’ 
the other three terms—“ soul,” “strength,” and “mind’”— 
the one in its three particulars. This, which is the most 
natural interpretation, would refer the “mind” to the 
intellectual faculties, the “soul” to the sensibilities or 
emotional faculties, and the strength to the will; while 
by the heart is meant the unit or “centered self” into 
which the others merge, and of which they form a part. 
But whether it is or is not possible to give so minute an 
explanation of the several terms, it is at least certain 
that, taken together, they require us to love God with 
all our faculties, and with each faculty exercised to its 
utmost limit. 

There is a lesson for us in the fact that Jesus com- 
mended without reservation the correct answer of the 
lawyer. Let us learn that it is always safe and right 
to acknowledge what is true, even when it is spoken by 
our critics and antagonists. But at the same time it is 
to be noticed that no mere theory of conduct is by itself 
enough. The intellectual apprehension of the truth 
must be followed by the practice of it. “Thou hast an- 
swered right,” said Jesus: “this do, and thou shalt live.” 
A correct creed is without value unless it shapes the 
character and regulates the conduct. “Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
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kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” A mere dead orthodoxy 
will not avail. “If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” So important is this thought that it 
cannot be repeated too often or too earnestly. 


Il. A GENERAL PRINCIPLE APPLIED. 


The human conscience is much given to tricks of 
shuffling and evasion. It will find unnumbered ways 
of escaping the force of truth. The lawyer was an ex- 
pertin this business. “ Desiring to justify himself”—that 
is, to show that he had propounded his interrogatory 
with reason and justice, he further inquired: “ Who is 
my neighbor?” His own view was, no doubt, that 
which was common among the Jews of that time—name- 
ly, that the term “neighbor” was limited in its appli- 
cation only to his fellow-Jews. To expel this narrow 
thought from his mind, and also to give the whole world 
a lesson as to the true breadth of human brotherhood, 
Jesus proceeded to speak the wonderful parable which has 
ever since been known as the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan. 

“A certain man,” evidently to be regarded as a Jew, 
“went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” The phrase 
“went down” is strictly accurate; for Jericho, lying in 
the depth of the Jordan valley, is nearly three thousand 
feet lower than the capital city. The distance between 
the two places is about twenty miles. The road was 
even then of such bad repute as to make it not at all 
strange that the traveler “fell among robbers, which both 
stripped him and beat him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead.” Dean Stanley says: “Up from the valley of 
the Jordan below, or from caves in the overhanging 
mountains around, issue the Bedouin robbers, who, from 
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a very early time, gave this road a proverbial celebrity 
for its deeds of blood, and who now make it impossible 
for even the vast host of pilgrims to descend to the Jor- 
dan without a Turkish guard. Sharp turns of the road, 
projecting spurs of rock, everywhere facilitate the attack 
and the escape of the plunderers.” 

“By chance,” or rather by coincidence, “a certain 
priest was going down that way.” He had probably 
been up to Jerusalem to serve his appointed course in 
the temple, and was now on his way home. From our 
standpoint, the fact of his religious vocation ought to 
have inclined him to look with pity upon the poor suf- 
ferer whom he found lying in the road. To this day it 
shocks our feelings to read that “when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side.” He was quickly followed 
by a Levite, also a servant of the temple, who paused for 
a little while, looking upon the miserable victim, then 
crossed over to the other side of the road and hastened 
on his journey without offering either sympathy or 
help. 

“It is just possible that this priest and Levite do not 
deserve all the unmeasured censure which the critics and 
the centuries have given. It is very easy for us to con- 
demn their action as selfish, heartless; but let us put 

ourselves in their place, Hee in the lonely pass, with 
this proof of an imminent danger sprung suddenly upon 
us, and it is possible that we ourselves should not have 
been quite so brave as by our safe firesides we imagine 
ourselves to be. The fact is that it needed something 
more than sympathy to make them turn aside and be- 
friend the wounded man; it needed physica] courage, 
and that of the highest kind, and this wanting, sympa- 
thy itself would not be sufficient. The heart might long 
to help even when the feet were hastening away. A 
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sudden onrush of fear, even of vague alarm, will some- 
times drive us contrary to the drift of our sympathies, 
just as our feet are lifted and we ourselves are carried 
onward by a surging crowd.” (Rev. H. Burton.) 

But “a certain Samaritan,” a member of that hated 
and outcast people with whom the Jews have no deal- 
ings, “‘as he journeyed, came where he was.” At once 
he felt the stirrings of humanity in his heart. “When 
he saw him, he had compassion on him.” No considera- 
tion of inconvenience and delay, no dread of ceremonial 
defilement, no fear of personal danger, no antipathy of 
race or religion arrested his benevolent intentions. His 
only thought was: “ Here is a suffering fellow-being, and 
I will do for him what I can.” Turning this thought - 
into action, “he went to him, and bound up his wounds,” 
using such limited surgical knowledge as he possessed, 
“pouring in oil and wine,” the mixture of which was 
an approved remedy in that day. This done, he care- 
fully lifted up the prostrate man, “and set him on his 
own beast,’ he himself traveling alongside on foot, 
“and brought him-to an inn,” and, having lodged him 
in the inn, “took care of him” during the following 
night. 

Nor was this all. On the morrow, or, literally, “to- 
ward the morning,” when the Samaritan, like all other 
Oriental travelers, arose early to be off, he took out of 
his girdle purse “two pennies ”—better, two denarii, 
about thirty-five cents, having, however, the present 
purchasing power of a dollar and a half—“and gave 
them to the host,’ or landlord, and said unto him: 
“Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee.” The empha- 
sis in the last clause is to be put upon the personal pro- 
noun f. It is as if the Samaritan had said: “Do not 
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worry the sick man about his bill, nor look to him for 
your compensation; I will arrange that. Let him 
have all needed attention without any fear of losing 
your pay.” 

“And so the Samaritan mounts his steed and passes 
out of our hearing and out of our sight. Not quite out of 
hearing, however, for Heaven has caught his gentle, lov- 
ing words and hidden them within this parable, that all 
coming times may listen to their music; nor out of our 
sight either, for his photograph was caught in the sun- 
light of the Master's speech; and as we turn over the 
pages of inspiration no picture is more beautiful than 
that of the nameless Samaritan whom all the world calls 
‘the Good,’ the man who knew so much better than his 
age what humanity and mercy meant.” (Rev. H. Bur- 
ton.) 

The parable ended, Jesus drove its meaning home upon 
the conscience of the lawyer: “Which now of these 
three thinkest thou was neighbor to him that fell among 
the thieves?” Evasion was an impossibility. Only one 
answer could be given; and yet the lawyer managed to 
respond in such a way as to show his littleness of soul. 
He did not say frankly and openly, “The Samaritan,” 
but, to avoid the use of the hated epithet, he employed 
a roundabout method of speech, “He that showed mercy 
on him.” 

More effectually to put the seal of his condemnation 
upon the idle casuistry that asks questions merely for 
curiosity’s sake, Jesus concluded the whole conversation 
by again urging the lawyer to remember that religion is 
a practical concern: “Go, and do thou likewise.” It is 
our duty not merely to approve a noble deed, but to imi- 
tate it. Our best impulses, instead of evaporating in 
words, ought to crystallize into worthy actions. 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. The man who truly loves God with all his heart, 
and his neighbor as himself, will neglect no duty, great 
or small, Love is not an idle, an empty sentiment, but 
an inspiration, the mightiest of all inspirations, to right 
living. 

2. One of the commonest tricks of insincere men is 
to admit the force and relevancy of a general religious 
truth and then dodge the specific application of it. 

3. The law of God is not something to be talked about 
or disputed over, but something to be lived. Its only 
value lies in the fact that it is designed to regulate hu- 
man conduct. 

4, Ministers of religion of all grades are usually ex- 
pected to be more humane and charitable than other 
people. When they fail, they are entitled to special cen- 
sure and condemnation. 

5. Very often we find signs of goodness of heart in 
those from whom we least expect it. This should teach 
us not to give up anybody as utterly lost. 

6. He who confines his sympathies within the limits 
of his own family or circle or nation has not yet learned 
what is the mind of Christ. 

7. Every man that needs my help is my neighbor. 
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1 And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain 
place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 

2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father 
which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. | 

3 Give us day by day our daily bread. 

4 And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver 
us from evil. ; 

5 And he said unto them, which of you shall have a friend, 
and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, 
lend me three loaves; 

6 For a friend of mine in his jonrney is come to me, and I 
have nothing to set before him? 

7 And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: 
the door is now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I 
cannot rise and give thee. 

8 Isay unto you, Though he will not rise and give him, be- 
cause he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will 
rise and give him as many as he needeth. 

9 And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

10 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

11 If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, 
will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish 
. give him a serpent? 

12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? 

13 If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children; how much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you,” (Luke xi. 9.) 


“PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—The latter part of November, A.D. 29. 
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PLACE.—Probably, though not certainly, at some point in 
Judea. 

NOTE.—Of the passage which constitutes our lesson, verses 1 
and 5-8 are found in Luke alone, while verses 2-4 and 9-13 
also occur in substantially the same form as here in Matthew’s 
version of the Sermon on the Mount. We are to infer, there- 
fore, either that St. Luke has inserted these two latter para- 
graphs out of their proper chronological order, or else that our 
Lord uttered them on more occasions than one. In our judg- 
ment, the second of these suppositions is the correct one. All 
great teachers find it necessary to repeat themselves, in order 
to make a definite and permanent impression upon the minds 
of their hearers. That Jesus Christ, who was incomparably the 
greatest of teachers, should do so was the most natural thing 
in the world. The “Speaker’s Commentary” says: “ Noth- 
ing is more conceivable than that the Lord’s Prayer may have 
been delivered by Christ to his disciples more than once, espe- 
cially if it was intended by him as a form and not merely as a 
pattern of prayer.” 


|. THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The example of John the Baptist had produced a pro- 
found effect upon the Jewish nation. We learn from 
Luke v. 33 that it was appealed to, probably by the 
critics of Jesus, in the matter of fasting. It need not 
surprise us, therefore, to find that it was also appealed 
to by the disciples of Jesus in the matter of prayer: 
“And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a cer- 
tain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples.” Dr. Mansel says: “We may infer from this, 
and from what follows, that the teaching here referred 
to was the communication of some definite form of 
prayer, to be recited periodically according to the cus- 
tom of the Jews. Our Lord answers the request by 
giving a form of prayer; but by the parable and exhor- 
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tations that follow he teaches that earnestness and con- 
stancy in prayer are more important than the particular 
form of words used.” Speaking on the same point, Dr. 
A. B. Bruce adds: “We may call this form the alphabet 
of all possible prayer. It embraces the elements of all 
spiritual desire, summed up in a few choice sentences, 
for the benefit of those who may not be able to bring 
their struggling aspirations to birth in articulate lan- 
guage.” Our own view is that the Lord’s Prayer is de- 
signed for the use of all believers in all ages. It has, 
however, no magical value; and the benefits to be de- 
rived from the repetition of it depend entirely upon a 
rational and spiritual apprehension of its meaning. In 
the form in which St. Luke presents it to us it contains, 
besides the address, six separate petitions, the first three 
of which refer to God’s glory, and the remaining three 
to man’s good. 

The address reads: “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
Whedon’s note is good: “Against atheism, which teaches 
that there is no God; against pantheism, which teaches 
that God is not a person, but identical with nature; 
against Hpicurism, which teaches that God cares noth- 
ing for his creatures; against polytheism, which teaches 
that there are many gods—our Saviour teaches that 
our one God is a tender and gracious parent, who knows 
our wants and listens to our prayers.” The use of the 
plural pronoun “Our,” instead of the singular “My,” is 
very significant. It is a stroke against selfish individu- 
alism, reminding us, as often as we take the prayer upon 
our lips, that we are not isolated and independent crea- 
tures, but stand in closest fellowship with a vast human 
brotherhood. Nor is the expression, “which art in 
heaven,” without a definite meaning; for, while God is 
everywhere, it is, nevertheless, intimated in the sacred 
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Scriptures that he makes a special manifestation of his 
power and glory in the place which we call heaven. In 
the thought that he is above us there is a lesson of rev- 
erence and awe which we should do well to lay to 
heart. 

First petition: “Hallowed be thy name.” The word 
“hallowed” might be rendered “revered,” and the 
thought is: “Let thy name be treated as holy by all 
men.” The name of God stands for everything that is 
essential in his character. When Isaiah heard the sera- 
phim crying round about the throne, their words were: 
' “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth 
is full of his glory.” 

Second petition: “Thy kingdom come.” Alford says: 
“¢Thy kingdom’ here is the fullness of the accomplish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, so often spoken of in pro- 
phetic scripture.” This is undoubtedly correct. In a 
sense, the kingdom of God has already come, but it has 
not yet entirely prevailed in the earth. Godet elabo- 
rates the same thought: “The term, kingdom of God, 
denotes an external and social state of things, but one 
which results from an inward and individual change. 
This petition expresses the longing of the child of God 
for that reconciled and sanctified humanity, within the 
bosom of which the will of the Father will be done with- 
out opposition.” ; 

Third petition: “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
in earth.” When God’s kingdom comes, in the highest 
sense, then also his will will be done. The second and 
third petitions therefore blend together into one. As 
the angels obey God promptly, joyously, perfectly in 
heaven, so we are taught by our Lord to pray that men 
may learn to obey him in earth. Whedon’s capital note 
may well be considered in this connection: “The phrase 
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‘in earth’ clearly indicates the expectation that obedience 
to God’s will, bringing on the coming of his kingdom, 
should overspread the earth. This universal hope is 
placed in the very bosom of this universal prayer. It is 
instinct with the very life of missionary enterprise. That 
kingdom is to be introduced not by the convulsion of 
the world’s dissolution, but by the submission of all 
hearts to its extending sway. ‘The Church cannot, there- 
fore, pray this clause of the divine prayer in the full 
spirit of its power without becoming a missionary 
Church. In this petition is the concentrated germ of all 
holy enterprise, of all aggressive energy, of all Christian 
sacrifice, for the conversion of men, for the blessing of 
the race, and for the recalling of an apostate world to 
God.” 

Fourth petition: “Give us day by day our daily bread.” 
In opposition to a number of diverging views, we prefer 
to accept the phrase, “daily bread,” as a correct trans- 
lation of the Greek text. The reference is, moreover, 
not to spiritual bread, nor to the bread of the eucharist; 
but to the food which is necessary for the sustenance of 
our bodies. For this we are authorized to ask God, be- 
lieving that he will hear and answer us. But our re- 
quest must be limited to present needs. Nor must we 
expect God to give us bread by miraculous means. The 
things that we get by his blessing on our own labors are 
his gifts. 

Fifth petition: “And forgive us our sins; for we also 
forgive every one that is indebted to us.” The deepest 
feeling of any man, after that of his dependence, is that 
of his guiltiness before God. He knows himself to bea 
sinner, in need of pardon. No other thing does he need 
so much. The idea that the second clause of this peti- 
tion includes an imprecation upon ourselves in case we 
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refuse to pardon the offenses of our fellow-men against 
ourselves is scarcely tenable. Godet points out the cor- 
rect sense of the clause: “All evil as we are, yet we our- 
selves use the right of grace which belongs to us, by re- 
mitting debts to those who are our debtors; how much 
more wilt not thou, Father, who art goodness itself, use 
thy right toward us!” lLuke’s very absolute expres- 
sion, ‘“ We forgive every one that is indebted to us,” “sup- 
poses the believer to be now living in that sphere of 
charity which Jesus came to create on earth, and the 
principle of which is laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Let us, none the less, remember that unfor- 
giving is unforgiven. As Matthew Henry puts it: “We 
have no reason to expect, nor can with any confidence 
pray, that God would forgive our sins against him, if we 
do not sincerely, and from a truly Christian principle of 
charity, forgive those that have at any time affronted us 
or been injurious to us.” 

Sixth petition: “And lead us not into temptation; but 
deliver us from evil.” How are we to reconcile this 
prayer with St. James’s exhortation: “My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations?” 
The answer is not difficult. It is right that the child of 
God, conscious of his own weakness, should dread the 
approach of temptation, and plead for exemption from 
it, and should yet, when the Heavenly Father, in infinite 
wisdom, suffers the temptation to come, believe that it 
is all right, and try to make a good use of it. “The ex- 
ternal circumstances in which men are placed by God’s 
will may furnish more or less of temptation to sin; the 
internal assent, which yields to temptation, is not of 
God. In this latter sense, no man is tempted of God, 
but of his own lust. In the former sense, we pray that 
God will not place us in circumstances of especial temp- 
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“tation. This is perfectly compatible with the admission 
that such temptations, should it please God to send them 
as trials, may, when rightly used, be even an occasion 
of Christian joy; just as it is the duty of a Christian to 
avoid persecution when he may lawfully do so, notwith- 
standing the blessing pronounced on those who are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake.” (Mansel.) 


Il. IMPORTUNITY IN PRAYER, 

The mere details of the parable contained in verses 
5-8 are not to be pressed. Their only value is in the 
fact that they serve as a setting for the one great thought 
which the parable is designed to inculcate. As Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott remarks: “The parable must be read in the | 
light of the customs of the East, where inns are excep- 
tional and where travelers are dependent on hospitality.” 
It should also be borne in mind that Orientals often 
travel in the night in order to avoid the intense ‘heat. 
The case brought to our attention here is an extreme 
one. At a most unseasonable hour, after the door is 
shut and barred, and the householder and his whole fam- 
ily have retired to rest, there comes the request to bor- 
row three loaves of bread for a late-arrived guest. No 
wonder that the request is at first met with a sort of 
petulant refusal. The expression, “I can not rise and 
give thee,” really means, “I will not do it.” Yet, on a 
little reflection, the householder comes to the conclusion 
that it will be better to get up and give the loaves than 
to be further worried by the cool and impudent impor- 
tunity of his neighber. Persistency wins. That is the 
prevailing idea in the whole story. 

' The spiritual lesson of the parable, as one must see, is 
“that men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” That 
this is so is apparent from verses 9 and 10, which have 
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the force of a practical application: “And I say unto” 
you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 

find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every 

one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 

and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” Let no 

-man be discouraged, therefore, if his prayer does not at 

once get a response. His business is to persevere, and 

he may be sure that God will sooner or later give kindly 

heed to his plea. 

The whole note of Dr. Abbott may properly be in- 
corporated here: “This parable illustrates intercessory 
prayer, the request being preferred by one not for him- 
self, but for another whose need he feels, but is unable to 
supply. Like the parable of the unjust judge, Christ 
here employs the lower to illustrate the higher. If a 
selfish and indolent man, who will not rise from his bed 
for the sake of benevolence, will yield to importunity; 
much more will God, from sympathy and benevolence, 
yield to the importunity of his children when inspired 
by spiritual earnestness. There is nothing in this im- 
portunity inconsistent with Matthew vi. 7, for repeti- 
tions that spring from intensity are not ‘vain repeti- 
tions.’ If the delay of a divine answer to prayer could 
be attributed to God’s disapproval of our request, im- 
portunity would be impertinent; but when the delay is 
caused by our unreadiness to receive, importunity be- 
comes a necessary condition of the grant. Importunity 
for spiritual blessings is never impertinent; as the ur- 
gency of a child for a mother’s aid in learning to read, 
or the urgency of the child of God to receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

In order further to enforce the same general concep- 
tion, and to set forth more specifically the thought that 
sincere prayer will certainly be answered, Jesus uses 
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still another illustration. The substance of the illustra- 
tion is this: There is no earthly father that will mock 
the need of his son by giving him a stone for bread or 
a serpent for a fish or a scorpion for an egg. The very 
thought of such a thing is an absurdity. Merely to 
state it is to show how foolish and impossible it is. But 
if earthly fathers are incapable of this unnatural and 
Satanic conduct, how much more is our Father in heaven 
incapable of anything of the kind! They are evil, the 
taint of sin is on them; he is without the least stain, 
absolutely pure and good. Is it not supremely certain 
that he will “give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?” Matthew’s version reads: “ Will give good things 
to them that ask him.” The gift of the Holy Spirit im- 
plies the gift of all other good things. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1, “There is very slender proof of what is often as- 
serted, that our Lord took nearly the whole of this 
prayer from existing Jewish formulas. Not that such 
a view of the matter would contain in it anything irrev- 
erent or objectionable; for if pious Jews had framed 
such petitions, our Lord, who came to fulfill everything 
that was good under the old covenant, might, in a higher 
sense and spiritual meaning, have recommended the 
same forms to his disciples. But such does not appear 
to have been the fact. Lightfoot produces only the 
most general commonplace parallels for the petitions 
from the rabbinical books.” (Alford.) 

2. “How much we miss by restraining prayer, re- 
serving it for special occasions or for the greater crises 
of life! But if we would only loop up with heaven each 
successive hour, if we would only run the thread of 
prayer through the shea, events and the common 
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tasks, we should find the whole day and the whole life 
swinging on a higher, calmer level. The common task 
would cease to be common, and the earthly would be less 
earthly, if we only threw a bit of heaven on it or opened 
it out to heaven.” (Rev. H. Burton, in “Expositor’s 
Bible.”) 

3. Jesus exhorts us not to “use vain repetitions as the 
heathen do.” But no repetition is vain until it becomes 
automatic or mechanical. As long as it has an earnest 
heart behind it, we may be sure that it is acceptable 
with God. Many prayers ought to be repeated over 
and again. A sincere Christian will find it impossible 
coldly to lay hfs petitions before the throne of grace, 
and then depart. Urgency is an element of every true 
prayer. 

4. God answers all the prayers of his children; not 
always by giving them what they ask, but always by 
giving them what they supremely need. It may be best 
for him to withhold for a season, or forever, many of 
the things that,_they earnestly desire; but in such cases 
he substitutes something better. We get from him, 
therefore, never less than we solicit,and often more. At 
the time it may be impossible for us to see that it is so, 
but we shall surely see it after the lapse of time has 
cleared our spiritual vision, or at least, if not in this 
world, then in the world to come. It is always God’s 
good pleasure that we should have the Holy Spirit. 
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37 Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord when he com- 
eth shall find watching: verily 1 say unto you, that he shall gird 
himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will come 
forth and serve them. 

88 And if he shall come in the second watch, or come in the 
third watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants. 

39 And this know, that if the goodman:of the house had 
known what hour the thief would come, he would have watched, 
and not have suffered his house to be broken through. 

40 Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of man cometh at 
an hour when ye think not. 

41 Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou this para- 
ble unto us, or even to all?: 

42 And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord shall make ruler over his household, to 
give them their portion of meat in due season? ; 

43 Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing. 

44 Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make him ruler 
over all that he hath. 

45 But and if that servant say in his heart, My lord delayeth 
his coming; and shall begin to beat the menservants and 
maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; 

46 The lord of that servant will come in a day when he look- 
eth not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will 
cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers. 

47 And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and pre- 
pared not himself, neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes. 

48 But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required; and to whom 
men have committed much, of him they will ask the more. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess; but be filled with the Spirit.” (Eph. v. 18.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—December, A.D. 29. 
PLACE.—Probably in Judea. 


NOTE 1.—The exhortations which constitute our present les- 
son are recorded by Matthew (xxiv. 42-51) as having been 
spoken in other historical connections. We must suppose, there- 
fore, either that one or the.other of the evangelists has reported 
them out of their correct chronological relations, or that they 
were really spoken by our Lord on more than one occasion. 


NOTE 2.—It is unfortunate that in the selection of this lesson 
the committee did not begin with the 35th instead of the 37th 
verse. The order of thought would thereby have been pre- 
served much more faithfully. Let all teachers and scholars test 
the matter for themselves. 


1. GENERAL EXHORTATION TO WATCHFULNESS. 


The main thought of the first paragraph of our lesson 
is expressed in verse 40: “Be ye therefore ready also: 
for the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not.” Jesus declined to give his disciples any specific 
information as to the exact time of his second coming. 
More than that, he assured them that he himself did not 
know when it would take place: “But of that day or 
that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” (Mark xiii. 32, R. V.) 
The event itself he assured them was certain, and the 
indefiniteness of its date, he insisted, was a reason why 
they should be prepared for it. 

It is the duty of all true disciples to watch for the re- 
turn of their Lord as the Oriental servants watch by 
night with loins girt and lamps trimmed for the coming 
of their master from the wedding feast. A special 
blessing is in store for those who herein show special 
faithfulness. The language which Jesus uses to describe 
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the reward of such ones, while it is highly figurative, ” 
must still be taken as setting forth a great and wonder- 
ful truth: the Lord “shall gird himself, and make them 
to sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them.” 
The comment of Godet brings out the thought: “ What 
does the Master do when received in this way? Moved 
by such fidelity, instead of seating himself at the table 
prepared, he causes his devoted servants to seat them- 
selves, and, girding himself as they were girt, he ap- 
proaches them to serve them, and presents them with 
‘the food which they have prepared for him.” What a 
conception, this of the weak but faithful disciples being 
thus honored by their Lord! Nor is it all a mere fancy. 
At the bottom of it there is, no doubt, a great fact. 
After the Roman subjugation, the Jews divided the 
night into four watches: from 6 o'clock to 9, from 9 to 
12, from 12 to 3, and from 3 to 6. The expression, “if 
he shall come in the second watch, or come in the third watch,” 
implies, therefore, that the event may be long delayed. 
Jesus always taught that he should come suddenly, but 
not that he should come soon. Van Oosterzee says: 
“The parousia does not come so quickly as impatience, 
nor yet so late as carelessness supposes.” If the exact 
hour were known, there might be some faint semblance 
of an excuse for carelessness in the interval. But as it 
is hidden, the wise man will feel that he cannot afford 
to be off his guard at any time. The meaning of the 
parable in verse 39 is: “If the owner of the house had 
been previously informed at just what time he might ex- 
pect the thief to make an assault, he would have taken 
the precaution to get ready for defense, and then have 
rested easy till the critical hour arrived. In default of 
such information, he had no option except to exercise a 
perpetual vigilance.” It need scarcely be said that the 
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“only point of comparison between the advent of Jesus 
Christ and the attack of the thief is found in the fact of 
their both being sudden. 


il, A SPECIAL WARNING TO THE APOSTLES. 


As usual, Peter was the spokesman for the little circle 
of apostles. For himself, and no doubt for them also, 
he inquired: “ Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, 
or even to all?” Without appearing to reply directly 
to this question, Jesus nevertheless responded in such a 
way as to give a full and satisfactory answer. While 
not saying either yes or no, he made it quite clear not 
only that he had before included the apostles in his ex- 
hortation, but also that he had thought of them in par- 
ticular: “Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his lord shall make ruler over his household, to 
give them their portion of meat in due season?” ‘The 
“household” is here the Christian Church; the “stew- 
ards” are, first, the apostles, and, secondly, all properly 
called and constituted ministers. The adjective “ faith- 
ful” refers to moral qualities, and “wise” to intellectual 
capacities. ‘To give them their portion of meat in due 
season” has reference to providing spiritual nutriment 
for believers in Jesus. The figure which we have thus ex- 
pounded is drawn, as the “ Cambridge Greek Testament” 
says, “from a large estate or household, over which an 
honest and intelligent slave would be appointed stew- 
ard, part of his duty being to give the daily allowance 
of food to the slaves... . . From this short parable 
springs the conception of the stewardship of the Chris- 
tian ministry expounded in the Epistles and indelibly 
fixed in religious thought.” 

For such faithful and wise steward or servant there is 
a large and generous reward. God recognizes fidelity 
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and honors it. Protestantism has contested the false 
Romish doctrine of the merit of works until it has almost 
come to the point of maintaining that uprightness and 
integrity deserve no special credit. But that is certainly 
not the view set out in the New Testament, which uni- 
formly represents the Lord as pronouncing a “well 
done” upon the heads of those who have acted nobly 
and loyally in the conflicts of life. Is not this idea set 
forth in the lesson before us? “ Blessed is that servant 
whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. Of 
a truth I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over 
all that he hath.” Diligence and faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of duty will be surely recognized. He who meets 
the obligations imposed upon him shall be promoted. 
The true minister of Jesus Christ is sure of his recom- 
pense. The imagery of the verses just above quoted is 
drawn from the Oriental custom of appointing inferior 
servants found to be competent and trustworthy to 
higher and more important positions, as Joseph was ap- 
pointed in the house of Potiphar. If it be asked, “How 
is it possible that each faithful servant shall be over all 
his Master’s goods?” the answer is, “That promotion 
shall not be like earthly promotion, wherein the eminence 
of one excludes that of another, but rather like the dif- 
fusion of love, in which the more each has the more there: 

is for all.” 
Dropping abruptly the point under consideration, Jesus: 
turned next to speak of the evil servant who dares to 
presume that he is licensed to do wrong because his lord 
tarries on the way. Does a little delay, more or less, 
mean that the Lord will never come? Can any man de- 
lude himself with a notion so preposterous as that? 
Were it not for the unchallenged facts which require us 
to say yes, we should promptly say no! Men do so de- 
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lude themselves. Even ministers of the gospel are guilty 
of this folly. 

Against the evil servant two charges are set down. 
The first one is cruelty, and the second is sensuality. He 
“begins to beat the menservants and maidservants” as 
if he were their lord. He gradually forgets that his 
own position is strictly subordinate, and that he must 
one day give an account for all of his actions. “In dif- 
ferent ages popes and prelates have tyrannized over their 
fellows as if they were never to be called by the Lord to 
an account for their doings. Because sentence was not 
speedily executed by the coming of the Son of Man they 
set themselves to do all manner of evil.” (Whedon.) 
But the evil servant also gives himself up to all manner 
of reveling and self-indulgence, “to eat and drink, and 
to be drunken.” Is it not a fearful thing that such a 
picture should have often found its eoupternere in the 
Christian Church? 

What shall be the fate of such a servant? Does God 
forget to punish? Is he blind to evil conduct? Is he 
indifferent to the moral order of the universe? Nay, 
not so. Sooner or later he makes a perfect balance be- 
tween character and destiny. “The lord of that servant 
will come in a day when he looketh not for him, and in 
an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him in 
sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the unbe- 
lievers.” The expression, “cut him in sunder,” is de- 
rived from the terrible ancient custom of sawing the 
bodies of malefactors in twain. As used here, it is 
a figure for punishment of the severest and most painful 
sort. Instead of “unbelievers,” St. Matthew has the 
word “hypocrites.” It is with such that the lot of an 
unfaithful minister is to be cast. Pledged by his very 
office to sincerity and conscientiousness, he is guilty of 
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practical infidelity and of double-minded hypocrisy. It 
is meet that he should go to his own place. 

The two concluding verses of our lesson link them- 
selves very naturally to the foregoing discourse. “They 
lay down the general principle on which the teaching 
given in verses 42-46 rests—namely, that results must 
be proportionate to opportunities.” It is easy to see 
why the servant who knows his master’s will and does 
it not should be beaten with many stripes. Exceptional 
privileges, if rejected, involve exceptional guilt and pun- 
ishment. But why should the servant who does not 
know his master’s will be beaten at all, even with few 
stripes? Is this just? Farrar resolves the difficulty by 
making “knew not” mean “knew not fully,’ and he 
adds: “There is no such thing as absolute moral igno- 


rance.” 
HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Christian men may as well make up their minds to 
remain in ignorance of the exact date of our Lord’s 
second advent. In view of what he himself has told us 
on the subject, the effort to settle the question is both 
foolish and impious. It is one of the strange things that 
so many persons should have been led astray at this 
point. 

2. But though we cannot peer into the far future and 
see the time when the bending heavens shall make a 
pathway for our descending Lord, we can so live as to 
be ready for that great event. To those who are walk- 
ing as Christians ought to walk it is a matter of absolute 
indifference whether it takes place to-morrow or a thou- 
- sand years hence. Let us watch and be faithful. 

3. While the exhortations of this lesson are addressed 
to all believers, they have a special application to Chris- 
tian ministers, who are, so to speak, responsible not only 
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for their own conduct, but also for the conduct of the 
flocks committed to their keeping. They should feel that 
they are greatly honored by being intrusted with so 
weighty and serious a charge, and should strive to acquit 
themselves of it as in the sight of God. 

4, When we have done all things we ought still to feel 
that we are unprofitable servants. Nevertheless, our 
Heavenly Father, in his infinite goodness and mercy, con- 
descends to reward our endeavors to serve him. For 
every righteous act there is a sure recompense. On the 
other hand, the penalty of sin is as certain as the shining 
of to-morrow’s sun. 

5. It sometimes looks to our dim eyes as if God had 
forgotten to be just. But he never forgets. For reasons 
of his own he often allows to wicked men ample scope 
for the development of their wickedness. But this de- 
lay is only for a season. It will end by and by in the 
overwhelming demonstration of God’s righteousness. 

6. If it be true that “unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall much be required,” then what must be the 
responsibility of all those who from youth to middle life 
and old age have heard the gospel and failed to submit 
to its claims? Surely for them there shall be many 
stripes. 
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1 Now upon the first day of the week, very early in the 
morning, they came unto the sepulcher, bringing the spices 
which they had prepared, and certain others with them. 

2 And they found the stone rolled away from the sepulcher. 
a 3 And they entered in, and found not the body of the Lord 

esus. ; 

4 And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed there- 
about, behold, two men stood by them in shining garments: 

5 And as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the 
pe they said unto them, Why seek ye the living among the | 

ead ? 

6 He is not here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto 
you when he was yet in Galilee, 

7 Saying, The Son of man must be delivered into the hands 
of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. 

8 And they remembered his words, 

9 And returned from the sepulcher, and told all these things 
unto the eleven, and to all the rest. f 

10 It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother 
of James, and other women that were with them, which told 
these things unto the apostles. 

11 And their words seemed to them as idle tales, and they 
believed them not. 

12 Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepulcher; and stoop- 
ing down, he beheld the linen clothes laid by themselves, and 
departed, wondering in himeelf at that which was come to 
pass. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘He is not here, but is risen.” 
(Luke xxiv. 6.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—At daybreak on the Sunday morning after the cruci- 
fixion. 
PLACE.—At the tomb of Joseph, in the garden near Calvary. 
NOTE.—The Romans were in the habit of leaving their vic- 
tims on the cross till they wasted away, or fell to pieces limb 
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from limb. But the Jews did not allow a dead: body to be ex- 
posed after sunset. “In the midst of deliberate judicial murder 
they were scrupulous about ceremonial observances.” Fearing 
that the land would be defiled if Jesus and the two robbers re- 
mained on the cross during the Sabbath day, they begged Pilate 
“that their legs might be broken ”—so as to hasten death—“and 
that they might be taken away” and buried. This was accord- 
ingly done in the case of the two robbers, but not in the case 
of Jesus, who was found, on examination, to be already dead. 
One of the soldiers, however, perhaps in sheer wantonness, 
“with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there out 
blood and water.’ Nothing saved Jesus from a felon’s burial 
but the intervention of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. 
- They were both rich men, and both members of the Sanhedrin. 
They did not have the courage to become disciples of Jesus 
while he lived, but in the hour of his death they showed a more 
commendable spirit. The former boldly went in and begged the 
body from Pilate. The latter contributed, as a means of a par- 
tial embalmment, “a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hun- 
dred pound weight.” Plummer says: “The quantity is royal, 
but not improbable, and reminds us of Mary’s profusion. It is 
a rich man’s proof of devotion, and possibly of remorse for a 
timidity which now seemed irremediable.” Acting together, 
Joseph and Nicodemus “took the body of Jesus, and bound it 
in linen cloths with the spices, as the custom of the Jews is to 
bury,” and then laid it in a rock-hewn tomb ‘“ wherein was 
never man yet laid.” Certain women that had been the friends 
of Jesus watched the whole process, carefully noting “how his 
body was laid,” and afterwards returned home to rest during 
the Sabbath day. Finally, the Jewish authorities requested and 
obtained a guard from Pilate to watch the sepulcher, and per- 
mission to seal it with the official Roman seal, which no one 
would have the hardihood to break. “And thus the Redeemer. 
was left—pale, but victorious—to sleep through the Sabbath.” 


I. THE VISIT TO THE SEPULCHER. 


It is very likely that two distinct groups of women 
went to the sepulcher on Sunday morning. The group 
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mentioned by St. Mark (xvi. 1) did not buy their spices 
until after sunset of the Jewish Sabbath. So the Greek 
text clearly indicates. But St. Luke tells us (xxiii. 55, 
56) that the women of his narrative made their pur- 
chase on returning from the interment of the Lord be- 
fore sunset on Friday, and then “rested the sabbath day 
according to the commandment.” It is likely, however 
(compare Mark xvi. 1 with Luke xxiv. 10), that they 
all became more or less mixed together at or in the vi- 
cinity of the sepulcher. 
“Very early in the morn- 
ing” of the first day of the 
week—our Sunday or Lord’s 
day —‘“ while it was yet 
dark” (John xx. 1), the 
faithful women who had fol- 
lowed Jesus so steadfastly 
while he was alive, and who 
~ had watched with eager so- 
licitude the place and proc- 
ess of his interment, “ came 
unto the sepulcher.” When 
they reached it, “the sun 
was risen ”—just risen. Their purpose was exceedingly 
simple: to “anoint” the body of their Lord. It was not 
enough for them that Nicodemus had lavished his wealth 
in the same way. Their hearts demanded that they too 
should do something to show their affection. We are 
never satisfied with the services that others may have 
rendered to the objects of our love, even if such services 
are greater than we could have performed. 

Contrary, no doubt, to their expectation, “they found 
the stone rolled away from the sepulcher.” Let it be 
borne in mind that the sepulcher was not a grave dug 
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in the earth, but probably an excavation in the side of a 
hill, with chambers running at right angles to it for the 
reception of the dead bodies. The women entered it, © 
therefore, and looked in the successive niches or cham- 
bers for the body of Jesus. Butallinvain. It was not 
there. It is not difficult for us to understand that they 
were “much perplexed thereabout,” for the idea of 
a resurrection does not appear to have entered their 
minds. Their only thought was: “What can have be- 
come of our Lord?” 


ll. THE APPEARANCE OF THE ANGELS. 


While they were in this condition of amazed wonder 
a thing took place that added to their confusion. “Two 
men stood by them in shining garments,” or, as the Re- 
vised Version puts it, “in dazzling apparel.” Such vest- 
ments were becoming to these heavenly visitants, who 
had taken the form of men for the purpose of this in- 
terview. If the women had been “ perplexed” before, 
they were “affrighted” now; so much so that “ they 
bowed down their faces to the earth,” the natural atti- 
tude of absolute mental prostration. Not daring to look 
up, they yet heard strange words: “ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen.” 
These words contained a gentle reproof, as if the angels 
had said: “It is a strange thing that you should be 
looking for your Lord here in this place of decay and 
death when you ought to have known that no sepulcher 
was strong enough to hold him.” In the same line the 
angels added: “ Remember how he spake unto you when 
he was yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.” Did not this appeal call 
up a flood of recollections in their minds, and give a new 
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meaning to many things that they had heard from the 
lips of their Lord in the days of his flesh? Did it not 
cause them a sudden sense of surprise to discover that 
they had allowed some of his most explicit utterances 
to slip away from their thoughts? “And they remem- 
bered his words,” as they could not easily help doing 
when once their attention was called to the matter, 


ili. THE MISSION TO THE APOSTLES. 


From John xx. 2 we infer that Mary of Magdala had, 
in the first instance, run from the sepulcher to tell Peter 
and John of the removal of the stone, and had therefore 
not seen the first vision of angels, The other women 
now “returned from the sepulcher, and told all these 
things unto the eleven,” and afterwards also “to all the 
rest” of the disciples with whom they met. Both St. 
Matthew and St. Mark give vivid descriptions of the 
manner in which they discharged this commission, 
which, as we also learn from these evangelists, was in 
fact put upon them by the angels. Matthew says: “They 
departed quickly from the sepulcher with fear and great 
joy; and did run to bring his disciples word.” Mark 
says: “They went out quickly, and fied from the sepul- 
cher; for they trembled and were amazed: neither said 
they anything to any man [on the way]; for they were 
afraid.” 

Only the names of the more important women are 
mentioned in verse 10; but all bore the message. As 
we have before said, this verse suggests, when compared 
with the other narratives, the idea of two groups of 
women who had been blended together. It is interest- 
ing to note the impression which their report made upon 
the apostles: “And their words seemed to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not.” The apostles were 
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as hopeless as the women had been, and more skeptical. 
Every trace of what Jesus had so often said to them 
about his resurrection appears to have vanished from 
their minds. The importance of this thought is very, 
great: for it utterly disproves the theory that the disci- 
ples, in the heat of an enthusiastic faith, first imagined 
Jesus to have risen, and then gave to the imagination 
the full force of a fact. 

But the impulsive Peter, always the first of the apos- 
tolic circle to speak and act, left the rest of his brethren - 
to their despairing doubts, and “ran unto the sepulcher,” 
determined to see for himself whether there was any 
truth in the reports of the women. Arrived at the 
place, and “stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes 
laid by themselves, and departed, wondering in himself 
at that which was come to pass.” As he was going 
away the Lord appeared to him. Only the fact is mea- 
tioned (see verse 34), no details of the manifestation be- 
ing given. We learn from John’s account (xx. 2-10) 
that he accompanied his fellow-apostle on this visit, and 
outran him to the sepulcher. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The best harmony of the different accounts of the 
resurrection is that of Dr. John A. Broadus. It really 
clears up a good many disputed questions, though it 
does not relieve all the difficulties. 

2. At least ten different appearances of Jesus after the 
resurrection are mentioned in the New Testament: to 
Mary; to the other women; to Peter alone; to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus; to the eleven, Thomas 
being absent; to the eleven, Thomas being present; to 
the seven by the Sea of Galilee; to more than five hun- 
dred brethren at once, probably on a mountain in Gal- 
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ilee; to James; and once more on Mount Olivet to the 
eleven. The first six of these appearances took place in 
or near Jerusalem, and five of them on the day of the 
resurrection. 

3. Dr. Geikie says: “ No detailed narrative of the suc- 
cessive appearances of Jesus to his disciples after his res- 
urrection has been left us, each narrative giving only 
special cases which had particularly impressed the mind 
of the writer. It is evident, indeed,,that he showed him- 
self on many occasions of which no record is preserved, 
for St. John expressly tells us, in his summary of the 
forty days, that, besides the sign in the case of Thomas, 
Jesus did many others before his disciples, which are not 
written in the Gospel bearing the apostle’s name, and 
he had promised that he would manifest himself again, 
soon after his death, to those who continued faithful to 
him. Had wea full narrative of the mysterious interval 
between Calvary and the ascension, it would doubtless 
illustrate, more vividly than existing records permit, the 
fullness and variety of demonstration which alone ac- 
counts for the firm and triumphant proclamation of the 
resurrection by the apostles and early Church.” 

4, Speaking in regard to the fact of the resurrection, 
Heinrich Ewald says: “ Nothing stands more historical- 
ly certain than that Jesus rose from the dead and ap- 
peared again to his followers, or that their seeing him 
‘thus again was the beginning of a higher faith, and of 
all their Christian work in the world. It is equally cer- 
tain that they thus saw him, not as a common man, or 
as a shade or ghost risen from the grave, but as the one 
only Son of God—already more than man at once in na- 
ture and power; and that all who thus beheld him rece- 
ognized at once and instinctively his unique, divine dig- 
nity, and firmly believed in it thenceforth. The twelve 
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and others had, indeed, learned to look on him, even 
in life, as the true Messianic King and the Son of God, 
but from the moment of his reappearing they recognized 
more clearly and fully the divine side of his nature, and 
saw in him the conqueror of death. Yet the two pic- 
tures of him thus fixed in their minds were in their es- 
sence identical. That former familiar appearance of the 
earthly Christ, and this higher vision of him, with its 
depth of emotion and ecstatic joy, were so interrelated 
that, even in the first days or weeks after his death, they 
could never have seen in him the heavenly Messiah if 
they had not known him so well as the earthly.” 

5. The faithfulness with which the first Christian 
women adhered to Jesus has become a commonplace. 
They were last at his cross and earliest at his grave. In 
every century, moreover, since that day the great major- 
ity of the friends of Jesus in the world have belonged to 
the gentler sex. 
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15 And when one of them that sat at meat with him heard 
these things, he said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. 

16 Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great sup- 
per, and bade many: 

17 And sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come; for all things are now ready. 

18 And they all with one consent began to make excuse. The 
first said unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I 
must needs go and see it: I pray thee have me excused. 

19 And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I 
go to prove them: I pray thee have me excused. 

20 And another said, I have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come. 

21 So that servant came, and showed his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house being angry said to his servant, 
Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 

: Le ree the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the 
ind. 

22 And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room. 

23 And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house 
may be filled. 

24 For I say unto you, That none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“‘Come; for all things are now ready.”’ 
(Luke xiv. 17.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—December, A.D. 29. 

PLACE.—Probably in Perea. 

NOTE.—Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “This parable is not to be 
confounded with the somewhat analogous one in Matthew 
xxii. 1-14. Both are alike in representing the kingdom of 
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heaven by a feast, to which many are invited, and from which 
many turn away; but there the parallelism ends. In Matthew 
the feast is given by a king; the invitations are scornfully re- 
jected; the act is one of rebellion, and is consummated by the 
murder of the servants; it is punished by the death of the reb- 
els; the good and bad are gathered into the feast; and, finally, 
one of the guests is cast out because, though he had accepted 
the invitation, he had not provided himself with nor accepted 
the king’s provision of a wedding garment. Here the feast is 
given by a private citizen; the invitations are declined with 
some show of respect; the declination is an indication of indif- 
ference, rather than of open antagonism; the punishment is 
the utter exclusion of those first invited; there is no intima- 
tion that both good and bad are brought in; no incident 
analogous to that of the wedding guest without a wedding gar- 
ment occurs, and the foundation is not even laid for it.” 


Il. FRIVOLOUS EXCUSES. 

The Master had been speaking of feasts and banquets, 
and his words seem to have awakened in the mind of 
one of his hearers a pleasurable anticipation of the Mes- 
sianic advent, when, according to current expectation, 
the sons of Abraham should partake of food more deli- 
cious than manna. Hence, the exultant exclamation: 
“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God.” It had probably never occurred to the speaker 
that there was any possibility that he or any of his fel- 
low-countrymen should fail of participation in that 
great honor. The meaning of the parable which fol- 
lows is, in substance, this: “ Yes, blessed is he that shall 
enjoy the privilege of which thou hast spoken; and 
therefore beware of rejecting the blessedness at the very 
moment when thou art extolling its greatness.’ 

The “certain man,” who is the chief person of the 
parable, represents God; the “supper” which he made 
is a figure of the blessings of free salvation; and the 
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“many” persona who were first invited to be present 
are the so-called better classes of the Jewish nation. A 
curious Kastern custom is referred to in verse 17: “And 
sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come; for all things are now ready.” In 
“The Land and the Book,” Dr. Thomson says: “I no- 
ticed that the friend at whose house we dined last even- 
ing sent a servant to call us when dinner was ready. Is 
this custom generally observed? Not very strictly 
among the common people nor in cities, where Western 
manners have greatly modified the Oriental; but in Leb- 
anon itstill prevails. Ifa sheik or emir invites you, he al- 
wa'ys sends a servant to call you at the proper time. The 
fact that this custom is mainly confined to the wealthy 
and to the nobility is in strict agreement with the para- 
ble, where the certain man who made the great supper 
and bade many is supposed to be of this class.” Note 
here that the original invitation had been given through 
the lips of unnumbered prophets. The final call was 
made by John the Baptist and Jesus Christ, whose cry 
was, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand”—a cry corre- 
sponding closely to “all things are now ready.” 

Jesus evidently intended to startle his hearers into 
thoughtfulness by adding, “And they all with one con- 
sent began to make excuse,” or, more literally, “to beg 
off.” As the “Speaker's Commentary” puts it: “The 
invited guests were inspired by a common sentiment of 
dislike against the rich friend who invited them.” 
Their refusal of the proffered kindness was concerted. 
They passed the word to one another, and their answers 
sound like a refrain. In spite of the specious pretexts 
which they put forward, the real reason which con- 
trolled their conduct was a secret unwillingness to ac- 
cept the invitation to the feast. 
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The first one said: “I have bought a piece of ground, 
and I must needs go and see it.” The land could have 
waited for inspection till some other day. It would 
have been in exactly the same situation on the morrow. 
On so poor a ground as this, it was surely frivolous to 
say: “I pray thee have me excused.” ‘The second one 
did not enter a plea of necessity, but simply said: “I 
have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them.” 
But even he, with a certain show of politeness, also 
added: “I pray thee have me excused.” The third one 
was abrupt and almost insulting: “I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.’ The reader will 
observe that “cannot” here means “will not.” ‘ 

Dr. Abbott sums up the case thus: “The first pleads 
property; the second, business; the third, domestic du- 
ties; the first, necessity; the second, his plans; the third, 
simply his will; the first is in language respectful; the 
second, less so; the third is abrupt and almost insulting. 
Neither of them is kept away by anything intrinsically . 
sinful. Neither of them proffers a good excuse; for the 
farm and the oxen could have waited, and the wife 
could have come with her husband; the claims of this 
life and the other are not inconsistent.” Bengel tersely 
says: “Neither the field nor the plowing nor the wed- 
ding need have been any real hindrance.” The univer- 
sality with which the invitation was rejected was de- 
signed by Jesus to point out the fact that almost the 
whole of the ruling body among the Jews had refused 
to enter the kingdom of God. 


Il. THE ANGRY LORD. 


In the next stage of the parable the servant is brought 
before us as making his report of the cold and uncivil 
reception with which he had been met. It need not 
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surprise us to read that the master of the house was 
“angry;” for there is such a thing in God as corre- 
sponds to righteous anger in man: his judicial wrath 
against willful offenders. But it is a most inspiring 
thought that the anger of the Master reveals itself as a 
new display of grace. The dignitaries and chief men 
having declined to sit at his table, he summons the 
common people, the very lowest classes, to take the un- 
occupied room: “Go out quickly into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind.” This picture is 
impossible for us to realize in our land. “In the Hast, 
rich in beggars, opulent in misery, without poorhouses 
or hospitals, or other organized means of caring for 
and lessening misery, and with laws and social organism 
multiplying it, such a throng as is here described may 
often be seen in the city streets or squares, and some- 
times gathered together by the rich and generous to re- 
ceive in fitful gifts that charity which in Christendom 
is bestowed in a colder but more systematic and more 
helpful way.” The “Speaker's Commentary” adds: 
“The quality of persons now invited exactly agrees with 
those whom our Lord recommends the Pharisees to in- 
vite. They are the wretched outcasts of society, who 
are to be found lying in the back streets and lanes, but 
still within the city. Therefore they represent Jews, but 
Jews of the worst stamp, as they would be thought to. 
be by the persons to whom the parable was addressed. 
They were the ‘publicans and sinners,’ the ‘poor’ who. 
had the gospel preached to them, the people who knew 
not the law, and whom the Pharisees regarded as: 
cursed.” (Bishop B. W. Jones.) 

Without any delay the servant complied with this 
new command, and once more reported: “Lord, it is 
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done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room.” 
In this last expression there is far more than a mere 
hint of the exceeding breadth of God’s loving purposes 
toward the world. In his gracious plans there is abun- 
dance of room for every child of man. None need be 
excluded from the great feast which he has pro- 
vided. There is “enough for each, enough for all, 
enough for evermore.” If any man fail to enter, it is 
his own fault. 

“And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled.” Here we have the calling of 
the Gentiles, for those who live in the highways and 
hedges are outside of the holy city. Not merely were 
the despised classes among the Jews to be admitted, but 
even beyond these the hated Gentiles were also to be 
welcomed. ; 

Let it not be forgotten that the word “compel” 
means in this connection no more than earnestly to ex- 
hort. “The compulsion wanted is that used by Paul 
the Apostle, not by Saul the Inquisitor. The abuse of 
the word ‘compel’ in the cause of intolerance is one of 
the many instances which prove the deadness of that 
mechanical letter worship which attributes infallibil- 
ity not only to Scripture, but even to its own igno- 
rant misinterpretations. The compulsion is merciful, 
not sanguinary; it is a compulsion to inward accept- 
ance, not to outward conformity; it is employed to 
overcome the humble despair of the penitent, not the 
proud resistance of the heretic. Otherwise it would 
have been applied not to the poor, suffering outcasts, 
but to the haughty and privileged persons who had 
refused the first invitation.” (The “Cambridge Greek 
Testament.’) 
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In the meantime the solemn decree went forth: 
“None of those men which were bidden shall taste of 
my supper.” The rulers, the doctors of the law, the 
Pharisees, the whole of the rich and the learned class, 
- the religious world of the time—all, in fact, who enjoyed 
the greatest religious opportunities, but who had treat- 
ed their call with contemptuous indifference—should 
alike suffer the same deprivation and endure the same 
penalty. “The master had fully determined that some- 
body should enjoy it, but not one of those self-excusing 
men; not one of those who had coolly insulted him by 
their refusal to come. We know that Jesus teaches 
this; we know it, not upon the strength of some doubt- 
ful difference of our own, but upon the most solemn ~ 
declaration which human lips could utter, the very 
words of the Lord of the feast himself: ‘For I say unto 
you, That not one of those men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper.’ Of all the points made and illus- 
trated in this parable, this is by far the most explicit, 
the most emphatic. To quibble over this and labor to 
fritter its true significance would not only be bad exege- 
sis, but downright abuse of the divine Jesus! There- 
fore let no man ever attempt to break down the force 
of this declaration—that sinners who excuse themselves 
from the gospel feast, who, for most frivolous and even 
insulting reasons, say to the Lord Jesus, ‘I cannot 
come’—may yet in some future gospel administration 
be brought in to sit face to face with the Saviour that 
they have so guiltily dishonored! The word of the 
great Master is not to be thus set aside with impunity. 
Those men shall never taste of his supper. They can- 
not get it without his consent, and against this consent 
there stands this one final and most appalling refusal.” 


(Cowles.) 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The actual preaching of the gospel followed the 
exact order laid down in this parable. It came first to 
the officials of the Jewish Church, next to the common 
people among the Jews, and finally to the Gentiles. 
From the beginning it was God’s purpose that the good 
tidings should be proclaimed to all men. 

2. The parable, which was primarily designed to teach 
the Jewish leaders that they were in danger of bring- 
ing the doom of divine rejection upon their own heads, 
serves also to convey the still more general truth, ap- 
plicable to all men in all times, that a tender of salva- 
tion, if rejected, is withdrawn. 

3. It is impossible for men to frame a good reason for 
refusing to heed the invitations of the gospel, and they 
accordingly substitute all sorts of flimsy and worthless 
excuses for their conduct. The breath of Jehovah will 
cause these excuses to shrivel up into nothingness in an 
instant of time. 

4, When the rich, the great, the learned turn away 
with contempt from God’s message of love and mercy, 
let it be borne to the poor, the lowly, the ignorant. It 
is designed for the “submerged tenth” as truly as for 
“the upper ten thousand,” for those who dwell in lanes 
and alleys, and along the highways and hedges, as truly 
as for those who live in palaces. 

5, It is a piece of supreme foolishness to suppose that 
Jesus was anything else than in earnest when he an- 
nounced the final exclusion from the great feast of those 
who had been first invited to it. Underlying his lan- 
guage is the sure assertion and proclamation of the 
eternal punishment of willful sin. 
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11 And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

12 And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided 
unto them his living. 

13 And not many days after the younger son gathered all to- 
gether, and took his journey into a far country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living. 

14 And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that land; and he began to be in want. 

15 And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that coun- 
try; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine 

16 And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

17 And when he came to himself, “he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger! 

18 I will arise and go to my father, fel will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

19 And am no more worthy to be "called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. 

20 And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

21 And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. 

32 But the father said to the servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet: 

23 And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, 
and be merry: 

24 For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found. And they began ‘to be merry. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ There is joy in the presence of the an- 
gels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
(Luke xv. 10.) 
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eWay wt oad As i od ee eee 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—December, A.D. 29. 
PLACE.—Probably in Perea. 


NOTE.— With the circumstances that evoked the utterance of- 
this parable we are well acquainted. The scribes and Pharisees, 
observing with a mingled feeling of contempt and indignation 
that the publicans and sinners drew near to hear Jesus, mur- 
mured, saying: “This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.” Jesus did not pretend to deny the allegation, as, indeed 
he could not truthfully have done so. On the contrary, he ad- 
mitted the fact to be as charged, and proceeded to justify him- 
self by speaking the three parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
piece of money, and the lost son. One thought runs through 
them all—this namely, that no man is so far gone in sin and 
misery as to be beyond the reach of God’s reclaiming love and 
mercy. The Son of Man did not shun contact with “the sub- 
merged tenth” of the social organization. It was, in fact, his 
express purpose to seek and to save that which was lost. 


I. SIN AND SUFFERING. 

With consummate skill Jesus first draws a picture of 
the sin of the younger son and of the suffering that fol- 
lowed. Let us notice the successive steps by which this 
sin proceeded from its inception to its culmination: 

1. The desire to be independent was itself reprehensi- 
ble. It is impossible to speak too severely of that dis- 
position of mind which rebels against the restraints of 
just authority, and longs for absolute self-control. While 
the father lived, he was fairly entitled to administer the 
property which had been won by his own toil and saved 
by his own economy. The son ought to have waited 
with a contented mind for that portion of the paternal 
estate which would have fallen to him by natural proc- 
ess in due course of time. His anticipatory demand for 
a division was in itself a piece of youthful ingratitude 


and impertinence. 
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2. Still worse was the next action of which he was 
guilty. When his father had kindly complied with his 
unreasonable request and “divided unto them his living,” 
what then must the conscienceless scapegrace do but 
gather all together and take his journey “into a far coun- 
try?” This, too, he did in a hurry—“not many days 
after.” As soon as he could collect his belongings and 
reduce them to transportable form, he abandoned the 
parental roof, and departed to live among strangers. It 
seemed to be his purpose to put the greatest possible dif- 
ference between himself and his venerable father. That 
is the idea suggested by the phrase “far country.” 

3. Finding himself at last in the midst of entirely new 
surroundings, with all restraints gone, he threw himself 
into the rapid current of a wicked life. As the matter 
would be put in modern language, he “went all the 
gaits.” His fortune had come easily, and he dissipated 
it with the utmost thoughtlessness. Though it repre- 
sented years of patient toil and self-denying economy, 
he flung it to the winds. Our Authorized Version says 
that he “wasted his substance-with riotous living.” A 
more literal rendering would be that he “scattered it 
abroad recklessly.” It would have been bad enough if 
he had only proved himself a spendthrift. But the plain 
implication is that he was also guilty of immoral excess 
and indulgence. Could he have gone farther, or have 
done worse? 

But wrongdoing brings inevitable penalties. What a 
man sows that he also reaps. Sooner than he had 
dreamed, the prodigal found himself in sad estate. The 
particulars of it are told, briefly to be sure, yet with a 
’ vividness that has burned them into the memory of the 
world. 

1. “When he had spent all,” and was, therefore, least 
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able to meet a crisis, “there arose a mighty famine in 
that land.” Instead of having unlimited resources at his 
disposal, he speedily “began to be in want.” What a 
condition was this for a daintily-bred young man whose 
white hands had never been hardened by honest work! 
Was there any way open before him? a,’ 

2. But the case was one that required prompt action. 
With starvation staring him in the face, and the boon 
companions who had shared. his money and his revels 
slipping away from him, he was compelled to find some 
means of support. And so, in default of anything better, 
“he went and joined himself to a citizen of that coun- 
_ try.” This expression implies that his position was one 
of the most servile character. He virtually became, not 
a mere hired servant, but a miserable slave. 

3. There was still “a lower deep” for him. He was 
“sent into the fields to feed swine.” Now, in the eyes 
of the Jews, swine were unclean 
beasts. They looked upon the 
vocation of a swineherd as the 
basest on the earth. Jesus drew 
the picture with the knowledge 
of this fact before his mind. 
Nor was this all. The finishing 
touch is found in the statement 
that “he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that 
the swine did eat.” But even 

so poor a privilege as grati- 

fying his hunger with the 

coarse carob pods—in shape 

and size something like our 

honey locusts—was not granted 

CAROB BEANS. him: for “no man gave unto 
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him.” Poor, starving, friendless wretch! Is this the 
proud and high-spirited fellow that lately went away 
from home in brave array with his pockets full of 
money? Was there ever before such a transition in so 
short a time? 

Il. REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS. 

We are not surprised to learn that the prodigal “came 
to himself.” Trouble and sorrow are often the most ef- 
fective means for bringing foolish people around to their 
senses. The utter failure of our.plans takes the conceit 
out of us as nothing else will do. It will be well to mark 
the road by which this particular youth found his way 
back to the old homestead. 

1. Memory came to his aid, that good angel which 
saves so many men from utterruin. He bethought him- 
self of the old, bright days, and wondered whether they 
might not be his again. The contrast between his former 
estate and his present condition rushed upon him like a 
flood, and he said to himself: ““ How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger!” The pathos of these words touches 
the fountain of tears in every generation. 

2. Memory was followed by the formation of a defi- 
nite resolution: “I will arise and go to my father.” He 
was certainly on the right track. It will be noticed that 
he did not determine to return in any self-assertive spirit. 
He did not think to venture back with any demand on 
his lips, saying: “Father, I am your son, and by virtue 
of that fact I have claims upon you which no possible 
ill conduct of mine can vacate or annul.” So far from 
it, he was ready to make a clean breast of the whole 
thing: “Father, I have sinned against heaven, and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants. 
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3. The good resolution was followed by action: “He 
arose, and came to his father.” This was the thing of 
supreme importance. It would have done him little 
good if he had wasted his days in idle dreaming of what 
he would like to do, or in making plans only to let them 
perish before their execution. His salvation was sure in 
the very moment in which he got on his feet and began 
to make tracks for his native land. 

But how was he received? Had his evil conduct can- 
celed and destroyed the affection which his father felt for 
him? Was it likely that he would meet with a cold re- 
buff as one that had brought a sharp disgrace on the’ 
family name? That was what he had deserved, but 
would he be treated according to his deserts? Let us 
see. 

1. “While he was yet a great way off his father saw 
him” and, in spite of the distance and the tattered clothes 
and changed appearance, recognized him. How keen- 
eyed love is! “And had COLE aes and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him.” How swift-footed love is! 
How tenderly forgetful of past offenses! How ready to 
forgive and embrace the penitent wanderer! 

2. True to his promise, the prodigal began at once to 
make his confession, and got half through with it: 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” Why did 
he not go on and add the rest? Because he could not. 
Close-locked in his father’s loving embrace, all thought 
of being a servant vanished from his mind. He knew 
at once that he was to be restored to his old place in the 
household. . 

3. The father was not content with a private recep- 
tion, but at once made ready for a public demonstration 
in honor of the great event. His first care was to have 
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the poor boy properly dressed, and he said to his servant: 
“ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him ”—the long 
and richly embroidered vestment, such as are kept in 
store in the Hast, and are presented to honored guests— 
“and put a ring on his hand”—the signet ring worn 
only by free men who had the right to transact business 
on their own account and to affix their seal in attestation 
of documents—‘“ and shoes on his feet”—to distinguish 
him at once from the slaves, who went barefoot. “And 
bring hither the fatted calf”—such as is usually kept in 
an Hastern homestead in reservation for some great or 
joyful occasion—“and kill it; and let us eat and be 
merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The sinner is a voluntary exile from God’s house. 
He is not driven out, but goes forth of his own perverse 
will. Even so he carries with him many gifts—his por- 
tion of the divine “substance ”’—which ought to remind 
him of his forgotten obligations. But he wanders on 
into “a far country,” separating his soul by endless 
leagues from the source of its being and blessedness. It 
is also true that he “ wastes his substance with riotous liv- 
ing:” for all living without God is, in a perfectly just 
sense, riotous living. 

2. Sooner or later the sinner begins to realize the fruit 
of his folly. It does not take him many years to learn 
that there is no real good in the course that he has 
chosen. By and by a great spiritual “famine” comes 
upon him, and he begins to be “in want.” As Dr. Godet 
remarks: “The ‘want’ marks the absolute emptiness of 
a heart which has given up everything to pleasure, and 
for which there is nothing left but to suffer.” To him, 
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too, comes the bitter experience of finding out that all 
wrong courses end on the base level of the swinherd’s 
life, and in the bitter craving for those husks of worldli- 
ness which stimulate the appetites, but have no power 
to satisfy them. 

3. Happy for him is it if, in such circumstances, he 
comes to himself long enough to reflect upon the fact— 
which the deepest and truest instinct of his nature tells 
him is a fact—that there is no reason for his starving 
and perishing while in his Heavenly Father’s house 
there is bread enough and to spare! Happier still if he 
penitently resolves to come back from his foolish wan- 
derings, with the language of honest confession on his 
lips, acknowledging his wickedness and pleading for for- 
giveness! Happiest of all if he puts this resolution into 
actual execution, utterly abandoning his evil ways, and 
returning, however rough and long the way, to his Fa- 
ther’s house! 

4, For every one that comes thus there is a glad wel- 
come. God sees him, and goes to meet him while he is 
yet a great way off. It is sometimes said that God will 
meet him halfway. But the truth is more blessed still. 
If the penitent prodigal is too weak to walk, but will 
only get up upon his feet, God will come all the way to 
meet him. Nay, if he is too weak to get up, but will 
only look in the right direction, God will come and lift 
him up and carry him back. Heaven itself holds high 
jubilee over every sinner that repenteth. 
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19 There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day: 

20 And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, 

21 And desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from 
the rich man’s table: moreover the dogs came and licked his 
sores. 

22 And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, 
and was buried; 

23 And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

24 And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on 
me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. 

25 But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. - 

26 And beside all this, between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed: so that they which would pass from hence to you 
cannot; neither can they pass to us, that would come from thence. 

27 Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father’s house: 

28 For I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torment. 

29 Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the proph- 
ets; let them hear them. 

30 And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but if one went unto 
them from the dead, they will repent. 

81 And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 


the dead. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
(Luke xvi. 13.) 


: PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—December, A.D. 29. 


PLACE.—Probably in Perea. 
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NOTE.—‘“ This parable is intimately connected with the pre- 
ceding parable of the unjust steward. Like that, it is aimed at 
the covetousness of the Pharisees. It is no answer to this to 
say that the Pharisees were not characteristically prodigal and 
luxurious. That many of them were austere and even ascet- 
ic is undoubtedly true; but there is abundant indication in 
Christ’s denunciation of the Pharisees elsewhere that the coy- 
etousness of that day, as well as of our own, sometimes accom- 
panied the vice of hoarding, and sometimes that of a prodigal 
but purely selfish expenditure. The root of the vice is in either 
case the same unbelief; and this root is clearly brought to view 
at the close of this parable, where worldliness is shown to be 
always and of necessity accompanied with that kind of unbelief 
which refuses credence to moral and spiritual truths, This 
parable is not an allegory, and the attempt to give it an alle- 
gorical interpretation is unworthy of a conscientious commen- 
tator. It is in truth a chapter out of real life, the contrasts 
both in the present and in the future here depicted being com- 
mon to allages. . . . As the materials for the parable are 
borrowed from actual life, so ‘the colors are almost all borrowed 
from the palette. of the rabbis.’ The reference to hades (hell) 
and to Abraham’s bosom are to be interpreted by the common 
philosophy of that-age.. Speaking to the Pharisees, Christ em- 
ploys the language if he does not assume the truth of their the- 
ology. But while we may not press literally the figures which 
Christ has thus borrowed, neither can we think that he has em- 
ployed them to indorse and support false views of the future 
life. In substance the truths embodied here must be accepted 
by those who accept Christ as a divine teacher; though it may 
not be easy to discriminate between the truths intended to be 
illustrated and the poetic figures employed simply for the pur- 
pose of illustration.” (Dr. Lyman Abbott.) 


1. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS IN THIS LIFE. 

The Latin word “ Dives,” which means simply “rich,” 
has been attached to the “certain rich man” of this par- 
able as if it were his name. Intelligent people will not 
make this mistake. The name-of the rich man, if in- 
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deed he is to be regarded as an individual rather than 

as the representative of a class, is not known. But his 

_ luxurious habits are described. He “was clothed in 
purple and fine linen,” his outer garment being of the 
former material, and his inner one of the latter. Purple 
robes were worn only by the greatest men. The fine 
linen, or Egyptian byssus, was so costly that a robe of it 
was worth twice its own weight in gold. “Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson says that some of it in his possession was, to 
the touch, comparable to silk, and’ not inferior in texture 
to the finest cambric. Thus arrayed, the rich man also 
“fared sumptuously every day.” Luther translates the 

Greek: “He lived like a lord, and merrily.” His exist- 
ence was a round of banquets. His great aim was to 
get the utmost amount of sensual delight from his table. 
The motives which controlled him were, therefore, both 
selfish and coarse. He used his great wealth not for the 
purpose of alleviating human want, but solely for the 
purpose of his own carnal gratification. 

Very much to the disgust, no doubt, of this elegantly 
attired and festive gentleman, “there was a certain beg- 
gar named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of 
sores.” We have not the slightest reason for supposing 
that there was any connection between this Lazarus and 
the one whom Jesus raised from the dead. The “gate” 
‘here referred to was the stately outer portal. It is well 
to notice that the expression, “was laid,” hardly brings 
out the idea of the Greek text. The original word de- 
notes “was thrown down,” thus implying, as Farrar 
says, “by one graphic touch the careless roughness and 
neglect with which the beggar was treated.” Perhaps 
he was borne to this place every day by those on whom 
he was dependent, and who preferred that he should get 
his subsistence by soliciting alms, though they resented 
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the necessity of carrying him back and forth. The 
“sores” from which he suffered were ulcerous wounds, 
being so described by a technical medical term. All that 
he asked was “to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table.” Whether this scant request 
was granted, the parable does not state; but the prob- 
able supposition is that it was. A beggar will hardly 
present himself again and again at the same place unless 
he receives at least some trifling gifts. Some commen- 
tators suppose that the licking of the sores by the dogs 
was a relief to the poor sufferer, but Dr. Plumptre says: 
“In a European apologue this might be a legitimate ex- 
planation of the fact thus stated, but with the Hastern 
feelings, that see in the dog an unclean beast, the scav- 
enger of the streets, we cannot doubt that the beggar 
would have shrunk from their licking.” His inability to 
do so was an aggravation of his pitiable condition. 

It is not stated that Lazarus was a good man, though 
as much must be inferred from the concluding portion 
of the parable. That his goodness consisted in his pov- 
erty is utterly out of the question. On the other hand, 
it is not affirmed that the rich man was purposely cruel 
or unkind. He was simply immersed in the pursuit of 
pleasure, and wickedly thoughtless of his suffering 
brother who lay at the gate. It was for these latter of- 
fenses, and not for being rich, that he was so severely 
condemned and punished. Poverty in itself is no virtue, 
and wealth is no sin. But poverty is not inconsistent 
with the highest virtue, and wealth often leads to sins 
of the most heinous character. 


Il. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS IN DEATH. 


By and by “the beggar died.” On the human side, 
it was an unimportant event. The world took no notice 
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of it. It is not even said that the poor decayed corpse 
was buried. Possibly it did not receive that honor. 
Very likely the persons whose time had been taxed to 
bear it backward and forward while there was still life 
in it felt a sense of relief that they were no longer to 
discharge so unpleasant a duty. But how different an 
affair it all was on the divine side! A retinue of shining 
angels, joyful to come on such an errand, hovered about 
the expiring form, caught up the released spirit on their 
white wings, and bore it away to Abraham’s bosom. Dr. 
Plumptre says: “Of the three terms in common use 
among the Jews to express the future state of blessed- 
_ ness—(1) the garden of Eden, or Paradise; (2) the 
throne of glory; (3) the bosom of Abraham—this was 
the most widely popular. It rested on the idea of a 
great feast, in which Abraham was the host. To lie in 
his bosom, as St. John in that of our Lord (John xiii. 23), 
was to be there as the most favored guest. And this 
was the position which was assigned to the beggar, ob- 
viously not merely as a compensation for the ‘evil things’ 
he had endured on earth, but as the crown of the faith 
and patience with which he had borne them. The being 
‘carried by angels’ was literally in accord with the pop- 
ular Jewish belief. Hither good angels in general or the 
special guardian angels of the righteous took on them 
this office.” “The rich man also died”—as even the 
richest must—“and was buried.” No doubt there was 
the usual amount of display which accompanies the de- 
mise of a “distinguished citizen,” and a fitting monu- 
ment for commemoration of his many virtues! 


Ill. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS IN THE OTHER WORLD. 


The next verse brings a new scene before us: “And 
in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” For 
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“hell” the Revised Version properly puts “ Hades.” “It 
is the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew ‘sheol.’ It im- 
plied conscious existence, and included both Paradise, 
the abode of the happy, and Gehenna, the region of the 
lost.” The Greek word rendered “torments,” so says 
Plumptre, “was applied originally to the test or touch- 
stone of metals, then to the torture to which men had 
recourse as the one sure test of the veracity of witnesses, 
then to torments generally. The nature of the ‘tor- 
ments’ here is suggested by the ‘flame’ of the next verse, 
but that word has to be taken with all its symbolic as- 
sociations, and does not necessarily imply the material 
element of fire. What is meant is that there shall be 
for the soul of the evil doer, when brought face to face 
with that holiness of God which is as a ‘consuming fire’ 
(Heb. xii. 29), an anguish as intolerable as the touch of 
earthly flame is to the nerves of the mortal body.” 

When the rich man saw Abraham afar off, and Laza- 
rus in his bosom, he bethought him that he might get 
some relief from.that source. His plea was that ofa Jew. 
He based it on his descent from the founder of the race: 
“Father Abraham, have mercy on me.” He seemed to 
think, moreover, that on the score of old acquaintance 
Lazarus would be willing to do him a good turn: “Send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue.” These desired “drops of water” 
correspond in a startling way to the “crumbs of bread” 
of verse 21. “There is something terribly significant in 
the fact that it is the ‘tongue’ that suffers most in that 
agonizing flame. That was the organ of sense which the 
man had pampered by his riotous and sumptuous living; 
that is now the chief instrument of retribution.” 

In his reply Abraham addresses the rich man with a 
word of tenderness: “Son.” At the same time he tells 
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him two things that are in the way of his requests, 
First: “Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” The 
meaning is: “ While thou wast in the flesh, thou didst 
deliberately elect to find thy satisfaction in mere mate- 
rial things. Thy choice was final, and cannot be re- 
versed. It is impossible to do now what thou oughtest 
to have done in the day of thy probation. Lazarus, on 
the other hand, made choice of the better part. Though 
tried by bitter poverty, he held fast to the one thing 
needful. His place also is fixed: ‘he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented.’” Secondly: “ Between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed: so that they which would 
pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass 
to us, that would come from thence.” Dr. Cowles says: 
“The hopelessness of this rich man’s doom is put in the 
strongest possible light that there can never be in it any 
change for the better; that never the first sense of re- 
lief, even to the tiniest particle of water, can reach him; 
that no reversal of his doom is ever to be thought of; 
no restoration from his woe to a condition of blessed- 
ness or even of nonexistence—all these points are made 
as clearly and as strongly as human language can ex- 
pressthem. If we accept Jesus as an authority on these 
points, and if we do him the justice of assuming that 
he portrays the sinner’s doom honestly, truthfully, with 
the one intention of making himself understood, then 
there can be no restoration of the sinner to a better 
state, and no possible mitigation of his fearful doom.” 


Iv. MOSES AND THE PROPHETS ENOUGH. 


“The rich man submits to the decision, but prays that 
a special warning may be sent to his five brethren who 
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are still living. This prayer is plainly inconsistent with 
the supposition that the parable is intended to teach the 
condemnation of riches themselves, not of the misuse of 
riches: the five brethren are in danger of being con- 
demned, not for being rich, but for impenitence.” (The 
“Speaker’s Commentary.”) Alford comments thus upon 
the fact that the rich man desired to save his brethren 
from his own miserable doom: “His eyes are now opened 
to the truth, and no wonder that his natural sympathies 
are awakened. That a lost spirit should feel and ex- 
press such sympathy is not to be wondered at; the mis- 
ery of such will be very much heightened by the awak- 
ened and active state of those higher feelings which 
selfishness and the body keep down here.” 

On the remaining portion of the dialogue we quote in 
full the comment of Dr. Lyman Abbott: “The rich man 
represents the spirit of Pharisaism which was accus- 
tomed to demand from Jesus signs from heaven as an 
evidence of his divine mission and authority; the spirit 
of modern skepticism, which demands new intellectual 
evidences for the truth of Christianity, and places its 
unbelief avowedly on the insufficiency of the evidences 
already forthcoming; and the spirit of modern super- 
stition, manifested in spiritism and ecclesiasticism, which, 
endeavoring to meet this same demand for signs and 
wonders in less intellectual classes of society, provides 
miracles and supernatural manifestations. The answer 
of Abraham represents the spirit of Christianity, which 
recognizes the secret of all skepticism to be in the moral 
nature; which recognizes in the Word of God itself its 
own sufficient evidence; and which declares that no 
proof whatever of a purely intellectual character will 
suffice to convince those who are leading worldly lives, 
and whose unbelief is rooted in worldliness of any form. 
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Christ’s language implies not only the adequacy of rev- 
elation, but also the futility, and therefore the improba- 
bility, of supernatural appearances of the dead, such as 
are maintained by modern spiritism. The truth of the 
declaration here put by Christ into Abraham’s mouth 
was strikingly verified by the effect upon the Pharisees 
of the resurrection of another Lazarus (John xi. 47-50), 
and of our Lord’s resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 12-14). It 
is noted by the commentators that the rich man hopes 
that his brethren will be led to repent—that is, to change 
their course of life; Abraham replies that they will not 
even be persuaded. ‘They must change their life, that 
they may be persuaded; not by new evidences be per- 

suaded, that they may change their life.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The rich man who selfishly hoards or selfishly 
spends his wealth is guilty of a great sin. He should re- 
member that all his possessions, whether inherited from 
his parents or made by his own efforts, are simply a 
trust, for the right use of which he will be held to a 
strict accountability. More than ever, the modern pul- 
pit ought to proclaim the Christian doctrine of steward- 
ship. 

2. Poverty is in itself no virtue. Where it is the re- 
sult of indolence or of indulgence, it isa sin. But when 
it comes in the order of Providence, it may be used to 
good purpose. To say that it is inconsistent with the 
highest character is to contradict the Word of God and 
the facts of experience. 

8. The contrasts between this life and the next will 
doubtless be a source of immense surprise to us all. In 
ten thousand ways things will be turned upside down. 
Lazarus will exchange the companionship of the dogs 
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~ for that of the angels, and will be carried into the bosom 
of Abraham, and the wicked and self-indulgent rich man 
will wake up to find himself in torment. 

4, Character is fixed and destiny is determined in this 
life. The choices which we make here are irrevocable. 
For weal or woe, we must abide by them. There is not 
the slightest hint in the Gospels of any nope for the im- 
penitent beyond the grave. 

5. No moral aversion to Christ can be overcome by 
mere miracles. The resurrection of a man from the dead 
might startle an impenitent sinner, but could not of it- 
' self change his heart. Moral effects can be wrought 
only by moral means. Those who will not repent at the 
teaching of Moses and the prophets would not do so if 
all the graves were to open around them. 
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5 And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. 

6 And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up 
by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it should obey 

ou. 

_7 But which of you, having a servant plowing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is come from the 
field, Go and sit down to meat? 

8 And will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith 
I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten and 
drunken; and afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? 

9 Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that 
were commanded him? I trow not. 

10 So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: 
we have done that which was our duty to do. 

11 And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee. 

12 And as he entered into a certain village, there met him 
ten men that were lepers, which stood afar off: 

13. And they lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us. i 

14 And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go show your- 
selves unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, as they went, 
they were cleansed. 

15 And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 

16 And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: 
and he was a Samaritan. 

17 And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? 
but where are the nine? 

18 There are not found that returned to give glory to God, 
save this stranger. 

19 And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath 
made thee whole. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“Increase our faith.” 
(Luke xvii. 5.) - 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—It is possible that the first paragraph of our lesson 
was spoken late in A.D, 29, and the incident recorded in the lat- 
ter part of the lesson took place early in A.D. 30. — 


PLACE.—That opinion is likely correct which assigns verses 
5-10 to Perea, and verses 11-19 to some point in Samaria or 
Galilee. 


NOTE.—Although only a brief portion of our lesson deals di- 
rectly with the subject of faith, yet a close inspection will show 
that faith is really magnified in every part of it. It is impor- 
tant to note this fact. 


|. THE POWER OF FAITH. 


Our Lord had been speaking to the disciples about the 
importance of carrying the practice of forgiveness to the 
utmost lengths: “If thy brother trespass against thee 

seven times in a day, and seven times in a day 
turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive 
him.” Compliance with such a command is no easy 
thing. The disciples saw the difficulty in it, and felt the 
necessity of asking for help from their Master. This is 
the meaning of the prayer with which our lesson opens: 
“Lord, increase our faith.” They do not ask that faith 
be added as a distinct blessing to their other gifts, but 
that the stock of faith which they already have on hand 
may be enlarged. 

The answer of Jesus amounts virtually to a declaration 
that they are entirely without faith, lacking the very 
root and germ of it, though, of course, this thought must 
not be pressed to a literalextreme. “And the Lord said, 
If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say 
unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, 
and be thou planted in the sea; and it should obey you.” 
The comment of Meyer brings out the sense: “This 
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your prayer shows that faith is still wholly wanting to 
you! If you had it even in very small measure, instead 
of finding obedience to my commands too difficult, ye 
would undertake and see accomplished even that which 
appears impossible, that which requires the highest mor- 
al power and strength.” As to just how we are to take 
the expression about plucking up a sycamine tree by 
mere faith, Dr. Adam Clarke, writing of the similar ex- 
pression in Matthew xxi. 21, says: “Removing moun- 
tains and rooting up mountains [or trees] are phrases 
generally used to signify the removing or conquering 
great difficulties, getting through perplexities. So, many 
of the rabbis are termed rooters up of mountains, because 
they were dexterous in removing difficulties, solving cases 
of conscience, etc. In this sense our Lord’s words are to 
be understood. He that has faith will get through every 
difficulty and perplexity; mountains shall become mole- 
hills before him. The saying is neither to be taken in its 
literal sense, nor is it hyperbolical; it is a proverbial form 
of speech which no Jew could misunderstand, and with 
which no Christian ought to be puzzled.” 


il. THE INSUFFICIENCY OF WORKS. 


After thus speaking to the disciples concerning the 
wonderful efficiency of faith, and assuring them that 
there were no tasks which it might not enable them to 
conquer, Jesus next proceeded to guard them against 
any claim of their own meritoriousness. The main 
thought of verses 7-10 is this: Even if a man removes 
mountains and plucks up trees, he is not to take it for 
granted that he thereby brings God in debt to him. The 
parable in which this thought is set forth has an Oriental 
coloring. The slave who is working in the field at 
plowing or pasturing comes to the house at noon, not 
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to be served by his master, but to serve. The master 
says to him, in substance: Get me my dinner, and then 
take your own. Nor does the master usually feel any 
gratitude. “Doth he thank that servant because he did 
the things that were commanded him? I trow not.” In 
these last words, says Farrar, “there is a touch of irony, 
and doubtless they express a passing shade of disapproval 
at the thanklessness and discourtesy with which depend- 
ents are too often treated.” ; 

This last verse strikes at the very root of the Romish 
doctrine of supererogation, which teaches that men may 
do, not merely all that God requires at their hands, but 
even more, and may thus bring him, so to speak, in 
debt to them. The Augsburg Confession expresses 
the truth very clearly: “ We are unprofitable servants, 
because no one fears, loves, or believes God as much as 
he ought.” Very striking is Martin Luther’s remark: 
“We sleep half our lives; we give God a tenth of our 
time; and yet we think that with our good works we 
can merit heaven. What have I been doing to-day? I 
have talked for two hours. I have been at meals three 
hours. I have been idle four hours. Ah! enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, O Lord.” Adam Clarke 
points out that though we are always more or less un- 
profitable servants, we are not necessarily always sinful 
servants, and says: “If this text could be fairly con- 
strued to countenance sinful imperfection, it would be 
easy to demonstrate that there is not one of the spirits 
of just men made perfect, nor a ministering angel at the 
throne of God but is sinfully imperfect.” 


lll. THE CLEANSED TEN; THE THANKLESS NINE. . 


On his way to Jerusalem, Jesus was passing along the 
border line between Samaria and Galilee. As he ap- 
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proached a certain village, “there were ten men that 
were lepers, which stood afar off.’ The law required 
these miserable creatures, whose disease was the fittest 
type of sin, to dwell outside of cities, and not merely to 
keep away from the company of other people, but also 
to warn other people from their company by going with 
a bare head and erying: “Unclean, unclean.” Being 
thus shut out from general human fellowship, they 
== naturally congregated 
.together in larger or 
smaller groups. Their 
common sorrow even 
wiped out national and 
racial distinctions and 
hatreds, for one at 
least of these was a Sa- 
maritan. 

By some means or 
other they had heard 
of Jesus and of his com- 

passion for persons afflicted as they were, and a great 
hope arose in their hearts that he would now confer a 
3 boon upon them. So “they lifted up their voices and 
said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.’ Van Oosterzee 
says: “Although they did not yet know the Saviour’s 
Messianic dignity, still they accounted him a prophet, 
mighty in deed and word; their faith was sincere with- 
out being perfect, on which account also Jesus did not 
repel them.” So far was he from doing anything of that 
sort that he at once said to them: “Go show yourselves 
unto the priests.” Such a direction was equivalent to 
telling them to act upon the presumption that they were 
already healed, and to proceed at once to offer the appro- 
priate legal sacrifices in token of their recovery. (Lev. 
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xiv. 2). Dr. Plumptre says: ‘‘ Here, it may be noted, 
there was no accompanying touch as the outward means 
and pledge of healing, and the command was therefore, 
in a greater degree than it had been before, a trial and 
test of faith. It did not necessarily imply a journey to 
Jerusalem. Any priest in any town was qualified for the 
function of inspecting and deciding on the completeness 
of the cure. Suddenly, or by degrees, as they went, the 
taint of blood disappeared, and their flesh became as it 
had been in the days of health.” How long an interval 
of time elapsed we do not know, but it was probably not 
a great while before one of the ten, suddenly realizing 
that he was cleansed, “turned back, and with a loud 
voice glorified God.” His gratitude was intense and 
demonstrative. “He fell down on his face” at the feet 
of Jesus, giving him thanks.” What made the case the 
more remarkable was the fact that he was a Samaritan, 
-and therefore little likely, on general principles, to be 
mindful of his obligations to a Jew. “As in the parable 
of the good Samaritan, St. Luke’s purpose in the selec- 
tion of the incident falls in with what may be called the 
catholicity of his gospel, the breaking down of every 
middle wall of partition that divided the Jew from the 
other nations of the world. 

And Jesus, noticing that only the Samaritan had re- 
turned, said: “ Were there not ten cleansed? but where 
are the nine?” Plumptre says: “There is a tone of 
mingled surprise, grief, and indignation in the question 
thus asked. Looking to the facts of the case, an ethical 
question of some difficulty presents itself. Ifthe nine had 
faith to be healed—and the fact that they were healed im- 
plies it—how was it that that faith did not show itself 
farther in gratitude and love? The answer is to be 
found in the analogous phenomena of the spiritual life 
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which are found at times in cases that are as the cleans- 
ing of the soul’s leprosy. Men have the faith which 
justifies; they are pardoned, and they have the sense of 
freedom from the burden and the disease of sin, and yet 
their lives show no glow of loving gratitude. They 
shrink from fellowship with those who, having been 
sharers in the same blessizrg with themselves, are sepa- 
rated from them by outward lines of demarcation. We 
may perhaps think, without being overbold, of the 
twelve disciples of the Baptist who continued in their 
separatist life at Hphesus without knowing the warmth 
and love and joy of the indwelling of the Spirit, as pre- 
senting such analogous phenomena. (Acts ix. 1-7.) 
The history of most churches or smaller religious socie- 
ties, perhaps also that of most individual men, presents 
many more.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Faith is the core of all heroism. By it great deeds 
are inspired. The beadroll of worthies in Hebrews xi. is 
made up of men who had done something. Things 
which skepticism counts impossible faith dares to under- 
take, even if they be such tasks as plucking up trees or 
removing mountains. 

2. Writing some years ago an expostulation to Cardi- 
nal Newman against the doctrine of supererogation, Mr. 
Gladstone said: “I care not to ask if there be any dregs 
and tatters of human life that can escape the description 
and boundary of ‘morals.’ I submit that duty is a power 
which rises with us in the morning and goes to rest with 
us at night. It is coexistent with the action of our in- 
telligence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us, go 
where we will, and which only leaves us when we leave 
the light of life.” 
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3. If it is a disappointment to find a lack of gratitude 
where we naturally have a right to expect it, it is equal- 
ly a pleasant surprise to discover the existence of this 
sentiment where we were not looking for it. Nobody 
could have supposed that the Samaritan would return 
to give expression to his thanks. Yet he came full of 
joy and of thankfulness. Instances of a similar sort are 
never lacking. 

4, Jesus sometimes puts our faith to the test by giv- 
ing commands that we cannot understand. If in such 
cases we show our loyalty by a prompt obedience to 
him, he is sure to honor us. The ten were required to 
go as if already healed. In the act of going, they were 
healed. . 
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9 And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised others: 

10 Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. 

11 The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I 
thank thee, that Iam not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12 I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I pos- 


sess. 

13 And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, say- 
ing, God be merciful to me-a sinner. 

14 I tell you, this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

15 And they brought unto him also infants, that he would 
touch them: but when his disciples saw it, they rebuked them. 

16 But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God. 

17 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein. 


GOLDEN TEXT,—‘‘ The publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’”’ (Luke xviii. 13.) 


3 PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—March, A.D. 30. 

PLACE.—In Samaria or Galilee. 

NOTE.—-“ Some interpreters have found in this parable, as in 


that of Dives and Lazarus, a prophecy of the rejection of the 
Jews, with the reception into God’s grace of the Gentiles; the 


- Pharisees representing for them that whole nation which would 
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assuredly have accepted him as embodying its ideal; the publi- 
can representing the Gentiles, with whom these hated minis- 
ters of Roman oppression were commonly classed. They see 
in the one the Jew, glorying in his own merits and proudly ex- 
tolling himself in these, but through this very pride and self- 
righteousness failing to become a partaker of the righteousness 
of God; in the other the Gentile, who, meekly acknowledging 
his vileness and repenting his sins, obtains the grace which the 
Jew has missed. So long as no more is claimed by the adyo- 
cates of this interpretation than that Jew and Gentile illustrated 
on the largest scale the solemn truths which are here declared, 
it may very fairly pass. But the words which introduce the 
parable—‘And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others ’— 
words which must give the law to its interpretation, refute this 
when made the primary intention with which it was spoken. 
For who were these ‘certain which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous?’ Assuredly not Pharisees, nor any 
who avowedly admired Pharisees, as did the great body of the 
Jews. What profit would it have been to hold up to such the 
spectacle of a Pharisee praying as this one prays in the parable? 
They would have seen nothing unseemly in it; they would 
have counted it*the most natural and fittest thing in the world 
that he should pray exactly in this fashion. But a disciple, 
one having already made some progress in the school of Christ, 
yet in danger (as we are all in danger), of falling back into 
Pharisaic sins, such a one would only need his sin to be plainly 
shown to him, and he would start back at its deformity; he 
would recognize the latent Pharisee in himself, and tremble 
and repent. It was in some of his own disciples and followers 
that the Lord had detected symptoms of spiritual pride and 
self-exaltation, accompanied, as these will ever be, with a con- 
tempt for others; and it is to their disease that he proceeds in 
the parable to apply a remedy.” 


1. THE PHARISEE. 


The two men in this parable are both said to have 
gone up into the temple to pray. The temple stood on 
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Mount Moriah, which was called the “Hill of the 
House.” Though originally designed for sacrifice alone, 
it had in the time of our Saviour been long and fitly 
recognized as a “house of prayer.” 

One of these men was a Pharisee. He belonged to 
the sect whose very name signified “separatist ”—the 
sect which made religion to consist in the minute and 
painful observance of the ceremonial law, and plumed 
itself on its superior virtues. The fact that this partic- 
ular Pharisee “stood” to offer his prayer is not a valid 
argument against that attitude in prayer. Attitudes 
are of little value in the sight of God, who looks upon 
the heart. “At the same time,” says Archbishop Trench, 
“when we weigh the word of the original, this ‘stood’ 
may very well be emphatic—indeed, we may confident- 
ly assert that itis. It implies that he, so to speak, took 
his stand, planted and put himself in a prominent atti- 
tude of prayer, so that all eyes might light on him, all 
might take note that he was engaged in his devotions.” 
The prayer started off well enough: “God, I thank 
thee.” Gratitude is always becoming. But it is a fact 
which has been often noted that the expression of grat- 
itude often becomes a mere form of self-exaltation. So 
it was in this case. The Pharisee proceeded to draw a. 
very flattering picture of himself. To make it more 
effective, he instituted a contrast between himself and 
the rest of mankind: “I thank thee, that I am not as 
other men are.” Other men, according to him, were 
“extortioners, unjust, adulterers.’ No opprobrious 
terms were too strong to describe them. “And then, 
his eye alighting on the publican, of whom he may have 
known nothing but that he was a publican, he dragged 
him into his prayer, making him to furnish the dark 
background on which the bright colors of his own vir- 
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tues should be more gloriously displayed; finding, it 
may be, in the deep heart earnestness with which the 
contrite man beat his breast, in the fixedness of his 
downeast eyes, proofs in confirmation of the judgment 
which he passed upon him. He, thank God, had no 
need to beat his breast in that fashion, nor to cast his 
_ eyes in that shame upon the ground.” 

Not satisfied with merely enumerating his negative 
merits, he went a step farther, and made a catalogue of 
some of his most prominent positive virtues: “I fast 
twice in the week.” This was a work of supereroga- 
tion. “The law appointed only a single fast day in the 
year, the day of atonement. (Lev. xvi. 29.) By the 
time of Zechariah there seem to have been four yearly 
fasts. (Zech. viii. 19.) The biweekly fasts of the Phar- 
isees were a mere burden imposed by the orallaw. The 
days chosen were Thursday and Monday, because on 
those days Moses was believed to have ascended and de- 
scended from Sinai.” (“Cambridge Greek Testament.”) 
Equally vain was the final boast: “I give tithes of all 
that I possess;” literally, “of all that I acquire.” Here, 
too, was a case of excess. The written law commanded 
tithes of only corn, wine, oil, and cattle (Deut. xiv. 22, 
23), and said nothing about small garden vegetables, 
such as “mint, anise, and cummin.” On every score 
the proud devotee supposed that he was better than 
God required him to be. It was his deep belief that he 
had laid up a surplus stock of merit, on which he might 
draw to meet an emergency. The thought of his being a 
sinner, of his having any faults to confess, does not ap- 
pear to have entered his mind. From the beginning of 
his performance to the end, he displayed no sense of 
want, and made no appeal to God for help. If he was 
lacking in anything, poor fool, he did not know it. 
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Il. THE PUBLICAN. 


The publican—despised by his fellow-countryman as 
an unpatriotic Roman taxgatherer—unlike the Pharisee, 
who had probably crowded as close up to the doors of 
the sanctuary as any one who was not a priest might 
dare to do, stood “afar off” from the holy place, on the 
outer edge of the men’s court. So profoundly conscious 
was he of his demerits, that “he would not lift up so 
much as his eyes to heaven.” He did not count himself 
worthy to face the august purity of Jehovah, but bent 
his gaze upon the earth. Likewise “he smote upon his 
breast,” a natural gesture for expressing self-deprecia- 
tion and pungent grief. His. words were few, but 
charged with penitential earnestness. He had nothing 
to say in praise of his own character or conduct. In 
his inmost soul he knew and felt that he could not 
stand the searching judgment of Almighty God. Real- 
izing his position, and seeing no help in any hypocrisy 
or make-believe, he threw himself, just as he was, at the 
foot of the throne, and cried: “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” As a matter of course, he did not plead the 
atonement of Jesus Christ, for that was not yet finished, 
and he knew nothing of it. Yet it must not be over- 
looked that all divine mercy reaches us through the 
medium of the cross. 

Crashaw, in his “ Divine Epigrams,” sums up the case 
of the two men before us in the following lines: 

- Two men went up to pray. O! rather say 
One went to brag; th’ other to pray. 
One stands up close, and treads on high, 
Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 
One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 
Very full of meaning is the closing declaration of Je- 
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sus: “I tell you, this man went down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the other.” As a great writer puts it: 
“By that ‘rather than the other’ Christ does. not. mean 
that the publican by comparison with the Pharisee was 
justified, for there are no degrees in justification, but 
that he was absolutely justified, was contemplated of 
God as a righteous man, and the other not; that here 
the words were fulfilled: ‘He hath filled the hungry 
with good things; and the rich he hath sent empty 
away.” It is no straining of the meaning to add, 
moreover, that the publican was consciously justified. 
He knew in his own soul that his sins were pardoned, 
and that the reconciled face of his Father was lifted up 
upon him, As he departed from the temple he carried 
with him a deep and holy peace. 

From the concrete instances set forth in the parable, 
Jesus went forward to draw a general truth: “Every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” This is the law of 
the kingdom of God. He “resisteth the proud, and giv. 
eth grace to the humble.” The first condition of obtain- 
ing favor from God is that we should feel our need of 
him. “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


Ill. THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“This incident is recorded by the three evangelists. 
It probably occurred in the same house where the dis- 
ciples had questioned. Christ about his teaching on the 
divinely sacred relationship of marriage. And the ac- 
count of his blessing of ‘infants’ and ‘little children’ 
most aptly follows on the former teaching. We can 
understand how, when one who so spake and wrought 
rested in the house, Jewish mothers should have brought 
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their ‘little children’ and some of their ‘infants’ to him 
that he might ‘touch’ them, or ‘put his hands upon 
them and pray.’ What power and holiness must these 
mothers have believed to be in his touch and prayer! 
what life to be in and to come from him! and what 
gentleness and tenderness must his have been, when 
they dared so to bring those little ones! For how ut- 
terly contrary it was to all Jewish notions, and how in- 
compatible with the supposed dignity of a rabbi, ap- 
pears from the fact that ‘the disciples rebuked those 
that brought them.’ (Mark x. 13.) It was an occasion 
and an act when, as the fuller and more pictorial ac- 
count of St. Mark informs us, Jesus ‘was much dis- 
pleased ’—the only time when this strong word is used 
of our Lord—and said unto them: ‘Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such 
is the kingdom of God. When he gently reminded his 
own disciples of their grave error by repeating what 
they had apparently forgotten, that, in order to enter 
the kingdom of God, it must be received as by a little 
child; that here there could be no question of intellec- 
tual qualification, nor of distinction due to a great rab- 
bi, but only of humility, receptiveness, meekness, and a 
simple application to and trust in the Christ. And so 
he folded these little ones in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them.” (Hdersheim.) 

In his note on this same occurrence as it is recorded 
in St. Mark, Dean Alford says: “We can hardly read 
our Lord’s solemn saying without seeing that it reaches 
farther than the mere present occasion. It might one 
day become a question whether the new Christian cov- 
enant of repentance and faith could take in the uncon- 
scious infant as the old covenant did; whether, when 
Jesus was no longer on the earth, little children might 
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be brought to him, dedicated to his service, and made 
partakers of his blessing. Nay, in the pride of the hu- 
man intellect this question was sure one day to be 
raised; and our Lord furnishes the Church, by anticipa- 
tion, with an answer to it for allages. Not only may the 
little infants be brought to him, but in order for us who 
are mature to come to him, we must cast away all that 
wherein our maturity has caused us to differ from them, 
and become like them. Not only is infant baptism justi- 
fied, but it is (abstractedly considered not as to prepara- 
tion for it, which from the nature of the case is pre- 
cluded) the normal pattern of all baptism; none can en- 
ter God’s kingdom, except as an infant. In adult bap- 
tism, the exceptional case, we strive to secure that state 
of simplicity and childlikeness which in the infant we 
have ready and undoubted to our hands.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1, Though the utterances of Jesus were called out, in 
part, at least; by particular circumstances, and found 
their first application to the persons to whom they 
were originally spoken, yet they have also a significance 
for all ages. This fact of their universality is one of 
their most striking features. 

2. There are Pharisees in every country and in every 
century. Some of them are in the Church and some 
are out of it. In or out, their distinguishing mark is 
their self-righteousness and their contempt for the rest 
of their fellow-men. 

3. The Pharisee asked for nothing in his prayer, and 
therefore got nothing. The publican begged for par- 
don, and obtained it. A deep sense of need lies at the - 
root of all true prayer. “Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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4. Pride is the one sin which God resists; humility is 
the one grace which he specially honors. 

5. It is usually the case that the man who thinks 
that he has done his whole duty, and even more than 
his duty, is simply blind to his real and serious faults. 

6. Tithing mint, anise, and cummin, and fasting 
twice in the week, are poor substitutes for walking 
humbly and justly before God. 
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11 And as they heard these things, he added and spake a 
parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because they 
thought that the kingdom of God should immediately appear. 

12 He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 

13 And he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come. 

14 But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after him, 
saying, We will not have this man to reign over us. 

15 And it came to pass, that when he was returned, having 
received the kingdom, then he commanded these servants to be 
called unto him, to whom he had given the money, that he 
might know how much every man had gained by trading. 

16 Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds. . 

17 And he said unto him, Well, thou good servant: because 
thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou authority 
over ten cities, 

18 And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained 
five pounds. : ; 

19 And he said likewise to him, Be thou also over five cities. 

20 And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
which I have kept laid up in a napkin: 

21 For I feared thee, because thou art an austere man: thou 
takest up that thou layedst not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. 

22 And he saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thow wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that 
I did not sow: 

23 Wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, 
that at my coming I might have required mine own with 
usury ? 

24 And he said unto them that stood by, Take from him the 
pound, and give it to him that hath ten pounds. 

25 (And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds.) 

26 For I say unto you, That unto every one which hath shall 
be given; and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away from him. 

27 But those mine enemies, which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before me. 
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GOLDEN TEXT. — ‘He that is faithful in that which 
is least is faithful also in much: and he that is 
unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” 

(Luke xvi. 10.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—March, A.D. 30. 
PLACE.—In the city of Jericho, and possibly at the house of 
_ Zaccheus. 

NOTE 1.— Between the parable of the talents, which is re- 
corded in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, and that of 
the pounds, which we are to study to-day, there are many 
points of resemblance. In spite of this fact, however, the two 
parables are to be regarded as distinct. It seems certain that 
they were spoken at different times and places, and with dif- 
ferent ends in view. 

NOTE 2.—‘ The story of our parable reflects the political cir- 
cumstances of the age. It represents a person of high position 
traveling to Rome to receive a vassal kingdom, like that of the 
Herods. There may be a special allusion to Archelaus, in 
whose experience such an event had actually taken place, and 
a message, like that described in verse 14, had been sent. He 
had built a special palace at Jericho, so that there was a pecul- 
iar appropriateness in the historical allusion.” (The “Speak- 
er’s Commentary.”) 


I. OCCASION AND AIM OF THE PARABLE. 

The occasion that elicited the parable is set forth in 
the opening verse of the lesson; “He added and spake 
a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and be- 
cause they supposed that the kingdom of God was im- 
mediately to appear.” (R. V.) As Dr. Riddle says: 
“This public journey to Jerusalem, attended by so many 
miracles and impressive discourses, was regarded as in- 
troductory to a Messianic kingdom of temporal splendor. 
Jerusalem was so near that this was immediately ex- 
pected; the more so since our Lord had just spoken of 
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the actual coming of the Son of Man. The parable was 
designed to controvert the idea that the glory of the 
Messianic kingdom was to appear at once, without a 
previous separation of the Master from his servants, to 
whom he would return as a king.” We may also add 
that the parable was designed to impress the thought 
upon the minds of the disciples that it was much more 
important for them to make a proper use of their op- 
portunities while their Master should be gone than to 
waste their time in idle dreams of his return. Just when 
they were to come back they were not informed, but 
they were put upon notice that he expected them to ex- 
ercise the utmost faithfulness during his absence. So 
likewise says the “Cambridge Greek Testament:” “Our 
Lord was always careful to lead the disciples away from 
false material hopes. The lessons of the parable are 
patient waiting and active work, and it was intended to 
check the effervescent enthusiasm of Messianic tem- 
poral hopes.” 


Il. THE NOBLEMAN AND HIS SERVANTS. 


The “nobleman” must, of course, be taken to repre- 
sent Jesus Christ. The “far country” is the heavenly 
estate into which he entered at the time of his ascension, 
and in which he abides till his second advent. The 
“kingdom” which he has gone to receive is nothing less 
than the lordship of the spiritual universe—supremacy 
over thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers. The 
“servants” are the disciples of Jesus, his professed fol- 
lowers. The “pounds”—Greek mine, each of the value 
of about $16.50—are the opportunities for service with 
which each disciple is invested. The word “occupy” 
means strictly to “do business with,” a sense which it 
frequently bore in old English. The phrase “till I 
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come” carries with it the suggestion of an account 
which is to be duly rendered at the end of a given pe- 
riod, and brings out the thought that the gifts of Christ 
are not bestowed upon believers as an absolute posses- 
sion, but rather as a trust to be handled with the most 
conscientious care, and for the proper management of 
which they are to be held to a rigid responsibility. 

“At his return, the nobleman, now a king, distributes 
praise and rewards to as many as have been faithful to 
him while he was away—punishments more or less se- 
vere to those who have abused the opportunity and 
taken advantage of his absence. The rewards are royal, : 
and this consistently with the royal dignity wherewith 
he is now invested; he sets them over cities. In the 
parable of the talents it is otherwise; there the master, 
being but a private man, claims no such power of put- 
ting his servants in high places of authority; each par- 
able being thus in perfect keeping and harmony with 
itself through its minor details, which is another evi- 
dence of their original distinctness. The rewards, too, 
as they are kingly, are proportioned to the fidelity, 
Wwe may say at least to the capacity, of the servants. 
To him whose pound had made ten pounds, it is said, 
‘Because thou hast been faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over ten cities;’ to him whose pound 
had made five it is said, ‘Be thou also over five:’ to the 
one a Dekapolis, to the other a Pentapolis assigned. 
Surely there is vouchsafed to us here a glimpse of the 
beneficent activity of the glorified saints, a commentary 
on the joint kingship of St. Paul. (Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12; Rev. iii. 21.) We hear nothing of the other seven 
servants, but need not therefore conclude that they had 
wholly lost or wasted the money intrusted to them. 
Three are adduced as representatives of classes, and the 
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rest, since all that we are to learn is learned from these, 
for brevity’s sake are passed over.” (Trench on the 
“Parables,” p. 519.) i 

At last came one of the ten servants with a new tone 
in his voice and a new tale on his lips. His first words 
are very significant: “Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
which I have kept laid up in a napkin.” He had not, 
like the prodigal son, wasted his lord’s substance in ri- 
otous living. On the contrary, he had kept and guarded 
it with scrupulous care, wrapping it carefully in a nap- 
kin and putting it where it could not be stolen. No 
doubt he plumed himself on his honesty, and perhaps 
thought that he was entitled to special commendation. 
Men of merely negative virtues frequently take that 
view of the case. 

The reason which this particular servant gave for his 
action was both impudent and untruthful. It showed 
that he was under the dominion of only the lowest mo- 
tives, and that he totally misunderstood, or else inten- 
tionally misrepresented, the character of his lord: “I 
feared thee, because thou art an austere man: thou tak- 
est up that thou layedst not down, and reapest that 
thou didst not sow.” Nothing in the whole transaction 
justified such servile fear, nor gave a valid ground for 
the charge of austerity. And in view of the fact that 
the only demand which had been made was for an ac- 
counting of the ten pounds that had been given by the 
lord, the suggestion of taking up where he had not laid 
down, and reaping where he had not sown, was a piece 
of consummate effrontery. 

The answer of the Lord was not an admission of the 
truthfulness of the servant’s charges, but simply an ar- 
gument from a thing granted for the sake of an argu- 
ment:' “*Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou 
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wicked servant. I will take your own ground, and 
show you that you are worthy of condemnation. Ac- 
cording to your statement, you knew that ‘I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reap- 
ing that I did not sow.’ Why, then, did you not act ac- 
cordingly? Why did you not put my money into the 
bank? If you had done that, which was the obviously 
proper thing, then ‘at my coming I might have re- 
quired mine own with usury’ ”—or, rather, “interest.” 

“Those who stood by,’ and are bidden to take his 
pound from the slothful servant and give it to him ‘that 
had shown himself most faithful—or, at all events, the 
ablest of all—are the angels, who never fail to appear 
and take an active part in the scenes descriptive of the 
final judgment. Their wondering remonstrance, ‘ Lord, 
he hath ten pounds,’ with the manner in which this is at 
once overruled, so that the Lord proceeds without so 
much as seeming to hear, while yet he refutes it, is in- 
tended to fix our attention on the paradox and seeming 
unfairness of that law of the kingdom, which decrees 
that the poor shall become poorer still, and the rich 
richer. It is a law which Christ here, by this remon- 
strance and by the inattention with which it is received, 
will with all.emphasis declare to be the law of the high- 
est righteousness, the everlasting law of his kingdom.” 
(Trench.) 


lll. THE NOBLEMAN AND HIS REBELLIOUS CITIZENS. 


The parable on the very surface of it makes a distinc- 
tion between the “servants” and the “citizens.” The 
former term, as we have already seen, includes all those 
that are open professors of faith in Jesus Christ, and 
that with more or less faithfulness discharge the tasks 
committed to their keeping. The latter includes all 
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those that are open enemies of J esus Christ. In the 
first instance it doubtless pointed to the then ruling 
classes among the Jews, who, during the lifetime of the 
Lord, had virtually said, over and again, “We will not 
have this man to reign over us,” and who had repeated 
the declaration in every possible way after his death. 
The punishment of such men is much greater than that 
which is visited upon the slothful servant. He was only 
deprived of his original deposit of money. But the 
doom of the latter is found in these stern words: “ But 
those mine enemies, which would not that I should reign 
_ over them, bring hither, and slay them before me.” The 
“‘Speaker’s Commentary” says: “The figurative coming 
of Christ to take vengeance upon the Jews who rejected 
him, and his literal coming at the end of the world, are 
here combined in one picture.” Dr. Riddle adds: “The 
strong expression, ‘slay them before me,’ sets forth the 
hopelessness and severity of the punishment which shall 
fall upon those who oppose Christ as King. It did not 
seem strange to those who heard the parable, for such 
vengeance was then only too common. To us it is a 
figure, first, of the punishment which fell upon Jerusa- 
lem; and, secondly, of the punishment which is to follow 
the final judgment. Thus the parable has a primary ap- 
- plication to the disciples and the Jewish nation, and then 
a wider one to Christians in general, and to the world 
which rejects his rule.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The second coming of Jesus Christ to judge the 
world is as clearly taught in the New Testament as it is 
possible for language to teach it. To deny this state- 
ment is simply to shut one’s eyes to the truth. 

2. The time of the Lord’s absence is a period of pro- 
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bation for all his servants. By and by he will surely 
bring them to a strict account for the manner in which 
they meet their obligations. 

3. No man is responsible beyond the limit of his abil- 
ity. The Lord does not exact more than is perfectly 
reasonable from any of his servants. 

4. The eternal life of the redeemed will not be an 
empty and idle one. On the contrary, they shall reign 
together with Christ. The figure of their being ap- 
pointed over cities points to a career of glorious activity. 

5. It is not necessary to be profligate in order to incur 
the Lord’s condemnation, but only to be slothful. 

6. The negligent servant of Jesus Christ suffers loss; 
his open enemy incurs terrible punishment. 
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9 Then began he to speak to the people this parable; A cer- 
tain man planed a aineyatd, and let it forth to husbandmen, 
and went into a far country for a long time. 

10 And at the season he sent a servant to the husbandmen, 
that they should give him of the fruit of the vineyard: but the 
husbandmen beat him, and sent him away empty. ‘ 

- 11 And again he sent another servant: and they beat him 
also, and entreated him shamefully, and sent him away empty. 
‘12 And again he sent a third: and they wounded him also, 

and cast him out. 

13 Then said the lord of the vineyard, What shall Ido? I 
will send my beloved son: it may be they will reverence him 
when they see him. 

14 But when the husbandmen saw him, they reasoned among 
themselves saying, This is the heir: come, let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be ours. 

15 So they cast him out of the vineyard, and killed him. 
What therefore shall the Lord of the vineyard do unto them? 

16 He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and ghall 
give the vineyard to others. And when they heard ‘it, they said, 
God forbid. * 

17 And he beheld them, and said, What is this then that is 
written, The stone which the builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner? 

18 Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 

19 And the chief priests and the scribes the same hour sought 
to lay hands on him; and they feared the people: for they per- 
ceived that he had spoken this parable against them. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner.” 
(Luke xx. 17.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—Tuesday of Passion Week, A.D. 30. 


PLACE.—In the temple at Jerusalem. 
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NOTE.—This parable of the wicked husbandmen is also to be 
found in Matthew xxi. 33-46 and in Mark xii. 1-12. Between 
the several versions there are only minor differences of detail. 
Both Matthew and Mark give a fuller description than Luke of 
the processes by which the vineyard was isolated and prepared 
for bearing fruit. It can hardly be doubted that the general 
conception of the parable was drawn by our Lord from several 
Old Testament passages, notably from Isaiah vy. 1-7. This idea 
can be offensive only to those persons who insist that in all his 
teaching the Lord was absolutely original, and who forgets that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfill the prophets. 


I. THE SIN OF THE HUSBANDMEN. 


While St. Luke tells us that this parable was spoken 
“to the people,” St. Mark gives us to understand that it 
was spoken in the presence of certain Pharisees and 
Herodians who had been commissioned for the express 
purpose of catching Jesus in his words, and who must 
have felt that what he said was really aimed at them. 
The interpretation of the parable presents no difficulties 
of a serious nature. All the essential meanings of it lie 
upon the surface, and are easily discerned. The “man” 
who planted and equipped the vineyard can be none other 
than Jehovah himself. The “vineyard” is the chosen 
people as organized by direct providential interference 
into a national and ecclesiastical unity, and endowed 
with all the needed conditions for bringing forth moral 
and religious fruit. As Isaiah puts it: “The vineyard 
of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men 
of Judah his pleasant plant.” The “husbandmen” rep- 
resent principally the rulers of the Jewish people, to 
whom the vineyard was “let” in the sense of being put. 
for the time under their care and supervision. The ex- 
pression “went into another country for a long time” 
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(R.V.), points out the obvious fact that after the mirac- 
ulous deliverance of the nation from Egypt, and its safe 
entrance into the promised land, God, so to speak, pa- 
tiently and quietly waited to see what the result would 
be. For more than fourteen hundred years he gave the 
priests, the scribes, and the other official classes the 
amplest opportunity to show what kind of men they 
were and what they could do. 

Special emphasis is to be laid upon the expression “at 
the season” in verse 10. The demand for fruit was not 
premature, and, therefore, not unjust nor unreasonable. 
The “servants” who were successively sent to make this 
demand were the prophets. It needs scarcely to be said 
that the description of the treatment visited upon these 
servants corresponds all too closely with the actual facts 
of history as recorded in the Old Testament. More or 
less, all the prophets met with indifference, contumely, 
and cruelty. Some of them were beaten, others dishon- 
ored in still more offensive ways, and yet others were 
murdered and cast out. All, without exception, were 
“sent away empty.’ For examples see Nehemiah ix. 
26; 1 Kings xxii. 24-27; 2 Chronicles xxiv. 19-22; Acts 
vii. 52; 1 Thessalonians ii. 15; Hebrews xi. 36, 37. 

After so numerous and heinous offenses against his 
rights and dignity, the Lord of the vineyard is repre- 
sented as deliberating upon the course to be pursued in 
the future: “What shallI do?” The thought is: “ What 
further steps shall I take which will be likely to bring the 
husbandmen to a better state of mind?” The policy 
actually determined upon was the one that, to all hu- 
man appearances, was the best adapted to secure the de- 
sired end: “I will send my beloved son: it may be they 
will reverence him.” We are not to infer from these 
words that God really looked for any result different from 
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that which actually occurred. He sees the end from the 
beginning, and is never surprised nor disconcerted by 
what comes to pass. In the present case he is simply 
represented as giving expression to what was, on all 
grounds, a rational expectation. This just expectation 
was not realized: “ But when the husbandmen saw him, 
they reasoned among themselves, saying, This is the 
heir: come, let us kill him, that the inheritance may be 
ours. So they cast him out of the vineyard, and killed 
him.” The “son” and “heir” who thus comes after all 
the “servants” have been shamefully entreated is Jesus 
Christ himself, his future death being spoken of by him 
as if it were already an accomplished fact. 

The deliberation with which the husbahdmen. pro- 
ceeded in their nefarious scheme brings out their sin in 
an awfully clear light. It seems to be implied by the 
language in which this deliberation is set forth that the 
Jewish dignitaries really believed in their inmost souls 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and yet, in order to main- 
tain their own supremacy, deliberately ventured upon 
the terrible crime of putting him to death. It was not, 
therefore, an impulsive and spontaneous offense of which 
they were guilty, but a cool, premeditated, and system- 
atic outrage. This fact must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the severity of the penalty to which they were 
entitled. 


Il. THE PUNISHMENT OF THE HUSBANDMEN. 


Having thus described the heinous conduct of the hus- 
bandmen, Jesus proceeded to ask a solemn and searching 
question, the object of which was to arouse, if possible, 
even at that late date, the slumbering consciences of his 
persecutors: “ What therefore shall the lord of the vine- 
yard do unto them?” According to Matthew, the by- 
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standers answered this question by saying: “He will 
miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his 
vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall render him 
the fruits in their seasons.” Luke represents Jesus him- 
self as confirming and echoing this judgment: “ He shall 
come and destroy these husbandmen, and shall give the 
vineyard to others.” And Matthew also tells us that in 
the plainest terms he announced the rejection of the 
Jews because of their wickedness, and the calling of the 
Gentiles: “The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
“And when they [the people] heard it, they said, 
God forbid.’ Thus earnestly they deprecated both 
the sin of their rulers on the one hand, and its aw- 
ful penalty on the other. Farrar says: “In this utter- 
ance we hear the groan of the Jewish people when the 
truth that they were indeed to be rejected burst upon 
them. It woke an echo even in the heart of the Apostle 
to the Gentiles.” In reply to the earnest protest of his 
auditors, Jesus answered: “What is this then that is 
written, The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner.” ~The meaning of the 
interrogatory may be expressed more fully as follows: 
“Granting that your deprecation is right, that these 
things would not be, how then could this scripture be 
fulfilled?” The passage cited is from Psalm exviii. 22. 
“The figure of a corner stone is not an uncommon one 
in the Bible. The language of the Psalm, suggested by 
what might readily occur in the building of an impor- 
tant edifice, is applicable to any case where what is de- 
spised becomes honorable. The original reference is 
doubtful; but it is here properly applied to the Messiah, 
to his rejection by the Jews, and to the subsequent ex- 
tension of his kingdom despite this rejection.” As to the 
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meaning of verse 18, Dr. Riddle adds: “ Falling on this 
stone represents the rejection of the Messiah in his love- 
liness, as the rulers were doing. The result is sad 
enough, but not an irretrievable calamity such as shall 
befall those who reject him in his exaltation, which lat- 
ter penalty is-expressed by the expression: ‘On whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.’ 
Whoever and wiihdever resists the reigning Christ shall 
be thus destroyed.” 

Angered by so manifest a pronouncement of justice 
against themselves, “the chief priests and the scribes 
the same hour sought to lay hands on him.” If they 
could have done so without danger of a popular outbreak, 
they would at once have put him to a violent death. 
But “they feared the people” who were still in a friend- 
ly mood toward him and would have remained so but 
for the fact that they were later stirred up to oppose 
him and even to clamor for his blood. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. While the original application of this parable to the 
scribes, Pharisees, and priests is too manifest to admit 
of a doubt, it is also to be pointed out that the general 
principles which it embodies have a bearing upon the 
case of all rational creatures who are in a state of pro- 
bation. God gives to all such creatures opportunities, 
and holds them responsible for the use of them. If they 
fail to appreciate and improve these opportunities, they 
will inevitably be punished for their neglect by the in- 
fliction of corresponding penalties, and those of them 
who to thoughtless neglect add studied and intentional 
contempt will merit and receive all the heavier and se- 
verer strokes from the hands of Divine Justice. 

2. Nothing is more remarkable than God’s patience. 
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He does not demand fruit until time has been granted 
for its production. Hven after a long time has passed 
he waits still longer, reasons, urges, entreats, exhausts 
all the known methods of persuasion. It is only when 
all these have failed that his patience turns to venge- 
ance. 

3. Nations and churches, as well as individuals, may 
apostatize. When they do so they suffer the inevitable 
consequences of their guilt in moral decay, disintegra- 
tion, and dissolution. It is useless for them to say: “‘God 
forbid.” The penalties of sin are as sure as the move- 
ments of the stars. 

4. God often chooses what men reject. The highest 
and best illustration of this fact is found in the parable 
before us; for the despised, derided, and crucified Jesus 
was set on a throne above all thrones. 
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20 And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 

21 Then let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains; 
and let them which are in the midst of it depart out; and let 
not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. 

22 For these be the days of vengeance, that all things which 
are written may be fulfilled. 

23 But woe unto them that are with child, and to them that 
oe suck, in those days! for there shall be great distress in the 

and, and wrath upon this people. 

24 And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be 
led away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled. 

25 And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and 
in the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, with per- 
plexity; the sea and the waves roaring; 

26 Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth: for the powers of 
heaven shall be shaken. 

27 And then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud 
with power and great glory. 

28 And when these things begin to come to pass, then look 
up, and lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth nigh. 

29 And he spake to them a parable; behold the fig tree, and 
all the trees; 

30 When they now shoot forth, ye see and know of your 
own selves that summer is now nigh at hand. 

31 So likewise ye, when ye see these things come to pass, 
know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 

32 Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass 
away, till all be fulfilled. 

33 Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall 
not pass away. 

34 And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day come upon you unawares. 

35 For as a snare shall it come on all them that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. - 
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36 Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may be ac- 
counted worthy to escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of man. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away; 
but my words shall not pass away.” 
(Luke xxi. 33.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—Tuesday of Passion Week, A.D. 30. 


PLACE.—-On the slope of the Mount of Olives, overlooking 
the temple. 


NOTE.—The circumstances that led to the utterance of the 
predictions contained in this lesson are given more minutely 
by St. Matthew than by St. Luke. It was as Jesus took his 
final departure from the temple that “his disciples came to him 
for to show him the buildings.” With the natural pride of 
devout Jews, they pointed out “ how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts.” We can easily understand that they were 
greatly surprised to hear him say in response: “Behold the 
days will come in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” Dr. Andrews 
says: “That so substantial and massive a structure could be-. 
come desolate was incredible to them, for they had yet no dis- 
tinct conception that God was about to cast off his covenant 
people.” Later in the same day, therefore, as he sat upon the 
Mount of Olives, they came to him for relief from their perplex- 
ity, saying to him: “Tell us, when shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?” 


1. THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM PREDICTED. 


After warning his disciples against the danger of be- 
ing deceived by false signs and false Christs, Jesus pro- 
ceeded to give them explicit information as to the token 
which should precede the destruction of the holy city: 
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“And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh.” 
Dr. Farrar points out the fact that the word “com- 
passed” might more strictly be rendered “in process 
of being compassed.” Both St. Matthew and St. Mark 
tell us that Jesus described this occurrence as being 
the fulfillment of Daniel ix. 27, the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place. As St. Luke 
writes for Gentile readers, he makes no allusion to Dan- 
iel’s prophecy. The investment of Jerusalem by the 
Roman army under Vespasian and Titus hices's came 
to pass in A.D. 70. 

With evident signs of deep feeling Jesus followed up 
the prediction of this great catastrophe by warning his 
disciples as to the course they should pursue when they 
saw it approaching: “Then let them which are in Judea 
flee to the mountains” —where they might be able to es- 
cape the ravages of the invading army—“and let them 
which are in the midst of it”—that is, of Jerusalem— 
“depart out; and let not them that are in the countries 
enter thereinto.” Such advice ran counter to the cus- 
torn of the age, which was to seek protection within 
walled cities on the approach of a foe. When the time 
came, more than thirty years later, the Christians fled, 
before the siege actually begun, out of Judea to the lit- 
tle town of Pella, among the trans-Jordanic hills, and 
so escaped the ae fate of their unbelieving fellow- 
countrymen. 

This great catastrophe Jesus proceeded to describe as 
a just penalty for the sins of the Jews: “For these be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled’ The “Cambridge Greek Testament” 
quotes Josephus as calling attention again and again to 
the abnormal wickedness of the Jews, as the cause of 
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the divine retribution which overtook them, All this 
suffering, moreover, had been predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment. “The phrase ‘all things, in verse 22, points to 
more than one prediction. That of Daniel, quoted by 
Matthew and Mark, is certainly included, but others 
also, including Deuteronomy xxviii. 15, ete., and running 
through the whole prophetic period.” 

As the picture of the desolated country and its mur- 
dered inhabitants rose before the mind of Jesus it pro- 
duced in him a feeling of deep and tender pity for those 
least able to bear these calamities, such as women who 
might be approaching maternity or nursing their new- 
born babes: “Woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck, in those days! for there 
shall be great distress in the land, and wrath upon this 
people.” 5 

As a comment on verse 24 the following quotation from 
Watson’s “Theological Dictionary” is in place: “The 
Romans under Vespasian invaded the country and took 
the cities of Galilee, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
etc., where Christ had been especially rejected, and mur- 
dered a number of the inhabitants. At Jerusalem the 
scene was the most wretched of all. . . . It is said 
that 1,100,000 perished by sword, famine, and pestilence. 
In other places we hear of 250,000 that were cut off, be- 
sides vast numbers that were sent into Egypt to perish 
as slaves.” 

The statement that “Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the time of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled,” is variously interpreted, “either as referring to 
the period during which the Gentiles are permitted to 
occupy the Holy Land, and to be ministers of God’s 
judgments upon the Jews, or to the day of grace ac- 
corded to the Gentiles, the opportunities to them of 
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turning to God—in a word, the Gentile dispensation. 
The former interpretation accords best with the Greek; 
the word ‘trodden down’ meaning, in all other passages 
of the New Testament, trampled and treated ignomin- 
iously. But in point of fact these two interpretations 
run up into one. The period during which the Gentiles 
hold the Holy City in subjection coincides with, and is 
an outward symbol of, the period during which they 
possess the Church of God in place of the Jews. Com- 
pare Romans xi. throughout, and especially verse 25: 
‘Blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the full- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in.” Alford says of this 
passage that “it is an important addition, . . . carrying 
on the prophetic announcements past our own times, 
even close to the days of the end.” (The “Speaker’s 
Commentary.”) 


Il. THE SIGNS OF THE COMING OF THE END. 


The “signs in sun and moon and stars” (R. V.) evi- 
dently refer not to the destruction of Jerusalem, but to 
the catastrophe which is to occur at the end of “the 
times of the Gentiles.” Our Lord passed on thus from 
noticing an event that was to take place in the near 
future to mentioning one that belonged to times far re- 
mote. In doing so he crossed over centuries and mil- 
lenniums of time without calling attention to the fact. 
Whether the language of verses 25 and 26 is to be taken 
literally or figuratively is a question concerning which 
there is much difference of opinion. Dr. Farrar adopts 
the latter view, and says: “These signs are mainly met- 
aphorical, the eclipse of nations and the downfall of 
votentates, though there may be literal fulfillment also. 
The language is that ot the ancient prophets.” Dr. 
Riddle correctly adds: “The perturbations, whether 
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physical or not, will be portentous, producing general 
anxiety and despair in view of the further terrors these 
events presage.” And Godet likewise adds: “Alarming 
symptoms will at once proclaim one of those universal 
revolutions through which our earth has more than 
once passed.” The roaging of the sea and the waves 
and the shaking of the powers of heaven are excellent 
figures of an unsettled and tumultuous condition of the 
world. 

“And then ”—when all the foregoing signs shall con- 
cur— shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud 
with power and great glory.” The second advent, it 
appears from these words, will be open, manifest, and 
universally discerned. Special emphasis is to be laid 
upon the phrase “with power and great glory.’ Mat- 
thew Henry says: “The first coming of Christ was in 
weakness and great meanness; but his second coming 
will be with power and great glory, agreeably both to 
the dignity of his person and the meaning of his com- 
ing.” 

“And when these things’”—the things again men- 
tioned in verses 25 and 26, and not the thing mentioned 
in verse 27, which shall be instantaneous in character— 
“begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your 
heads; for your redemption draweth nigh.” The ex- 
pression “look up” means to raise oneself from a stoop- 
ing posture, “and is here applied to those previously 
bowed under tribulations. The idea of joyful hope is of 
course implied as in the other expression, ‘lift up your 
heads.’” (Riddle.) The word “redemption” here de- 
notes the completed or finished salvation to be accom- 
plished at and by the appearing of Christ. The same 
events which are to terrify the world will awaken the 
most joyous feelings in the hearts of believers. 
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Ill. A BRIEF PARABLE. 


Further to enforce his general thought, Jesus pro- 
ceeded to speak a brief and simple parable. The one 
thought of the parable is that, just as the new buds and 
shoots upon the trees are a sign of approaching summer, 
so the indications alluded to in the preceding part of the 
discourse will, when they shall make their appearance, 
be an indisputable evidence that “the kingdom of God 
is nigh at hand.” 

The thirty-second verse, standing where it does, cre- 
ates some difficulties for the commentator. Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Nast, and others try to avoid the difficulty by giv- 
ing to the word which is here translated “ generation” 
the sense of “race,” thus making the verse mean that 
the Jewish race should last till the second advent. But 
the best scholars do not accept this view. On the whole 
it is better to understand the whole verse to teach simply 
that all the penalties previously spoken of should fall 
upon the then living generation of Jews. To give sol- 
emn confirmation to his statement, Jesus added: “ Heav- 
en and earth shall pass away; out my word shall not 
pass away.” 

Iv. A CONCLUDING WARNING. 


The teaching of Jesus was always practical, and never 
speculative. He therefore wound up the present dis- 
course by reminding his disciples of the dangers to 
which they were exposed: “ But take heed to yourselves, 
lest haply your hearts be overcharged with. surfeiting, 
and drunkenness, and cares of this life.” Van Oosterzee 
speaks of “the surfeit of yesterday, the drunkenness of 
to-day, cares for to-morrow. Sensuality on the one hand 
and absorption in secular worries on the other are both 
alike hostile to that spirit of watchfulness which ought 
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to characterize all the disciples of Christ. Those who 
forget this fact shall be taken by the second coming as 
by a snare—that is, suddenly and unexpectedly. Among 
these shall be numbered many of them “that dwell on 
the face of all the earth.” Like a bugle blast was the 
exhortation that brought the words of the Lord to 
anend. It enforced upon the disciples the necessity not 
only of watchfulness, but of constant prayer as well, if 
they would be “accounted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to pass.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. We have an express warrant from Jesus Christ 
himself for studying “the signs of the times.” This fact 
should be called to the attention of all those who are 
simply drifting with the current and not trying to un- 
derstand the significance of the age in which they live. 
Such an indolent and stupid temper needs to be reproved 
and rebuked. 

2. If the Bible teaches anything, it teaches that God 
inflicts just penalties upon evil doers. Oftentimes he 
bears long with them... Often, too, his patience is made 
an excuse for continued wrongdoing. But punishment 
delayed is not punishment forgotten. Upon those who 
go on heaping up wrath against the day of wrath the 
divine judgment breaks at last in an awful storm. 

3. No matter how terrible the political and social 
erises through which the world is called upon to pass, it 
yet remains true that there is no danger for those who 
watch and pray. Through any storm, however severe, 
they shall be able to stand steadfast. Being on God’s 
side and under God’s care, they are always safe. 
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24 And there was also a strife among them, which of them 
should be accounted the greatest. 

25 And he said unto them, The kings of the Gentiles exer- 
cise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority upon 
them are called benefactors. 

26 But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest among you, 
let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve. 

27 For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am among you as 
he that serveth. 

28 Ye are they which have continued with me in my temp- 
tations. 

29 And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto me; 

30 That ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, 
and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

31 And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: 

32 But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. 

33 And he said unto him, Lord, I am ready to go with thee, 
both into prison, and to death. 

34 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow 
this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest 


me. 

35 And he said unto them, When I sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, 
Nothing. } 

36 Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, 
let him take 7, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one. 

37 For I say unto you, that this that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me. And he was. reckoned among the trans- 
gressors: for the things concerning me have an end. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. ii. 5.) 
ight 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—Thursday evening of Passion Week. 


PLACE.—The upper chamber in which the last supper was 
eaten by Jesus and his disciples. 


NOTE.—There is some reason for doubting whether St. Luke 
follows the strict chronological order in narrating the incidents 
of the last supper. Many competent critics suppose, in fact, 
that the contention for precedence among the disciples took — 
place at the very beginning of the supper, and originated out 
of the difficulty experienced in determining who should have 
the places of honor at the table. The student will find it to his 
advantage to read in this same connection the paragraph in- 
cluded in John xiii. 1-20. From that source it may be learned 
that Jesus reénforced his oral teaching by an acted parable, 
girding himself with a towel and washing the disciples’ feet, 
and then adding: “I have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you.” 


I. AMBITION REBUKED. 


It shocks our feelings to learn that even the sanctities 
of the last supper were disturbed by an unseemly strife 
among the disciples, as to which of them “should be ac- 
counted the greatest.” Just a little before they had 
raised the inquiry as to which one of their num- 
ber should be the traitor. From debating who should 
occupy the lowest place in the kingdom of God, they 
passed on to dispute as to who should occupy the highest. 
A similar contention had broken out among them on 
other occasions, as, for example, when the mother of 
Zebedee’s children approached the Master, saying: 
“Grant that these my two sons may sit, the one on thy 
right-hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom.” 
(Matt. xx. 20,21.) The display of such a temper among 
those who stood so close to him must have been very 
painful to Jesus. It showed him that even his most 
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devoted followers, instead of thinking of a purely spir- 
itual kingdom, were longing after secular dignities and 


preferments; and so were far from apprehending the . 


real nature of the truths which it had been his one busi- 
ness to teach. 

With infinite kindness, and yet with a plainness that 
left no possible room for further misunderstanding, Je- 
sus once more sought to remove from their minds that 
whole class of misconceptions from which they were 
suffering. Were more significant words ever spoken 
than those which he uttered on this occasion? Let us 
not merely read them, but also lay them up as precious 
treasures in our hearts: “The kings of the Gentiles ex- 
-ercise lordship over them; and they that exercise au- 
thority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall 
not be so: but he that is greatest among you, let him 
be as the younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve.” Put into another form, these words mean: “In 
the kingdoms of this world, he is the greatest man who 
succeeds in using the greatest number of his fellow-men 
to his own advantage; but in the kingdom of Christ, 
whose law is not selfish personal aggrandizement, but 
unselfish service, he is counted greatest who lays him- 
self out most effectively to help and bless all those with 
whom providence brings him into association.” As Dr. 
Riddle puts it: “The aristocracy which our Lord es- 
tablishes is one of humility.’ The true benefactor, 
so Farrar beautifully says, “is the humble brother, and 
not the subtle tyrant.” The exhortation, “let him be 
as the younger,” becomes intelligible when it is borne 
in mind that in Eastern families the younger son oc- 
cupied a position of recognized inferiority, and was ex- 
pected to be content with the discharge of menial duties. 

Jesus Christ was the one moral and religious teacher 
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of the world that could safely point to his own life as 
the perfect embodiment of the truths which he taught. 
And so, in the case before us, he called the attention of 
the disciples to the fact that he had not himself shrunk 
from conforming to the requirements which he now laid 
upon them: “ For whether is greater, he that sitteth at 
meat, or he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? 
but I am among you as he that serveth.” A flood of 
light is thrown upon this last declaration if we assume, 
what is no doubt a fact, that Jesus had just performed 
the act of washing the disciples’ feet, which, as above 
noted, is recorded in the Gospel according to St. John. . 
The order of the thought is: “Ye call me Master and 
Lord and ye say well; for so Tam. It is my natural 
right, therefore, from a human standpoint, to sit at the 
table and be served by you. But I have waived all such 
rights, and have, on the contrary, taken upon myself 
the lowliest and most menial tasks—‘I am among you 
as he that serveth.’” 

Having thus set himself squarely against all the false 
and unspiritual ‘notions of his disciples, Jesus took care 
to add the important. truth that there is, nevertheless, 
such a thing as real royalty in the kingdom of God, and 
that it is bestowed upon all those who have shown them- 
selves worthy of it by exhibiting the spirit of unswerv- 
ing fidelity during the period of their earthly probation. 
As if to tone down and offset the reproach which he had 
felt it necessary to inflict upon their unlawful ambition, 
he praised the steadfastness which they had also dis- 
played in his service: “Ye are they which have contin- 
ued with me in my temptations.” The word “tempta- 
tions” brings out the idea that the whole life of Jesus 
on the earth was one of severe and continuous assault 
upon him by Satan and his emissaries. 
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As a reward for their unswerving loyalty of purpose, 
and in spite of their associated and censurable defects of 
character and conduct, Jesus put upon the apostles a 
great honor: “I appoint you a kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me.” Whedon says: “This is the 
promise of a realm more powerful than any political 
kingdom; a royalty more dignified than any civil throne. 
This is the kingdom of the true Church, being a hum- 
ble share in the mediatorial kingdom of Christ himself.” 
By two strong figures of speech Jesus further empha- 
sized the essential dignity of the apostolic vocation, say- 
ing: “Ye may eat and drink at my table in my king- 
dom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael.” The first of these figures sets out the idea of par- 
ticipation in regal and festive joys; and the second, the 
idea of the exercise of regal authority in the Church of 
which the twelve tribes were a type. There is probably 
also an intimation here of eminent opportunities for serv- 
ice in the future world, such as is elsewhere suggested 
by the faithful servant being appointed ruler of ten 
cities. The true Christian, though shut out from the 
petty preferments which men bestow, and forbidden to 
seek for such trifles, is sure to have such advancement 
as it has never entered into the worldling’s mind to even 
dream of. 

ll. PETER FOREWARNED. 

It is probable that Peter had taken a hand in the con- 
tentions of which we have been speaking. If this sup- 
position be correct, then we can understand the seeming 
abruptness with which Jesus now addressed him, using, 
be it noticed, the name that belonged to his old carnal 
life, and not the one that was associated with his apos- 
tolic career. There is no doubt that the Revised Version 
more exactly represents the Lord’s thought at this point: 
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“ Simon, Simon, Satan asked to have you, that he might 
sift you as wheat.” The inference is plain that at some 
definite time in the past Satan had made a formal de- 
mand upon the Lord that the apostles—all of them—_ 
should be surrendered into his hands to be tested as Job 


‘had been. Satan too has his winnowing fan; but, unlike 


Jesus, he winnows for the chaff, and not for the wheat. 
Already he had sifted out Judas from the company of — 
the apostles. And he desired to experiment upon all 
the rest. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the change of num- 
ber in the pronoun in passing from verse 31 to verse 32. 
Jesus had said: “Satan asked to have you”—all of them. 
Now he added: “ But I made supplication for thee, that 
thy faith fail not.” Are we to suppose that Jesus did not 
make supplication for the rest of the apostles also? By no 
means. He-had doubtless prayed for every one of them; 
but seeing the special peril to which Peter was soon to 
be exposed, he had offered special entreaty in his behalf. 
With keen and penetrating glance into the future he saw 
that, despite the prayer, Peter would go down under 
the first assault of the adversary; but that, through 
the grace vouchsafed in answer to the prayer, he would 
rally and recover himself. Therefore he added, “When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren;” or, as the 
Revised Version puts it, “When once thou hast turned 
again, stablish thy brethren.” Whedon says: “That re- 


conversion he doubtless needed to save him from dam- © 


nation. The salvation of an old conversion will not sur- 

vive a complete apostasy. A new repentance, faith, and 

conversion are necessary.” These remarks are true, but 

it is doubtful whether even Peter’s great defection may 

properly be termed a complete apostasy, though it was 

a terrible case of backsliding. The command that Peter 
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should, after his own restoration, strengthen his brethren, 
who had been scatidalized by his fall, was specially ap- 
propriate. “He who by sin disgraces the cause of 
Christ should doubly honor it by a redoubled effort to 
prevent others from like folly.” 

How little do men know their own hearts! It did not 
seem possible to Peter that he should soon be guilty of 
the most disgraceful cowardice and faithlessness. He 
was perfectly sincere in saying: “I am ready to go with 
thee, both into prison, and to death.” But his excessive 
self-confidence caused him utterly to lose the benefit of 
the kindly warning which. his Lord had given him. Nor 
was he even put upon his guard as he should have been 
by the additional and explicit declaration that before 
the time of the next cock crowing he should be guilty 
of a threefold denial of his Lord. 


Hl. NOTICE TO THE APOSTLES. 


“Tn verses 85-38 our Lord shows his apostles how his 
departure will leave them very much to their own re- 
sources. During his stay on earth his divine care had 
equipped and guarded them in the travel and the battle. 
But now they must set up on their own account and 
provide their own resources.” (Whedon.) They had 
gone forth without “purse,” “scrip” (traveling bag), 
or “shoes” —the means, figuratively, of conducting their 
ministry—and yet, by their own statement, they had 
lacked nothing. Henceforth they were to exercise a 
reasonable care in supplying such things as their situa- 
tion demanded. It puzzles us to hear our Lord, who al- 
ways protested against the use of force, saying in this 
connection: “And he that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment, and buy one.” Farrar’s comment is good. He 
says: “Of course the expression was not meant to be 
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taken with unintelligent literalness. It was in accord- 
ance with that kind, metaphorical nrethod of expression 
which our blessed Lord adopted that his words might 
never be forgotten. It was to warn them of days of 
hatred and opposition, in. which se/f- 
defense might become a daily necessity, 
though not aggression. To infer that 
the latter is im- 
plied has been 
one of the fatal 
errors which 
arise from at- 
tributing infal- 
libility to wrong 
inferences from 
a superstitious 
letter worship.” 
The word 

SCRIP, SHOES, SWORD. for’. biti 
verse 37 into very close connection with the verses that 
precede it. The idea is: “I have spoken thus fully be- 
cause the event that is to take me away from you ap- 
proaches fulfillment. In accordance with the prophecy 
of Isaiah, I shall soon be reckoned among the transgress- 
ors and be nailed to the cross. The things concerning’ 
me have an end. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS, 


1. There is absolutely no warrant in the Bible for the 
spirit that hankers after lordship over God’s heritage. 
As Dr. Whedon points out: “This does not condemn a 
true ecclesiastical order, but it does condemn all ecclesi- 
astical ambition and all aspiration after selfish power. 
All office should be service. Every man should abdicate 
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and disuse every authority over another which is not 
for the best good.” 

2, Jesus Christ was himself the practical exemplar of 
his own doctrine of unselfish service. He came “not to | 
_ be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” His public career is best summed 
up in the statement that “he went about doing good;” 
and he ended that career by voluntarily submitting to 
death, “even the death of a OR for us men and for 
our salvation. 

3. The truly Christian life is ‘easetitiaity regal in char- 
acter. It raises those who lead it to the dignity of 
thrones. No law of the kingdom of heaven is more 
fixed than this, that “he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.”  Self-seeking defeats its own ends. Self- 
surrender has a crown of glory set upon its head. 

4, Satan is a great sifter of men. As far as God per- 
mits him, he subjects them to all imaginable tests. It 
ought to be a source of comfort to all Christians that his 
power in this respect is limited by God’s will, and that 
the Lord Christ intercedes for every one that is exposed 
to his assaults. 

5. Self-confidence is the source of innumerable ills, 
In humility there is safety. If Peter had doubted his 
own strength, he would have profited by the Lord’s 
warning, and have been saved the shameful experience 
through which he actually passed. 

6. Even an apostle could backslide. So may any 
Christian. This backsliding may end in apostasy and 
eternal ruin, or it may, as in the case of Peter, end in a 
fresh repentance and forgiveness. The pulpit should 
never cease to utter warning as to these things. 
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33 And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right-hand, and the other on the left. 

34 Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. And they parted his raiment, and cast lots. 

35 And the people stood beholding. And the rulers also 
with them derided him, saying, He saved others; let him save 
himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God. : 

36 And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, and 
offering him vinegar, 

37 And saying, If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself. 

38 And a superscription also was written over him in letters 
of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. 

39 And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 

40 But the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? 

41 And we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss, 

42 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

44 And it was about the sixth hour, and there was a dark- 
ness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 

45 And the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in the midst. 

46 {| And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: and having said 
thus, he gave up the ghost. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.” (1 Cor. xv. 8.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.— Friday of Passover week, A.D. 30. 


PLACE.—A rounded or skull-shaped prominence named Gol- 
gotha or Calvary, just outside of the city gates at Jerusalem. 
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NOTE.—Between the events of our last and those of our 
present lesson there was only a brief interval of time. But it 
was long enough to include many things; such as the betrayal 
and arrest of Jesus, and his successive trials before Annas, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, and Pilate again. Inside of a very 
few hours was condensed a series of events the most tremen- 
dous that ever took place upon our planet. It is important to 
keep the whole connection in one’s mind. 


1. CHRIST CRUCIFIED AND REVILED. 


The word Calvary is the Latin equivalent for the He- 
brew Golgotha. It means literally “the place of a 
skull,” and was probably so called not, as has been 
supposed, because the skulls of the malefactors who 
had been there put to death were left exposed upon 
the ground, but because its general shape was that of a 
human head. It is nowhere in Scripture described as a 
hill, and it certainly was not a steep nor lofty hill. The 
exact site is not known, nor is it at all important that 
it should be. Our religion makes little of the so-called 
sacred places. 

As to the details of the crucifixion little information 
is given us. The cross itself was a rude instrument 
consisting of an upright beam eight or nine feet high, 
and a lighter strip nailed across it a little below the top. 
In accordance with general usage, this cross had been 
laid upon the shoulders of Jesus when he started from 
the judgment hall of Pilate. But on the way it had 
been transferred to Simon of Cyrene, who was met com- 
ing in from the country. When Calvary was reached 
it was probably laid down upon the ground, in order 
that Jesus might be stretched out upon it and fastened 
to it with iron spikes. That the spikes were driven 
through his hands is certain; that they were also 
driven through his feet is likely, Though nothing is 
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said upon the subject, the presumption is that, as usual, 
a short, projecting wooden spike was attached to the 
upright beam, on which the weight of the body might 
rest, so as to prevent the tearing away of the hands, It 
need not be said that the whole process was one that 
brought terrible physical agony to the victim who suf- 
fered it. Nor is there the slightest reason for supposing 
that the rough Roman soldiers—the hardest men of that 
hard age—did anything to mitigate the force of the 
pangs which they inflicted. It is important to bear in 
mind also the fact that crucifixion brought not a quick, 
but a protracted and lingering, death, at the end of long 
hours or even of days. 

The two “malefactors” who were crucified with Jesus 
were not “thieves” in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but highwaymen. They probably belonged to one of 
the bands of Jewish zealots, whose primary purpose 
was resistance to the authority of the Roman conquer- 
ors, but who also in pursuing this end did not hesitate 
to rob and murder. After Pilate had concluded to put 
Jesus to death, he determined that he would also use 
the occasion to dispose of these two criminals who 
chanced to be on his hands. The fact that Jesus was 
assigned the place of honor between the two may have 
been a designed mockery of his claim to kingship. 

It was probably while Jesus was lying outstretched 
upon the cross, and the nails were in the very act of 
being driven through the palms of his hands, that he 
uttered his intercessory prayer: “ Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” Farrar justly says: 
“We must suppose that this prayer.was uttered not 
only for the Roman soldiers who were the mere instru- 
ments of the executors, but for all his enemies. It was 
in accordance with his own teaching, and his children 
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have learned it from him.” If it be objected that the 
Jewish rulers did not know what they were doing, the 
answer is to be found in the statement made by St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost, concerning this very 
event: “I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did 
also your rulers.” St. Paul also tells us in 1 Corinthians 
ii. 8: “For had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” Of the “seven words” 
from the cross, the utterance which we have just been 
considering was the first. The other six, in their prob- 
able order, were the promise to the penitent (verse 43), 
the promise for the mother (John xix. 26), “ Eli, Hli, 
lama sabachthani?” (Matt. xxvii. 46), “1 thirst” (John 
xix. 28), “It is finished” (John xix. 30), and “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit” (Luke xxiii. 46.) 
“St. Luke here omits our Lord’s refusal of the sopor— 
the medicated draught, or myrrh-mingled wine, which, 
if it would have deadened his pains, would also have 
beclouded his faculties.” 

It was the general custom to strip those who were to 
be crucified nearly naked, and this custom was observed 
in the case of Jesus, his garments being divided as a 
sort of booty among the quarternion of soldiers who 
had been detailed to conduct the execution. In the 
case of the seamless coat, which would have been ut- 
terly spoiled by tearing, the ownership was determined 
by lot. For a fuller account, see John xix. 23, 24. 

“The people stood beholding” the solemn spectacle. 
They seem as a body to have been far less active in 
insult than the others. Yet St. Matthew informs us 
that even they “railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and build- 
est it in three days, save thyself: if thou art the son of 
God, come down from the cross.” If there be any per- 
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sons among our readers to whom such a display of mal- 
ice seems incredible, let them remember that the age in 
which our Lord was born was the cruelest in human his- 
tory. The derision of the rulers was still more malig- 
nant: “He saved others; let him save himself, if he be 
‘ Christ, the chosen of God.” Their thought was: “This 
is the true test miracle. All his other deeds of power and 
mercy are of no validity, unless he now asserts his pow- 
er and demonstrates his Messiahship by making his own 
crucifixion impossible. If he can be crucified, he is not 
the Christ.” (Whedon.) “And the soldiers also mocked 
him,” etc. Farrar says: “It is hardly to be wondered 
at if, with such a vile example before them as the derision 
by the priests and elders, these provincial or Roman sol- 
diers—men of the lowest class, and ‘cruel by their wars, 
to blood inured’ —beguiled the tedious hours by’ the 
mockery of the innocent. By the word ‘mocked’ seems 
to be meant that they lifted up to his lips the vessels 
containing their ordinary drink (sour wine), and then 
snatched them away.” Detesting all Jews, they found 
special pleasurein throwing into the teeth of Jesus his 
claim to be the King of that hated race, and bidding 
him to exercise his sovereignty by saving himself. 

Over the cross above the head of Jesus was a placard, 
containing the inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
all three of which languages were then current in Judea: 
“THis Is rom Kine or THE JEws.” The inscription was 
prepared by special order of Pilate, to show his disre- 
spect for the Jewish leaders who had forced his unwill 
ing consent to the death of Jesus. When they besought 
him to alter it, so as to make it read, “He said, I am 
King of the Jews,” the haughty Roman curtly an- 
swered, “What I have written I have written,” and 
refused to grant the solicited concession. ' 
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Il. THE PENITENT ROBBER PARDONED. 


The first two evangelists say that “the robbers also 
that were crucified with him cast upon him the same 
reproach.” This statement describes what took place 
in the earlier stages of the transaction. One of the 
two wicked men kept up his taunts to the very end, 
saying: “Art not thou the Christ? Save thyself and 
us.” (Revised Version.) Alford says: “All were now 
mocking, the soldiers, the rulers, the mob; and the evil- 
minded thief, perhaps out of bravado before the crowd, 
puts in his scoff also.” But the other brigand, awed by 
the approach of death, and perhaps by the silent majesty 
with which Jesus bore the indignities heaped upon him, 
rebuked the coarse malignity of his companion, and said 
to him: “ Dost thou not fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we re- 
-ceive the due reward of our deeds: but this man hath 
done nothing amiss.” Whedon makes a remark which 
all must admit to have a remarkable look about it: 
“This testimony of the malefactor presupposes a knowl- 
edge of Jesus’s past history. He could not thus say 
that Jesus was pure from any wrong act, without an 
acquaintance with his doctrine and character.” Alford 
takes a similar view: “The thief had heard of the an- 
nouncements which Jesus had made, or at all events of 
the popular rumor concerning his kingdom. His faith 
lays hold upon the truth that this is the King of the 
Jews in a higher and immortal sense. " There is nothing 
so astounding in this man’s faith, dogmatically consid- 
ered, as has been thought. He merely joins the common 
belief of the Jews of a Messianic kingdom, in which the 
ancient fathers were to rise, etc., with the conviction 
that Jesus is the Messiah. What is really astounding is 
the power and strength of that faith, which amidst 
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shame and pain and mockery, could thus lift itself to 
the apprehension of the crucified as this King.” 

Turning away from his reprobate companion, the 
penitent robber offered a prayer which for brevity, 
simplicity, and earnestness has never been surpassed, if, 
indeed, it has ever been equaled: “And he said unto 
Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” Dean Alford’s note is very suggestive: “The 
dying brigand refers to a future and glorious coming of 
Christ, as a revealed and recognized Messiah, of which 
coming the ancient prophets had spoken, and to which 
Christ, in both public and private instructions, had ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly referred. .. . Observe how the 
promise of grace transcends the prayer of penitence. 
The repentant brigand only asks a remembrance in 
some far future day in Christ’s second coming. Christ 
promises a remembrance to-day: ‘Verily, I say unto 
thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’” The 
word “paradise” is of Persian origin, and meant origi- 
nally a king’s park or garden. It is used to denote (1) 
the garden of Eden, and (2) that particular portion of 
Hades or Sheol, in which the spirits of the blessed await 
the general resurrection. 


lll. THE CLOSING SCENE. - 


At about the sixth hour “there was a darkness over 
all the earth until the ninth hour.” The discrepancy in 
time between the statement of St. Luke here and that 
of John xix. 14 is perhaps best explained by supposing 
that the two evangelists used different methods of reck- 
oning, the one following the Jewish, the other the Roman 
method. There is not space here to enter into the ques- 
tion more fully. “The darkness could not have been’ 
the result of an eclipse, since the Passover occurred at 
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the time of the full moon. An earthquake followed 
(Matt. xxvii. 51), but the darkness which precedes an 
earthquake is not so long nor extended. Whatever nat- 
ural causes entered, we may well regard such phenomena 
at such a time in the truest sense supernatural. Since 
our Lord showed supernatural power in his life, his 
death, in view of its purpose, might well be attended 
with such events.” (Dr. Riddle.) 

“The veil of the temple,’ which “was rent in the 
midst,” from top to bottom, was the one that separated 
the sanctuary or holy place from the sanctum sanctorum, 
or holiest place of all. Speaking of this incident, the 
“Bible Commentary.” says: “The record suggests mani- 
fold thoughts to Christians: the entrance of the true priest 
within the eternal sanctuary; the breaking down of all 
separation between man and God; the connection with 
our Lord’s last word, ‘It is finished;’ the rending of the 
veil of the flesh in which he dwelt—these and similar 
explanations indicate, but do not exhaust, the full sig- 
nificance of the event.” . 

The end came at last to the rejected Messiah. Sooner 
than might have been expected from purely natural 
causes, “when he had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit; and hay- 
ing said thus, he gave up the ghost.” The “Cambridge 
Greek Testament” points out that these words have been 
among the dying utterances of St. Polycarp, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Barnard, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Columbus. The fact that in the very 
moment of expiring Jesus still had strength to cry 
“with a loud voice,” especially when taken in connection 
with the statement that “he gave up the ghost,” clearly 
indicates that he did not die from the mere exhaustion 
of the vital forces, but voluntarily surrendered his life. 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS, . 

1. The fact that Jesus was crucified between two 
malefactors, though intended as an affront, is full of 
gracious significance. It was to save such persons that 
he came into the world, and it was most proper, there- 
fore, that he should die in their company. ; 

2. Nothing is more common than for coarse minds to 
look upon submissive patience as a sign of weakness. 
To the chief priests and the rabble the fact that Jesus 
did not come down from the cross and help himself was 
the proof that he could not do so. Never once did it 
enter into their minds that he was voluntarily parting 
with his life. 

3. The prayer of Jesus for the forgiveness of his 
enemies is the finest example of the morally sublime in 
all literature. No one can estimate the influence that 
it has had in allaying the spirit of hatred in the bosoms 
of men. Thousands of Christians, when smarting under 
persecutions, have been able to imitate their Master, 
and to dismiss all malignant feelings from their minds. 

4, Men often tell the truth without knowing it. Pilate 
was not aware that he was stating the exact fact when 
he wrote over the cross of Jesus: “The King of the 
Jews.” . 

5. It is most natural that sincere believers should so 
often, when on their deathbeds, borrow the very words 
which Jesus himself borrowed from the Psalmist, and use 
their last breath in commending their souls to the Father 
in Heavén. 

6. Since the veil of the temple was rent in twain the 
way into the holiest place of all has been open to all 
believers. It is their privilege to have direct access 
unto the Father. 
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36 And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst 
of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 

37 But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit. 

38 And he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why 
do thoughts arise in your hearts? 

.89 Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle 
ae and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
ave. 

40 And when he had thus spoken, he showed them fis hands 
and his feet. 

41 And while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, 
he said unto them, Have ye here any meat? 

eh And they gave hima piece of broiled fish, and of a honey- 
comb. 

43 And he took it, and did eat before them. 

44 And he said unto them, These are the words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me. 

45 Then opened he their understanding, that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures. 

46 And said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: 

47 And that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 

48 And ye are witnesses of these things. ° 

49 And, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you: 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high. . 

50 And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and he lifted 
up his hands, and blessed them. 

51 And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven. 

52 And they worshiped him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy: ; 

53 And were continually in the temple, praising and blessing 
God. Amen. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ The Lord is risen indeed.” 
(Luke xxiv. 34.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME,—On the evening of resurrection day, A.D. 30. 

PLACE,—A room in the city of Jerusalem in which the eleven 
disciples were gathered together. 

NOTE.—During the course of the day that followed his resur- 
rection Jesus appeared to Mary, to the other women, to Peter, 
to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus. It will be remem- 
bered that these disciples, after he had vanished from their 
presence, “rose up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem.” 
When they reached the Holy City their first object was to find 
the eleven apostles. This done, they were greeted with the 
declaration: “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon.” But it was their privilege to give news as well as to 
receive it, and so “they told what things were done in the 
way, and how he was known of them in breaking of bread.” 


]. THE APPEARANCE TO THE ELEVEN. 


While the two disciples from Emmaus were in the 
very act of communicating their strange and joyful 


tidings, “Jesus 
himself stood in 
the midst of 
them.” The lan- 

guage implies a Vom Be Wee 
sudden and un- [it Ng ea ae ane 
expected ap- eS) eee | 
pearance, a sort 
of apparition. 
St.John informs 
us that’ “the 
doors were shut 
Ape tor stoartof 
the Jews.” The 
first words of 
Jesus were of a JEWISH PRAYER MEETING. 
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reassuring character: “Peace be unto you.’ Alford 
says: “This was the ordinary Jewish salutation, but of 
more than ordinary meaning in the mouth of the Lord.” 
From St. Mark we learn that Jesus also “ upbraided them 
with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they 
believed not them which had seen him after he was 
risen.” (R.V.) We need not wonder that they were 
“terrified and affrighted.”. As he had come into the 
room without opening any door—so it is implied in 
John’s narrative—they took it for granted that he was 
simply a ghost or spirit in the form of their well-known 
Lord. To relieve their disturbed feelings he kindly said 
to them: “Why are ye troubled? and wherefore do 
reasonings arise in your hearts?” (R.V.) The plain in- 
timation of these questions was that they ought not to 
have been surprised to see him, and that, having seen 
him, they ought not to have had any doubts as to who 
he was. That he might effectively convince them of his 
identity, he offered them for inspection his hands and 
feet, still bearing the cruel scars of the nails. This ought 
to have been enough. But St. Luke tells us that the 
apostles “ believed not for joy, and wondered.” It seemed 
to them that the whole thing was too good to be true, 
too glorious to be believed. Their fears caused them to 
doubt their very senses. One other token, therefore, 
the Lord condescendingly added. “He said unto them, 
Have ye here anything to eat?” (R.V.) In reply to 
this inquiry “they gave him a piece of a broiled fish and 
of a honeycomb. And he took it, and did eat before 
them.” 

This whole transaction, and others like it, raise many 
questions as to the exact character of the resurrection 
body of Jesus. A majority of thoughtful persons will 
probably say with Godet: “It was now in a transitional 
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state. We have no experience by which to form a clear 
idea of this transition, any more than that to which it 
tends—the glorified body.” For the benefit of our read- 
ers we also quote the words of Van Oosterzee: “It is 
palpable not only as a whole, but also in its different 
parts; raised above space, so that it can, in much shorter 
time than we, transport itself from one locality to an- 
other; gifted with the capability, in connection with a 
mightier will, of being sometimes visible, sometimes in- 
visible. It bears the unmistakable traces of its former 
condition, but is at the same time raised above the con- 
fining limitations of this. It is, in a word, a spiritual 
body, no longer subject to the flesh, but filled, guided, 
and borne by the Spirit, yet not less a body. It can eat, 
but it no longer needs to eat; it can reveal itself in one 
place, but is not bound to this one place; it can show it- 
self in the sphere of this world, but is not limited to this 
sphere.” 


Il. INSTRUCTIONS TO THE APOSTLES. 


After the fish-and the honeycomb had been eaten, and 
the apostles had recovered their mental equanimity, 
Jesus said to them: “These are the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you””—that is, “This is the 
general purport and substance of my words”—“ that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, con- 
cerning me.” As Matthew Henry phrases it: “Christ 
had given them this general hint for the regulating of 
their expectations—that whatever they found written 
concerning the Messiah in the Old Testament must be 
fulfilled in him, what was written concerning his suffer- 
ings, as well as what was written concerning his king- 
dom; these God had joined together in the predictions, 
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and it could not be thought that they should be put 
asunder in the event.” Commenting on the expression, 
“while I was yet with you,” Godet says: “It is worthy 
of notice, . . . for it proves that Jesus felt that his 
departure was already accomplished. He was no longer 
with them otherwise than exceptionally; his abode was 
elsewhere.” 

Having “opened” the Scriptures to their understand- 
ing, Jesus also “opened their understanding” to the ap- 
prehension of the Scriptures. ~The two processes are 
really distinct, the latter being quite as important as the 
former. Spiritual truths can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned. (1 Cor, ii, 10-13.) Hence the Psalmist prayed 
(exix. 18): “Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” By processes that lie 
beyond our range and grasp, and through the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ operates directly both on 
the minds and hearts of men, enlightening and quicken- 
ing them.” 

Keeping up the same line of thought, Jesus added: 
“Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day: and that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Note 
here that it is only in view of the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, considered as great redemptive facts, 
that there is any just ground for preaching repentance 
and remission of sins. If it were not true that he was 
“delivered for our offenses, and was raised again for our 
justification,” it would be folly to urge men to change 
their course of life and seek for forgiveness. Save “in his 
name,” there is no adequate motive for repentance and 
no rational hope of pardon. But on the basis of his 
atoning work, the glad tidings are to be proclaimed to 
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“all nations.” The command to the apostles runs: “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every — 
creature.” The expression “beginning at Jerusalem” 
corresponds to Acts i. 8: “ Ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” From the Holy 
City as a center the waves of salvation are to sweep in 
ever-widening circles over all the earth. The term “ wit- 
nesses,” as applied to the apostles, was strictly accurate; — 
they were to bear testimony to the supreme facts of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. 


lil. THE ASCENSION. 


The forty days came to a close, and the visible mani- 
festations of Jesus to his disciples were about to cease 
forever. Before he was finally parted from them he 
spoke to them a great and inspiring word: “Behold, I 
send the promise of my Father upon you”—that is, “I 
am on the point of sending it.” The “promise of the 
Father” is distinctly explained in Acts i. 5-8 as having 
reference to the Holy Spirit. For the previous teaching 
of Jesus on the subject, see John xiv.xvi. It is to be 
noted that in the verse before us he pledges his own per- 
sonal wofd for the fulfillment of the promise, thus asso- 
ciating himself in dignity and authority with the Father. 
In the same breath he gave them an authoritative com- 
mand: “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
indued with power from on high.” This induement of 
power and the gift of the Spirit are one and the same 
thing. Without it the apostles were not qualified for 
their work. It was necessary that they should linger 
where they were till, in the fullness of his own time, 
God should see fit to complete their equipment for evan- 
gelistic activity, Ten days later this came to pass. 
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“And he led them out as far as to Bethany,” not more 
than two miles from the city. “On the wild uplands 
which immediately overhang the village, he finally with- 
drew from the eyes of his disciples, in a seclusion which, 
perhaps, could nowhere else be found so near the stir of 
a mighty city; the long ridge of olives screening those 
hills, and those hills the village beneath them from all 
sight or sound of the city behind; the view opening only 
on the wide waste of desert rocks and ever descending 
valleys, into the depths of the distant Jordan and its 
mysterious lake. At this point the last interview took 
place.” (Stanley.) 

“And he lifted up his hands and blessed them.” As 
Matthew Henry says: “ He did not go away in displeas- 
ure, but in love.” Bengel adds: “This blessing belongs 
to all the faithful, for they were represented by the 
eleven and those that were with them.” While the 
Lord’s hands were still lifted in benediction, “he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven.” Joseph 
Parker’s words are very beautifully appropriate here: 
“The sentence was left incomplete; the benediction was 
broken off as it were at a semicolon. ‘While he blessed 
them ’—it is as the song of an ascending bird, now so 
clear, so sharp, 80 sweet—and now—and now—gone— 
away into the light, away to the nativity of the morn- 
ing, away into heaven. We should bless God for broken 
benedictions, for incomplete farewells. The way of go- 
ing seems to intimate the certainty of the coming, as if 
Christ had said: ‘You have heard half the sentence now; 
the other half you shall hear in the morning.’ O sweet, 
bright summer morning, we hunger for thee! We are 
tired of the wild, windy, cold, stormy night.” 

The two expressions, “ parted from them” and “ car- 
ried up into heaven,” denote two steps of the same proc- 
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ess. ‘“ We must imagine our Saviour slowly rising above ~ 
his disciples, with his hands still raised in the attitude of 
blessing, until a cloud conceals him from the eyes of his 
followers.” No wonder that they “worshiped him!” 
Less than that they could not have done. Nor must 
the word “worshiped” be here construed as meaning 


mere reverence. “It can only signify, in this context, 
the adoration which belongs to a supreme being.” 
(Godet.) 


In compliance with their Lord’s command, “they re- 
turned to Jerusalem.” No longer, however, was there 
any gloom in their minds. A “great joy” had taken 
possession of them. This was the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that they were losing forever the earth- 
ly presence of their Lord. “It shows their faith in the 
promise that his spiritual presence should be even nearer 
and more precious.” Thenceforth religious engagements 
occupied their whole time. They were “continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God.” Praise is the 
natural fruit of joy. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The very doubts of the apostles and first Christians — 
have turned out to our advantage: for the fact that 
Jesus gave such convincing evidence of his resurrection 
as to utterly overthrow these doubts makes it impossi- 
ble for us to find any ground for skepticism. 

2. There is no earnest Christian in the world who has 
not at some time or other felt that the tidings of the 
gospel are almost too good to be true. The very joy 
which we experience in our Saviour and in his salvation 
may operate as a sort of temporary arrest of faith. 

3. Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of the whole body of 
Old Testament Scripture. In his person and work that 
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Scripture finds its preordained end and rational expla- 
nation. 

4, Noman can fully understand the word of God with- 
out the enlightening assistance of the Holy Spirit. It 
is the office of that Spirit, which Jesus sends into the 
world, to lead men into all the truth. 

5. The sacrificial death and justifying resurrection of 
Jesus Christ are the two great corner stones of the Chris- 
tian faith. To deny either is to nullify the gospel. 

6. By the command of Jesus, the necessity of repent- 
ance and the ere of pardon are to be preached 
“among all nations,’ and to every man in the world. 
But it was also in accordance with his will that the mes- 
sage should be delivered to the Jew first, “ beginning at 
Jerusalem.” 

7. The Holy Spirit is an induement of power. He 
gives light, joy, strength, courage, and all other graces 
needful for the great work of spreading the gospel 
among men, 

8. The benediction that Jesus dropped upon the little 
company of his disciples, as he was lifted out of their 
sight, still abides upon the Church, as fresh and sweet as 
on that far-off ascension morning. 
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And it came to pass after this, that David inquired of the 
Lorp, saying, Shall I go up into any of the cities of Judah? 
And the Lorp said unto him, Goup. And David said, Whither 
shall Igo up? And he said, Unto Hebron. j 

2 So David went up thither, and his two wives also, Ahinoam 


. the Jezreelitess, and Abigail Nabal’s wife the Carmelite. 


3 And his men that were with him did David bring up, every 
man with his household: and they dwelt in the cities of Hebron. 

4 And the men of Judah came, and there they anointed David 
king over the house of Judah. And they told David, saying, 
That the men of Jabesh-gilead were they that buried Saul. 

5 And David sent messengers unto the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and said unto them, Blessed be ye of the Lorp, that ye 
have showed this kindness unto your lord, even unto Saul, and 
have buried him. 

6 And now the Lorp show kindness and truth unto you: 
and I also will requite you this kindness, because ye have done 
this thing. 

7 Therefore now let your hands be strengthened, and be ye 
valiant: for your master Saul is dead, and also the house of 
Judah have anointed me king over them. 

8 But Abner the son ef Ner, captain of Saul’s host, took Ish- 
bosheth the son of Saul, and brought him over to Mahanaim; 

9 And made him king over Gilead, and over the Ashurites, 
and over Jezreel, and over Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and 
over all Israel. , 

10 Ish-bosheth Saul’s son was forty years old when he began 
to reign over Israel, and reigned two years. But the house of 
Judah followed David. 

11 And the time that David was king in Hebron over the 
house of Judah was seven years and six months. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ The Lord reigneth: let the earth re- 
joice:2%, \(Pssexevaisl:) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—According to the chronology of the “Oxford Bible,” 
about 1056 B.C. These dates cannot be accepted, however, as 


absolutely certain. 
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July 5, 1896. DAVID KING OF JUDAH. 2 Sam. ii. 1-11. 


PLACE.—Hebron, one of the oldest cities in the world, lying 
about eighteen miles south of Jerusalem; and Mahanaim, the 
exact site of which is unknown, but which lay somewhere be- 
tween Mt. Gilead and the brook Jabbok to the east of the Jor- 
dan and in the territory of the half tribe of Manassech. 


NOTE.—The period intervening between David’s final depar- 
ture from Saul’s court and his return to Hebron to be anointed 
king over Judah includes what may properly be called his 
“outlaw life.” It lasted for six or seven years, and was full of 
thrilling incidents, the story of which is told with considerable 
detail in 1 Samuel] xxi-2 Samueli. No one that desires to get 
a connected and intelligent view of Jewish history should fail 
to read those chapters with the help of a good map and a good 
commentary. As long as Saul was alive, David knew that he 
did not dare to expose himself; and such, moreover, was the 
magnanimity of his nature, that, though he had long before 
been divinely designated through the prophet Samuel as the. 
king of Israel, he would do nothing to assert his claims against 
the reigning sovereign. But the death of Saul and his three 
sons in the battle with the Philistines in Mount Gilboa re- 
moved his scruples. There was no longer any good reason why 
he should be inactive, and so he took steps at once to assume 
the monarchy. 


I. DAVID ANOINTED IN HEBRON. 


Even in such a juncture, when all the providential 
indications pointed in one way, David thought it proper 
to solicit express divine direction. He was still a resi- 
dent of the Philistine city of Ziklag, and he, accord- 
ingly, “inquired of the Lord” whether he should re- 
main there or “go up into any of the cities of Judah.” 
The phrase “inquired of the Lord” has a technical sig- 
nification, meaning to solicit an oracle by means of the 
Urim and Thummim. It will be remembered that when 
the Edomite Doeg slew fourscore and five persons of 
priestly blood at the command of Saul, one of the sons 
of the high priest, Ahimelech, namely Abiathar, had 
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escaped to David, doubtless carrying the Urim and 
Thummim with him. (1 Sam. xxii. 9-23.) He made use 
of them, in accordance with the general directions of 
Numbers xxvii. 21,on more occasions than one. (1Sam. 
xxiii. 2-4.) As to the exact method by which the Lord 
revealed himself through these insignia, we, of course, 
do not know; but we are told that in some intelligible 
way he answered the inquiry of David, and said unto 
him, “Go up;” and when, seeking still minuter direc- 
tions, David asked, “ Whither shall I go up?” the Lord 
responded, “ Unto Hebron.” 

Kitto says: “To Hebron, accordingly, David marched 
his now considerable army, entering the town with the 
' élite of his force, and stationing the rest with their fam- 
ilies in the neighboring villages and towns. He was 
here welcomed with joy by his own tribe, and with 
little delay the crown of Judah was tendered to him 
by the leaders of the tribe, and was accepted by him. 
They could not offer him more. They had no right to 
offer him the dominion over other tribes than their own. 
But that was no reason why they should delay to de- 
clare their own sentiments. Their rank among the 
tribes—the preéminence which only Ephraim ventured 
to question— gave them the right to take the initiative, 
and they had reason to expect that it would be followed 
by other tribes.” 

One incident is mentioned in this connection which 
shows how far the morality of those days was below 
that of New Testament times. David took with him 
his two wives, “Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail 
Nabal’s wife the Carmelite.” The second of these two 
_ women he had married with her joyful consent, imme- 
diately after the death of the churlish Nabal. Our. 


readers will remember that David’s first wife, Michal, 
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was still alive, though she had been given by her father, 
King Saul, to Phaltiel of Laish. (2 Sam. iii. 13-15.) 
Polygamy was then universal in the East. It was a 
general law that the higher a man rose the larger num- 
ber of wives and concubines he was allowed and ex- 
pected to have. That such a social system should 
breed innumerable ills was inevitable. 

The character of David was a mixture of bright and 
dark. He was guilty of polygamy and of many other 
sins; but, at the same time, he had a streak of genuine 
loftiness in his character, and showed it at the very 
beginning of his reign. The first act of the deceased 
King Saul, after he had been anointed in Mizpeh, was to 
go beyond Jordan to the rescue of the town of Jabesh- 
gilead against Nahash the Ammonite. (1 Sam. xi. 1-11.) 
It is pleasant to consider the fact that even in those 
rough and turbulent times the inhabitants of Jabesh did 
not forget his kingly deed. Many years later, when 
they heard how the Philistines, after the battle of 
Gilboa, had cut off the head of Saul, and nailed his 
body in derision to the gates of Bethshan, “all the 
valiant men arose, and went all night’—crossing the 
Jordan and risking great dangers—“ and took the body 
of Saul and the bodies of his sons from the wall of 
Bethshan, and came to Jabesh, and burned them there,” 
thus saving the remains from further outrage at the 
hands of the heathen. 

When the tidings of this valorous conduct reached 
the ears of David he showed of what sort of stuff he 
was made by sending messengers to the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, congratulating them in the name of the Lord 
on what they had done, invoking on them the blessing 
of God, promising also that he himself would requite 
them, announcing that he had been anointed king of 
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Judah, and adroitly suggesting that, since Saul their 
master was dead, they should give in their allegiance 
to the new sovereign, strengthening their hands as val- 
iant men. 

This last suggestion has led some to suppose that 
the embassy of David was simply a stroke of policy, 
prompted not by any high motive, but simply by the 
desire to conciliate all the parties concerned toward 
himself. We see no reason for taking such a view. 
Our own opinion is identical with that which is so well 
expressed by Dr. Blaikie (‘‘Hxpositor’s Bible,” p. 21): 
“Every action of David’s in reference to his great rival 
evinces the superiority of his spirit to that which was 
wont to prevail in similar circumstances. Within the 
Scriptures themselves we have instances of the dishonor 
that was often put on the body of a conquered rival. 
The body of Jehoram, cast ignominiously by Jehu, in 
mockery of his royal state, into the vineyard of Naboth, 
which his father, Ahab, had unrighteously seized, and 
the body of Jezebel, flung out of the window, trodden 
under foot, and devoured by dogs, are instances readily 
remembered. The shocking fate of the dead body of 
Hector, dragged thrice round the walls of Troy after 
Achilles’s chariot, was regarded as only such a calam- 
ity as might be looked for amid the changing for- 
tunes of war. Mark Antony is said to have broken 
out into laughter at the sight of the hands and head 
of Cicero, which he had caused to be severed from his 
body. The-respect of David for the person of Saul was 
evidently a sincere and genuine feeling; and it was a 
sincere pleasure to him to find that this feeling had 
been shared by the Jabeshites, and manifested in their 
rescuing Saul’s body and consigning it to honorable 
burial.” 
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Il. ISH-BOSHETH SET UP AT MAHANAIM. 

But the men of Jabesh-gilead and the other Israelites 
turned for the time a deaf ear to David’s appeal. It is 
likely that they were led to do so through the influence 
of Abner the son of Ner, cousin of King Saul, and cap- 
tain of his host. This capable and ambitious man took 
Ish-bosheth, Saul’s only remaining son, brought him 
over the river Jordan to Mahanaim, and there “made 
him king over Gilead, and over the Ashurites, and over 
Jezreel, and over Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and over 
all Israel.” The “Speaker's Commentary” suggests that 
“Ashurites” should probably be “Asherites,” and adds: 
“ Perhaps this verse indicates the order in which Abner 
recovered these districts from the Philistines, and added 
them to the dominions of Ish-bosheth, beginning with 
Gilead, and then gradually adding, on the west of Jor- 
dan, first the territory of Asher as far as Carmel, and 
the whole plain of Hsdraelon, and then the country of 
Ephraim and Benjamin, being in fact all Israel, as dis- 
tinguished from Judah; and this reconquest may have 
occupied five years; and Ish-bosheth’s reign over Israel 
may not have been reckoned to begin till the conquest 
was complete.” 

Another quotation from the “ Expositor’s Bible” (p. 
24) will serve to illuminate the passage before us: “It is 
a proof how much the Philistines must have dominated 
the central part of the country that no city in the tribe 
of Benjamin and no place even on the western side of 
the Jordan could be obtained as a royal seat. for the son 
of Saul. Surely this was an evil omen. Ish-bosheth’s 
reign, if reign it might be called, lasted but two short 
years. No single event took place to give it luster. 
No city was taken from the Philistines, no garrison put 
to flight, as at Michmash. No deed was ever done by 
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him or done by his adherents of which they might be 
proud, and to which they might point in justification 
of their resistance to David. Ish-bosheth was not the 
wicked man in great power, spreading himself like the 
green bay tree, but a short-lived, shriveled plant, that 
never rose above the humiliating circumstances of its 
origin. Men who have defied the purpose of the Al- 
mighty have often grown and prospered, like the little 
horn of the apocalypse; but in this case of Ish-bosheth 
little more than one breath of the Almighty sufficed to 
wither him up. Yes, indeed, whatever may be the im- 
mediate fortunes of those who unfurl their own banner 
against the clear purpose of the Almighty, there is but 
one fate for them all in the end—utter humiliation and 
defeat.” 

For seven years and six months David continued to 
reign at Hebron, his authority being limited to the sin- 
gle tribe of Judah, of which he was a member, and by 
which he had been originally raised to the kingship. 
At the end of that period, after a succession of con- 
flicts with Ish-bosheth, he removed his capital to Jeru- 
salem, where for thirty-three years. longer he was the 
unchallenged sovereign of the undivided nation. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1, Blessed is the man who can wait. To him all good 
things will come sooner or later. There is, on the other 
hand, no man so foolish as he who thinks that he can > 
anticipate the movements of Providence, and go in ad- 
vance of God. David patiently abided his time; and, 
even at the last, did not feel authorized to take any 
decisive step till he had first “inquired of the Lord.” 

2. Ingratitude is the basest of sins. No lapse of time 


is a sufficient warrant for forgetting a great kindness. 
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The men of Jabesh-gilead showed their nobility of na- 
ture by risking their lives to save the bodies of Saul 
and his sons from insult, in remembrance of the rescue 
which he had wrought for them long years before. It 
is, moreover, a tribute to David’s manliness, that, though 
Saul had been his bitter enemy, he could appreciate and 
praise such high-souled magnanimity. 

3. In every great crisis some strong man is likely to 
be found who, for one reason or other, is inclined to set 
himself against the current of manifest destiny. In the 
present instance Abner sought to play the part of a 
reactionary. Possibly he was actuated by a sense of 
loyalty to the family of King Saul, and possibly by his 
own ambition. He doubtless feared that, in case of 
David’s ascendancy, he would lose his place as com- 
mander in chief of the nation’s army; and he perhaps 
hoped that if he could stay the tottering throne of Ish- 
bosheth he might himself, as next of kin, one day come 
to occupy it. 
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1 Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, 
and spake, saying, Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. 

2 Also in time past, when Saul was king over us, thou wast 
he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel: and the Lord said 
to thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be a 
captain over Israel. 

3 Soall the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron; and 
king Dayid made a league with them in Hebron before the Lord: 
and they anointed David king over Israel. 

4 David was thirty years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned forty years. 

5 In Hebron he reigned over Judah seven years and six 
months: and in Jerusalem he reigned thirty and three years 
over all Israel and Judah. 

6 And the king and his men went to Jerusalem unto the 
Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land: which spake unto David, 
saying, Except thou take away the blind and the lame, thou 
one not come in hither: thinking, David cannot come in 

ither. 

7 Nevertheless, David took the stronghold of Zion: the same 
is the city of David. 

8 And David said on that day, Whosoever getteth up to the 
gutter, and smitteth the Jebusites, and the lame and the blind, 
that are hated of David’s soul, he shall be chief and captain. Where- 
ae they said, The blind and the lame shall not come into the 

ouse. 

9 So David dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David. 
And David built round about from Millo and inward. 

10 And David went on, and grew great, and the Lord God of 
hosts was with him. 

11 And Hiram king of Tyre sent messengers to David, and 
oe trees, and carpenters, and mason: and they built David a 

ouse. 

_12 And David perceived that the Lord had established him 
king over Israel, and that he had exalted his kingdom for his 
people Israel’s sake. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ David went on, and grew great, and 
the Lord God of hosts was with him.” (2 Sam. y. 10.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—About 1048 B.C. 


PLACE.—First at Hebron, and then at Jerusalem. 


NOTE.—During the seven and a half years in which David 
reigned at Hebron he was constantly growing stronger. The 
defection of Abner from Ish-bosheth, though it was followed by 
a terrible act of treachery upon the part of Joab, was a turning 
point in the history. After it took place, the cause of Ish-bosheth 
was virtually doomed, and his complete overthrow was only a 
question of time. Even if he had not been speedily and foully 
murdered by Rechab and Baanah, who made the mistake of 
supposing that they would thus gain the favor of David, he 
would have found it necessary to abdicate. When he was once 
dead, there was no obstacle left to the consolidation of the 
- twelve tribes into a compact kingdom. 


Il. THE FORMAL RECOGNITION OF DAVID BY ALL ISRAEL. 


In line with the thought expressed in our introductory 
note Bishop Hervey says: “Saul and Jonathan, Abner 
and Ish-bosheth were all dead; there was no one of the 
house of Saul capable of taking the lead; David was al- 
ready head of a very large portion of Israel; the Phi- 
listines, and perhaps the remnants of the Canaanites, 
were restless and threatening; and it was obviously the 
interest of the Israclitish nation to unite themselves 
under the sovereignty of the valorous and virtuous son 
of Jesse.” The narrative before us is a very meager one. 
It is supplemented at many points by 1 Chronicles xii. 
23-40. All those who really desire to get the fullest 
possible knowledge of the history will, of course, read 
that paragraph from which it appears that the deputa- 
tion to Hebron included not merely representative elders, 
but large numbers of the tribesmen as well. With a re- 
vived sense of national kinship, they said to David: “ Be- 
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hold, we are thy bone and thy flesh.” The expression de- 
notes near and close affinity. Recalling the overthrow of 
Goliath, and the other military exploits of the king, they 
added: “Also in time past, when Saul was king over us, 
thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel.” 
In accordance with a prophecy which is not elsewhere 
recorded, but which must have been currently known in 
those days, they further declared: “And the Lord said 
unto thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and thou 
shalt be a captain over Israel.” They had assembled with 
one consent, ready armed for war, to “turn the kingdom 
of Saul to him, according to the word of the Lord.” But 
they did not take this step till they had exacted pledges - 
to the effect that their liberties should be respected: 
“King David made a league with them.” No doubt this 
“league” embodied stipulations on both sides, and was 
of the most solemn character. After it was fully ratified 
on both sides, “they anointed David king over Israel.” 
This was the third time that the consecrating oil had 
been poured upon his head: first, at Bethlehem by Sam- 
uel (1 Sam. xxi. 1-13); secondly, by the single tribe of 
Judah (2 Sam. ii. 4); and now, by all the tribes. 

Dr. Geikie says: “Nothing could be more propitious 
than the dawn of the new reign. All the tribes were 
finally united as a nation, the various parties among them 
reconciled, and the popular desires in the way of reali- 
zation. David stood before all as king by their own 
choice, and thus the principle had been asserted that the 
crown of Israel was no mere hereditary appanage of a 
family, but the gift of the people, freely assembled, to 
him who by his evident fitness showed that he had an 
inner and higher calling to assume it. Would David 
keep to his coronation oath? Would he fulfill their ex- 
pectations?” At this time he was in the very flush and 
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vigor of his manhood, being just a little less than thirty- 
eight years of age. It is at such a time of life that men 
are best fitted for high enterprises. Then, if ever, they 
are ready to put the lessons of their past experience into 
actual practice and to perform worthy deeds. 


ll. REMOVAL OF THE CAPITAL TO JERUSALEM. 


Hebron was an important place. It had a history 
reaching back to the time of Abraham and farther still. 
Many illustrious memories clustered around it. But 
Owing to its position in the far south and to other facts 
it was not well suited to be the capital of the whole 
country. The mind of David, with an unerring political 
and military instinct, had fixed upon Jerusalem as the 
metropolis of his kingdom. But it still belonged to the 
Jebusites, who, as a matter of course, were not willing 
to surrender. Taking advantage, therefore, of the pres- 
ence of the soldiers of Israel at Hebron, David deter- 
mined to carry the place by storm. The inhabitants 
evidently supposed that it was impregnable, and made 
light of the assault, saying: “ Except thou take away 
the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither.” 
The reading of this verse in the margin of the Revised 
Version is: “Thou shalt not come in hither, but the 
blind and the lame shall turn thee away.” In either case 
the meaning is the same. “The Jebusites ridiculed and 
derided David’s attempts to subdue them, and, relying 
upon strong fortifications, tauntingly said that a few 
blind and lame men would be sufficient to turn away all 
the assaults he could make against them.” (Terry.) 
But he speedily showed them that they were dealing 
with a man who knew how to overcome even the most 
tremendous difficulties. The record tersely says: “Nev- 
ertheless, David took the stronghold of Zion: the same 
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is the city of David.” Commenting upon this verse, the 
“Speaker's Commentary” has the following note: “The 
ancient Zion was the hill on which the temple stood, and 
the acra (stronghold) seems to have been immediately 
to the north of the temple. The modern Zion lies to 
the southwest of the temple.” 

The translation of verse 8 as it stands in the Revised 
Version is much to be preferred: “And David said on 
that day, Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, let him get 
up to the watercourse, and smite the lame and the blind, 
that are hated of David's soul.” The probabilities are 
that David thus fastened upon all the defenders of the 
place the epithets “lame and blind.” Some have sug- 
gested, however, that at the particular point at which 
he ordered the assault to be made the feeblest and most 
infirm of the Jebusites had actually been put, under the 
supposition, as before indicated, that they would be suf- 
ficient to hold it. We can easily see that David was 
nettled by the taunt which had been flung in his face. 
He was no Christian. His morals were simply those of 
the other Jews of the day. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to hear him speak of the Jebusites as being 
“hated” of his soul. In explanation of “getting up to 
the gutter,’ Bishop Hervey’s words are perhaps to be 
accepted: “The only access to the citadel was where the 
water had worn a channel (some understand a subterra- 
nean channel), and where there was in consequence 
some vegetation on the rock. Joab took the hint, and 
with all the activity that had distinguished his brother 
Asahel climbed up first. (1 Chron. xi. 6.)” 

Out of this incident grew a proverb, which, on account 
of the meager character of the record, is difficult for us 
to understand: “ Wherefore they said, The blind and the 
lame shall not come into the house.” “The blind and the 
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lame” are here used to designate those who are disagree- 
able or hated. Terry says: “The spirit and meaning of 
the proverb is: those who are repulsive and hateful to 
us we shall not allow to enter our dwellings; a sentiment 
characteristic of Jewish antipathy and intolerance to. 
ward persons of another nation and another religion.” 
Having taken the “fort” or the “stronghold,” David 
“dwelt” in it. The northern limit or boundary of this 
fort was called Millo. That was the only direction in 
which fortification was necessary, protection being se- 
cured on the east, west, and south by precipitous ravines. 
The statement that “ David built round about from Millo 
and inward” means probably that “he built his own 
house, and other houses and streets—all, in short, that 
caused it to be called the city of David, which it would 
not have been called if it had not been inhabited.” 
From this time forward the power of David increased 
continuously. Nothing happened to check it. In all his 
contests with his enemies he came off victorious. Hx- 
ternally his kingdom widened out in every direction; 
internally it became more and more compact. “And 
David went on, and grew great.” The people accepted 
his prosperity as the token of divine favor, and sincerely 
believed that “the Lord God of hosts was with him.” 


ll. AN ALLIANCE MADE WITH TYRE. 


An incident is recorded in this connection upon which 
it is worth while to. pause fora moment. “ Hiram king 
of Tyre sent messengers to David, and cedar trees, and 
carpenters, and masons: and they built David a house.” 
The significance of the incident is drawn out as follows 
by Dr. Blaikie in the “ Expositor’s Bible.” 

“TRe Phoenicians were not included among the seven 
nations of Palestine whom the Israelites were to extir- 
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pate, so that a friendly alliance with them was not for- 
bidden. It appears that Hiram was disposed for such 
an alliance, and David accepted his friendly overtures. 
There is something refreshing in this peaceful episode in 
a history and in a time when war and violence seem to 
have been the normal condition of the intercourse of 
neighboring nations. Tyre had a great genius for com- 
merce, and the spirit of commerce is alien from the 
spirit of war. That it is always a nobler spirit cannot 
be said; for, while commerce ought to rest on the idea 
of mutual benefit, and many of its sons honorably fulfill 
this condition, it often degenerates into the most atro- 
cious selfishness, and heeds not what havoc it may in- 
flict on others, provided it derives personal gain from its 
undertakings. What an untold amount of sin and mis- _ 
ery has been wrought by the opium traffic, as well as by 
the traffic in strong drink, when pressed by cruel avarice 
on barbarous nations that have so often lost all of hu- 
manity they possessed through the fire water of the 
Christian trader! “But we have no reason to believe that 
there was anything specially hurtful in the traffic which 
Tyre now began with Israel, although the intercourse of 
the two countries afterwards led to other results perni- 
cious to the latter: the introduction of Phoenician idol- 
atry and the overthrow of pure worship in the greater 
part of the tribes of Israel. Meanwhile, what Hiram 
does is to send to David cedar trees and carpenters and 
masons, by means of whom a more civilized style of 
dwelling is introduced; and the new city which David 
has commenced to build, and especially the house which 
is to be his own, presents features of skill and beauty 
hitherto unknown in Israel. For, amid all his zeal for 
higher things, the young king of Israel does not disdain 
to advance his kingdom in material comforts. Of these, 
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as of other things of the kind, he knows well that they 
are good if a man use them lawfully; and his effort is at 
once to promote the welfare of the kingdom in the 
amenities and comforts of life, and to deepen that pro- 
found regard for God and that exalted estimate of his 
favor which will prevent his people from relying for 
their prosperity on mere outward conditions, and en- 
courage them ever to place their confidence in their 
heavenly Protector and king.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. God accomplishes his own purposes in his own 
time and in his own way. The beginning of David’s 
elevation, which took place while he was yet only a lad 
in Bethlehem, looked forward to the events which we 
have studied in our lesson for to-day. Through all the 
intervening years the divine purpose was ripening. 

2. It has become a commonplace of our modern times 
that civil authority is not absolute. It exists only for 
the benefit of the people, and operates under the limita- 
tions which they put upon it. But this truth was not 
so self-evident three thousand years ago. In entering 
into a “league” with their king, involving mutual stipu- 
lations, the Israelites were pioneers of liberty. 

3. Let not him that putteth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off. It is never safe to treat 
an antagonist with contempt until you have actually 
tried issues with him. Those who begin by throwing 
taunts in the teeth of their opponents may end in defeat 
and disaster. 

4, When the Lord God of hosts is really with a man 
it does not matter much who is against him. If it be 
the divine will that he shall go on to increasing success 
and prosperity, nothing can hinder or defeat that will. 
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1 Again, David gathered together all the chosen men of Is- 
rael, thirty thousand. y 

2 And David arose, and went with all the people that were 
with him from Baale of Judah, to bring up from thence the 
ark of God, whose name is called by the name of the Lord of 
hosts that dwelleth between the cherubim. 

3 And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought 
it out of the house of Abinadab that was in Gibeah: and Uzzah 
and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, drove the new cart. ' 

4 And they brought it out of the house of Abinadab which 
was at Gibeah, accompanying the ark of God: and Ahio went 
before the ark. 

5 And David and all the house of Israel played before the 
Lord on all manner of instruments made of fir wood, even on 
harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and 
on cymbals. 

6 And when they came to Nachon’s threshing floor, Uzzah 
put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it; for 
the oxen shook tt. 

7 And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, 
and God smote him there for his error; and there he died by 
the ark of God. 

8 And David was displeased, because the Lord had made a 
breach upon Uzzah: and he called the name of the place Perez- 
uzzah to this day. 

9 And David was afraid of the Lord that day, and said, 
How shall the ark of the Lord come to me? 

10 So David would not remove the ark of the Lord unto 
him into the city of David: but David carried it aside into the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite. 

11 And the ark of the Lord continued in the house of Obed- 
edom the Gittite three months: and the Lord blessed Obed- 
edom, and all his household. 

12 And it was told king David, saying, The Lord hath 
blessed the house of Obed-edom, and all that pertaineth unto 
him, because of the ark of God. So David went and brought 
up the ark of God from the house of Obed-edom into the city 
of David with gladness. : 


GOLDEN TEXT.— ‘0 Lord of hosts, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in thee.” (Ps, lxxxiy. 12.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 

TIME.—B.C. 1042. 

PLACE.—Kirjath-jearim, called also Baale Judah, a place the 
exact site of which is not known, but somewhere on the west- 
ern border of the tribe of Benjamin, and about ten miles from 
Jerusalem. 

NOTE.—A great many years had elapsed since the capture of 
the ark of God by the Philistines in the battle of Aphek. 
When that melancholy incident had occurred Samuel was 
only a little child, and the aged Eli was still alive; Saul had 
not yet appeared upon the stage, ’and David had not been 
thought of. The history informs us that the Philistines soon 
became as anxious to get rid of the ark as they were at first to 
capture it. After keeping it for only seven months they put 
it on a new cart drawn by milch kine and started it back to 
Israel. Its first stopping place was at Beth-shemesh. Thence 
it was carried to Kirjath-jearim, at the request of the Beth- 
shemeshites, who had been sorely smitten for their idle curi- 
osity in gazing into it. The whole story is found in 1 Samuel v. 
1-vii. 2, and should be carefully read. 


I, THE FIRST EFFORT TO REMOVE THE ARK. 

In spite of all the faults of his character, David was 
an intensely religious man. Nothing was more natural, 
therefore, than that, having firmly set up his throne in 
Jerusalem, he should also wish to bring thither the ark 
of God, which for nearly one hundred years had remained 
in Kirjath-jearim. Political motives no doubt mingled 
with the pious sentiments of the king in regard to the 
whole matter. He saw that it would be a wise stroke 
of policy to make the capital of the country the center 
of its religious institutions. And so: “Again, David 
gathered together all the chosen men of Israel, thirty 
thousand.” A few score would have been sufficient to 
accomplish the enterprise. But it was designed to make 
it a great occasion. We learn from 1 Chronicles xiii. 
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1-5 that there was elaborate consultation between the 
king and the leaders of the people as to just how they 
should proceed. It is likely that the thirty thousand 
men spoken of in our text were the representatives sent 
up from every quarter of the nation to take part in the 
ceremony. Giekie says: ‘Such a high festival had never 
before been held in Israel. Men came to it in multi- 
tudes from the torrent Shihor (now the Wady El Nish), 
fifty miles south of the far southern Gath, and from 
Hemath, in the valley of the Orontes, deep in the upper 
valley of Lebanon—two hundred and fifty miles, as the 
crow flies, trom Jerusalem.” See 1 Chronicles xiii. 5. 

When all the arrangements had been completed David 
and the people arose and went to—not from, as our ver- 
sion has it—Baale of Judah, another name for Kirjath- 
jearim. The distance was not great, scarcely more than 
ten miles, but the country was rough and there were no 
roads. They were all agreed “to bring up from thence 
the ark of God, which is called by the Name, even the 
name of the Lord of hosts that sitteth upon the cheru- 
bim.” (R. V.) “The joyful spirit in which this service 
was performed is an interesting feature of the transac- 
tion. Evidently it was not looked on as a toilsome 
service. It was to bring into the heart of the nation, 
into the new capital of the kingdom, the ark of the 
covenant, that piece of sacred furniture which had been 
constructed nearly five hundred years before in the wil- 
derness of Sinai, the memorial of God’s holy covenant 
with the people, and the symbol of his glorious presence 
among them. In spirit it was bringing God into the 
very midst of the nation, and on the choicest and most 
prominent pedestal the country now supplied, setting 
up a constant memento of the presence of the Holy 
One.” (Geikie.) 
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But it is possible to do a right thing in a wrong man- 
ner. Moses had given express direction that the ark 
should be borne only on the shoulders of the Levites 
by means of staves passing through the rings on its 
sides. (Hx. xxv. 22.) Forgetting or disregarding this 
injunction, David followed the example of the Philis- 
tines, and “set the ark of God upon a new cart,” which, 
as never having been put to common uses, was supposed 
to possess a special sanctity. “And they brought it out 
of the house of Abinadab that was in the hill.” (R. V.) 
Abinadab himself was long since dead. So probably 
was his son Hleazar, to whom the precious treasure had 
first been committed. Uzzah and Ahio may have been 
his “sons” in the wide sense of the term—that is, his 
descendants. “Ahio went before the ark,” to guide the 
oxen; and Uzzah walked behind it. “As it moved 
down the hill, the vast multitude joined in the proces- 
sion with the most excited joy, bands of singers mingling 

the music of their voices with larger and smaller harps, 
- tambourines, castanets, clarions, and cymbals; no voice 
nor music being louder than those of David himself.” 


Il. THE EFFORT FAILS AND IS FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER. 


How far the procession had gone before it was inter- 
rupted by a most untoward occurrence we do not know, 
for the place called “Nachon’s threshing floor” has never 
been identified. At that point the narrow footpath was 
perhaps rougher than usual, and the oxen “shook” the 
cart and its sacred burden. Uzzah was alarmed, lest 
there should be a catastrophe; and so “he put forth his 
hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it,” for the 
purpose of steadying it in its place. The penalty that 
was inflicted upon him seems to us to have been a ter- 
rible one. “And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
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against Uzzah; and God smote him there for his error; 
and there he died by the ark of God.” Dr. Blaikie 
says (‘‘ Hxpositor’s Bible,” p. 88): “ His effort to steady 
the ark must have been made in a presumptuous 
way, without reverence for the sacred vessel. Only 
a Levite was authorized to touch it, and Uzzah was 
apparently a man of Judah. The punishment may 
seem to us hard for an offense that was ceremonial 
rather than moral; but in that economy, moral truth 
was taught through ceremonial observances, and neg- 
lect of the one was treated as involving neglect of 
the other. The punishment was like the punish- 
ment of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, for 
offering strange fire in their censers. It may be that 
both in their case and in the case of Uzzah there were 
unrecorded circumstances, unknown to us, making it 
clear that the ceremonial offense was not a mere acci- 
dent, but that it was associated with evil personal quali- 
ties well fitted to provoke the judgment of God. The 
great lesson for all times is to beware of following our 
own devices in the worship of God when we have clear 
instructions in his Word how we are to worship him.” 
The death of Uzzah made a deep impression upon the 
king. The text informs us that he was “ displeased.” 
It is probable that this word implies a mixture of grief 
and anger. He could not see, from his standpoint, why 
an enterprise that had been undertaken with the express 
purpose of promoting God’s glory should meet with so 
manifest a token of disapproval. Fear also mingled 
with his other emotions. Might not the Lord go still 
farther, and send still more terrible things upon Israel? 
With such thoughts in his mind, David said: “How shall 
the ark of the Lord come to me?””—that is, is there any 
safe method of bringing it up to the city of Jerusalem? 
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As a final result, David abandoned, with some appear- 
ance of\pettishness, the project which he had on hand, 
and carried aside the ark into the house of Obed-edom 
the Gittite. There it abode three months, bringing not a 
curse but a blessing, the reason being, doubtless, that it 
_ was received in the right spirit. 

Three months later, having heard these good tidings, 
David was encouraged to resume his design. The text 
of our lesson informs us simply that “he went and 
brought up the ark of God from the house of Obed- 
edom into the city of David with gladness.” But the 
concluding verses of the chapter from which our lesson 
is taken, and especially 1 Chronicles xv., give us a great 
many interesting details. They are summarized as fol- 
lows in Giekie’s “Hours with the Bible” (Vol. IIL, 
p. 215): ; 

“Warned by the past, every requirement of the law 
was now rigidly carried out. Instead of being drawn 
by oxen, it was to be carried on its staves by Levites, 
and no one was allowed to come near it till he had pre- 
viously sanctified himself with the utmost care. The 
preparations throughout were worthy of an event so 
august as the reception of the emblem of the divine 
presence into the new capital, The chief men of all 
Israel were summoned, and nearly one thousand of the 
most eminent priests and Levites, with the flower of 
the army and its most famous leaders, were appointed 
to take part in the solemnity. The sacred relic, borne 
on the soulders of chosen men, at last moved forward, 
amidst the shout of assembled thousands, repeating the 
chants of the wilderness life, nearly five hundred years 
before: ‘Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered.’ 
‘Arise, O Lord God, into thy resting place, thou, and the 
ark of thy strength.’ After advancing six paces a pause 
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was made, while bullocks and rams were sacrificed to 
invoke the divine favor. Then the vast procession once 
more moved on, amidst loud flourishes of trumpets, blown 
by mighty warriors—Amasai and Benaiah, among others 
—and the anthems and music of Levitical choirs. The 
two high priests, Zadok, from Gibeon, and Abiathar, 
from the palace of David, followed in their gorgeous 
robes, and behind them came long companies of tur- 
baned priests and Levites in spotless white; the great 
captains of David’s army in all their splendor; and the 
heads of each priestly and Levitical house—among 
others, Heman, the grandson of Samuel, Asaph, and 
Ethan or Jeduthun—men famous as musicians, and so 
illustrious as sacred poets that Psalms ascribed to them 
appear in the canon. 

“The dignitaries of the land and their attendants came 
next, the princes of Judah and Benjamin from the 
country round Jerusalem, and those of Zebulon and 
Naphtali from the far north, attended by long compa- 
nies of tribesmen, being particularly noted. All were 
filled with the spirit of the occasion, but no one more so 
than David himself. Instead of his kingly mantle, he 
had put on the long white robe of fine linen, especially 
worn by the high priest, and over it the priestly ephod, 
and bore his well-loved harp. As in all similar religious 
festivities in the Hast, bands of singers and players 
moved along with the procession, circling in religious 
dances as they went, and into these rejoicings, David, 
accustomed to them in his connection with the schools 
of the prophets, threw himself with all his heart. The 
ark advanced like the chariot of a great conqueror, as- 
cending the sacred hill in triumph to Jerusalem. The 
long-drawn peal of the trumpets echoed from the hills 
around; the shout as of a victorious host rang through 
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the valleys of Hinnom and of the Kedron. Its entrance 
into the gates appeared almost that of Jehovah himself. 
A formal summons to surrender to Him the city, hence- 
forth His own, lent additional vividness to the scene. 
The procession had approached the ramparts amidst 
chants of priests and Levites in alternate choirs, pro- 
claiming the glory of Him who was drawing nigh, and 
the purity required from all who ascend into His holy 
hill. Then, as if addressing the warders on the walls, a 
chorus demanded that the gates be thrown open: 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Be ye lifted up, ye ancient doors, 
That the King of Glory may enter in.’ 
“But the warders, hesitating, forthwith answered with 
responding chant: 
‘Who is this King of glory? 
“Then came the reply, in triumphant strains: 
“as ehovah, strong and mighty; 
Jehovah, mighty in battle.’ 
“ Both choirs, on this, united in a grand chorus, as the 
gates were thrown wide, and the procession swept 


through: 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Lift them up, ye ancient doors; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory? 
Jehovah of hosts, 
He is the King of Glory.’ 


“Renewed sacrifices, offered by David himself, acting 
as a priest, marked the entrance of the ark into the 
tent prepared for it, and Asaph and his brethren sung a 
magnificent psalm, composed by David for the occasion ; 
the vast multitude responding with a loud amen, after 


which David dismissed them with a priestly benediction, 
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though the two high priests were present. Such a day 
could not end without active and unconstrained bounty 
to all. Festivities on the most generous scale, and the _ 
distribution of bread, flesh, and a raisin cake to the mul- 
titude, for whom room was wanting, fitly closed it.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The motives which prompted David to undertake 
the removal of the ark to Jerusalem were wise and 
right. He desired both to honor God and also to pro- 
vide the people with better religious facilities. But it 
is to be noted that even a good motive does not enable 
one to dispense with minute attention to the details of 
an enterprise. David, failed, in the first instance, be- 
cause he overlooked some requirements to which he 
ought to have given heed. 

2. It is hard for us to learn that God’s cause is not so 
far dependent on our strength and wisdom that it will 
fail unless we interfere to help it. On the other hand, 
we must not go to the opposite extreme, and take it for 
granted that God has no need for our services. This is 
the excuse of indolence, as the other is of presumption. 

3, Even good people sometimes indulge in childish 
complaints against God because he does not choose to 
give the sanction of success to their well-meant endeav- 
ors. They are “displeased” with him, and threaten to 
cease all efforts to work in his cause. 

4, The ark would have brought no blessing to the 
house of Obed-edom if it had not been received in a 
devout spirit, as the visible symbol of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence. Many of the things that reach us in the order 
of Providence do us good or evil according to the way 
in which we accept them. 
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MEMORY VERSES, 12, 13. 


4 And it came to pass that night, that the word of the Lord 
came unto Nathan, saying, 

5 Go and tell my servant David,-Thus saith the Lord, Shalt 
thou build me a house for nie to dwell in? 

6 Whereas I have not dwelt in any house since the time that 
I brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this 
day, but have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle. 

7 Inall the places wherein I have walked with all the children 
of Israel spake I a word with any of the tribes of Israel, whom 
I commanded to feed my people Israel, saying, Why build ye 

_not mea house of cedar? 

8 Now therefore so shalt thou say unto my servant David, 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, 
from following the sheep, to be ruler over my people, over Israel: 

9 And I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and have 
cut off all thine enemies out of thy sight, and have made thee 
a great name, like unto the name of the great men that are in 
the earth. 

10 Moreover I will appoint a place for my people Israel, and 
will plant them, that they may dwell in a place of their own, 
and move no more; neither shall the children of wickedness 
afflict them any more, as beforetime, 

11 And as since the time that I commanded judges to be over 
my people Israel, and have caused thee to rest from all thine 
enemies. Also the Lord telleth thee that he will make thee a 
house. 

12 And when the days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with 
thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall pro- 
ceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. 

13 He chal bud a house for my name, and I will stablish 
the throne of his kingdom forever. 

14 I will be his father, and he shall be my son. If he com- 
mit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with 
the stripes of the children of men: 

15 But my mercy shall not depart away from him, as I took 
it from Saul, whom I put away before thee. 

16 And thine house and thy kingdom shall be established 
forever before thee: thy throne shall be established forever. 
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GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“‘In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.” 
(Ae Ibe.at, 11) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—A bout 1042 B.C. ; 
PLACE.—In the king’s house at Jerusalem. 


NOTE.—One thing leads on to another. The successful ac- 
complishment of a given enterprise paves the way for still 
larger projects. David had brought up the ark of the Lord to 
Jerusalem, and had put it under the cover of a tent. For a lit- 
tle while he was satisfied with this arrangement. But, on re- 
flection, it did not appear to him to be a seemly thing that he 
himself should dwell in a house of cedar while the ark of God 
dwelt in curtains. At bottom, this feeling was correct. When 
he communicated it to the prophet Nathan, he got a most en- 
couraging response: “And Nathan said to the king, Go, do all 
that is in thine heart; for the Lord is with thee.” But for once 
the prophet was wrong. What took place later our lesson will 
tell us. 


1. GOD’S PROMISES TO DAVID HIMSELF. 


The night was the recognized season for prophetic 
visions; and in the very night following the proposal 
which David had made and Nathan had so promptly 
approved, “the word of the Lord came unto Nathan,” 
reminding him that in all important matters he was not 
to be governed by the mere decisions of his own judg- 
ment, but was to follow the lead of divine disclosures. 
The burden of this particular word of the Lord was: 
“Go and tell my servant David, Thus saith the Lord, 
Shalt thou build me a house for me to dwell in?” The 
meaning of this question, as it is interpreted by 1 Chron- 
icles xvii. 4, and as it is translated here by the Septua- 
gint Version, is: “Thou shalt not build,” etc. With the 
motive that prompted David’s purpose God was well 
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pleased: “Thou didst well that it was in thine heart.” 
(1 Kings viii. 18.) But the time had not yet come for 
such an enterprise, and David was not the man selected 
for accomplishing it. As we learn from his dying ad- 
dress to the people, and from Solomon at the dedication 
of the temple, this honor was reserved for one who had 
been less a man of war and blood. The “ Expositor’s 
Bible” says: “The curtain-canopied tabernacle had been 
designed by God to wean his people from those sensuous 
ideas of worship to which the magnificent temples of 


THE TABERNACLE. 


Egypt had accustomed them, and to give unem the true 
idea of a spiritual service, though not without the visible 
emblem of a present God. The time had not yet arrived 
for changing this simple arrangement. God could im- 
part his blessing in the humble tent as well as in the 
stately temple. As long as it was God’s pleasure to 
dwell in the tabernacle, so long might David expect that 
his grace would be imparted there. So we may say that 
so long as it is manifestly. God’s pleasure that a body of 
his worshipers shall occupy a humble tabernacle, so long 
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may they expect that he will shine forth there, imparting 
that fullness of grace and blessing which is the true and 
only glory of any place of worship.” 

The inhibition of the projected house was accompanied 
by a reminder of certain facts: “For I have not dwelt 
in any house since the day that I brought up the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have 
walked in a tent and in a tabernacle.” No careful 
reader will fail to note the contrast implied between the 
words “dwelt” and “walked.” It refers to the frequent 
moving of the tabernacle in the times of the judges as 
apexes to a settled resting in one place. The “Speak- 
er’s Commentary” calls attention to the fact that the 
word “tent” denotes the outward covering of skins; while — 
“tabernacle” denotes the framework of boards and bars. 

Not only had God, so to speak, been present among 
his people in a movable sanctuary, but he had also been 
content with such an arrangement, and had not at any 
time suggested the idea of a statelier and more perma- 
nent place of-residence for himself: “In all the places 
wherein I have walked with all the children of Israel spake 
Ia word with any of the tribes of Israel, whom I com- 
manded to feed my people, saying, Why build ye not me 
a house of cedar?” As Bishop Hervey says: ‘“ What- 
ever tribe had in times past supplied the ruler of Israel, 
whether Ephraim, in the days of Joshua, or Benjamin, 
in the time of Saul, or Judah, in that of David, God had 
never required any of those tribes to build him a house 
in one of their cities.” When he desired such a thing 
to be done it was for him to take the initiative and 
make the suggestion. Until then, human activity should 
restrain itself. 

Nathan was further commissioned to convey to David 
the assurance of God’s continued interest in him, an in- 
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terest which had already manifested itself by taking 
him from the humble vocation of a shepherd to make 
him ruler over all Israel, by being present with him in 
all the great crises of his life, by cutting off the enemies 
that had sought to oppress and dishonor him, and by 
raising him to a fixed place among the great men of the 


the divine favor 
been limited to 
David as an in- 
dividual; it had 
extended also to 
the whole nation. 
Verse 12 ought 
to have been 
translated not “I 
will appoint,” 

THE SHEEPCOTE. etc., but “1 have 
appointed,” ete. This appointed place was, of course, 
none other than the land of Canaan, in which the Isra- 
elites were now firmly planted, so that they should be 
no more exposed to the perils of the nomadic life of the 
wilderness, nor subjected to the repeated incursions of 
hostile nations, as they had been during the unsettled 
and troublous period of the judges, but should “rest” in 
peace and security from the assaults of all their enemies. 


il, GOD’S PROMISE TO DAVID’S POSTERITY. 


But the message to David took also a wider range, and 
looked not only to the past, but also to the future: “Also 
the Lord telleth thee that he will make thee a house.” 
It is as if the words were: “Thou shalt not build a house 
for me, but I will build a house for thee.” Keil says: 
“This thought is not a mere play upon words entirely 
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in the spirit of prophecy, hut contains the deep, general 
truth that God must first of all build a man’s house be- 
fore the man can build God’s house, and has reference 
especially to the kingdom of God in Israel.” 

As if it were not enough to bestow the assurance of 
. his regard on the reigning sovereign, God also entailed 
' the pledge of his good will upon the posterity of David: 
“And when thy days be fulfilled . . . I will set up thy 
seed after thee . . . and I will establish his kingdom.” 
It. is well to quote once more the “ Expositor’s Bible:” 

“To appreciate the value of this promise for the fu- 
ture, we must bear in mind the great insecurity of new 
dynasties in Eastern countries, and the fearful tragedies 
that were often perpetrated to get rid of the old king’s 
family and prepare the way for some ambitious and un- 
scrupulous usurper. 

“We hardly need to recall the tragic end of Saul, the 
base murder of Ish-bosheth, or the painful deaths of 
Ashael and Abner. We have but to think of what hap- 
pened in the sister kingdom of the ten tribes from the 
death of the son of its first king, Jeroboam, on to its 
final extinction. What an awful record the history of 
that kingdom presents of conspiracies, murders, and mas- 
sacres! How miserable a distinction it was to be of the 
seed royal in those days! It only made one the more 
conspicuous a mark for the poisoned cup or the assassin’s 
dagger. It associated with the highest families of the 
realm horrors and butcheries of which the poorest had 
no cause even to dream. Any one who had been raised 
to a throne could not but sicken at the thought of the 
atrocities which his very elevation might one day bring 
upon his children. A new king could hardly enjoy his 
dignity but by steeling his heart against every feeling 
of parental love. 
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“To David, therefore, it was an unspeakable comfort to 
be assured that his dynasty would be a stable dynasty; 
that his son would reign after him; that a succession of 
princes would follow with unquestioned right to the 
throne; and that if his son, or his son’s son, should com- 
mit sins deserving of chastisement, that chastisement 
would not be withheld, but it would not be fatal, it 
would bring the needed correction and thus the thone 
would be secure forever. A father naturally desires 
peace and prosperity for his children, and if he extends 
his view down the generations, the desire is strong that 
it may be well with them and with their seed forever. 
But no father, in ordinary circumstances, can flatter 
himself that his posterity shall escape their share of the 
current troubles and calamities of life. David, but for 
this assurance, must have looked forward to his posterity 
encountering their share of the nameless horrors to 
which royal children were often born. It was an un- 
speakable privilege to learn, as he did now, that his dy- 
nasty would be alike permanent and secure; that as a © 
rule his children would not be exposed to the atrocities 
of Oriental successions; that they would be under the 
special care and protection of God; that their faults 
would be corrected without their being destroyed; and 
that this state of blessing would continue for ages and 
ages to come.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Even Christian men are often disappointed in the 
projects which they have undertaken to promote the 
glory of God and the welfare of their fellow-men. When 
such experiences come to them they find themselves, as 
a usual thing, sorely perplexed. But it is always possi- 
ble for them to get rest of mind by reflecting that God 
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knows best, and that he is not only too wise to err, but 
also too good to be unkind. 

2. It is God’s method in denying us the things that we 
desire to give us some better things in their place. Da- 
vid was not allowed to build the temple, but he was 
promised the perpetuity of his throne and his dynasty. 

3. It was true in the olden times, as it is now, that 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. When his chil- 
dren commit iniquity he lays upon them the “rod of 
men” and the “stripes of the children of men ”—that is, 
punishes them as men punish their children to correct 
and reclaim them, and not to destroy them. 

4. The promises made to David and his seed received 
their last and complete fulfillment in the person of Jesus 
Christ, whose dominion extends from sea to sea, and of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
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MEMORY VERSE, 7. 
1 And David said, Is there yet any that is left of the house 


of Saul, that I may show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake? 


2 And there was of the house of Saul a servant whose name 
was Ziba. And when they had called him unto David, the 
Hing said unto him, Art thou Ziba?’ And he said, Thy servant 
is he. 

3 And the king said, /s there not yet any of the house of 
Saul, that I may show the kindness of God unto him? And 
Ziba said unto the king, Jonathan hath yet a son, which is lame 
on his feet. 

4 And the king said unto him, Where is he? And Ziba said 
unto the king, Behold, he is in the house of Machir, the son of 
Ammiel, in Lo-debar. 

5 Then king David sent, and fetched him out of the house 
of Machir, the son of Ammiel, from Lo-debar. 

6 Now when Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son 
of Saul, was come unto David, he fell on his face, and did rever- 
ence. And David said, Mephibosheth. And he answered, Be- 
hold thy servant! 

7 And David said unto him, Fear not: for I will surely show 
thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake, and will restore 
thee all the land of Saul thy father; and thou shalt eat bread 
at my table continually. 

8 And he bowed himself, and said, What is thy servant, that 
thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as I am? 

. 9 Then the king called to Ziba, Saul’s servant, and said unto 
him, I have given unto thy master’s son all that pertained to 
Saul and to all his house. 

10 Thou therefore, and thy sons, and thy servants, shall till 
the land for him, and thou shalt bring in the fruits, that thy 
master’s son may have food to eat: but Mephibosheth thy 
master’s son niallteat bread alway at my table. Now Ziba had 
fifteen sons and twenty servants. 

11 Then said Ziba unto the king, According to all that my 
lord the king hath commanded his servant, so shall thy serv- 
ant do. As for Mephibosheth, said the king, he shall eat at my 
table, as one of the king’s sons. 

12 And Mephibosheth had a young son, whose name was 
Micha. And all that dwelt in the house of Ziba were servants 
unto Mephibosheth. aa 
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13 So Mephibosheth dwelt in Jerusalem: for he did eat con- 
tinually at the king’s table; and was lame on both his feet. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love.” (Rom. xii. 10.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—A bout B.C. 1035. 

PLACE.—The city of Jerusalem. 

NOTE.—During the whole of David’s reign at Hebron and 
the first years of his reign at Jerusalem he was constantly oc- 
cupied with the duties of his high office. It was necessary for 
him to conquer both his domestic and his foreign enemies, and 
to organize his kingdom so as to secure the permanency and 
the stability of his authority. With such tremendous public 
tasks upon his hands, he had little time for the consideration 
of minor matters. This fact will help us to understand why 
the action described in our lesson for to-day was delayed so 
long instead of being performed at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 


I. DAVID DISCOVERS MEPHIBOSHETH. 


In one of the first breathing spells that David enjoyed 
after his accession to the undivided sovereignty of Is- 
rael, he showed the innate magnanimity of his character 
by raising this inquiry: “Is there yet any that is left 
of the house of Saul, that I may show him kindness for 
Jonathan’s sake?” It will be remembered not merely 
that David and Jonathan were bosom friends, but also 
that they had entered into a special covenant with each 
other. See 1 Samuel xx. 11-23. By the terms of this 
covenant Jonathan had exacted an express stipulation, 
as follows: “And thou shalt not only while yet I live show 
me the kindness of the Lord, that I die not: but also 
thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house for- 
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ever: no, not when the Lord hath cut off the enemies 
of David every one from the face of the earth.” The 
terms of this covenant included only the direct descend- 
ants of Jonathan. But David proposed now to give it 
a wider interpretation, and to apply the benefit of it, 
for Jonathan’s sake, to any descendant of Saul. 

The indications are that no one of the courtiers could 
answer the question that the king had raised. But, in 
some way or other, attention was called to the fact that 
Ziba, who had been a servant of Saul, was still alive, 
whereupon he was brought into David’s presence, and 
interrogated as to his identity. He must have had some 
misgivings concerning the object of this movement, but 
he did not undertake to deny that he was really the man 
sought for. As soon as that point was settled, a second 
question was asked him: “Is there not yet any of the 
house of Saul, that I may show the kindness of God 
unto him?” By the phrase “kindness of God” is meant 
an everlasting kindness, like that which God shows to 
his people. Afraid to withhold the knowledge which he 
possessed, and encouraged by the manifest good inten- 
tion of the king, Ziba answered: “Jonathan hath yet 
a son, which is lame on his feet.” Another question 
brought out the fact that this lame prince was then 
resident in the house of Machir, the son of Ammiel, in 
Lo-debar. We learn from 2 Samuel iv. 4 that at the 
time of the death of his father and grandfather he had 
been carried off by a nurse, who, in her fright, allowed 
him to fall, and made him a cripple for life. At that 
time he was only five years of age. Of Machir, who 
subsequently gave him shelter and protection, we have 
little knowledge, though 2 Samuel xvii. 27-29 tells us 
that he was very liberal in befriending David when the 
latter fled before his son Absalom. Lo-debar was evi- 
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dently on the east of the Jordan and not far from Ma- 
hanaim, the capital of Ish-bosheth’s feeble kingdom, but 
the exact site of it has not yet been identified. 


il. DAVID BRINGS MEPHIBOSHETH TO JERUSALEM. 


Without any delay, David “sent and fetched” the 
son of Jonathan to his own residence. The interview 
that followed was full of pathos. It is impossible to 
avoid a feeling of pain when we note the abject spirit 
which the young prince displayed, so unlike anything 
that we have ever seen in his father. Not content with 
making his prostration in true Oriental fashion, he must 
needs apply to himself the most opprobrious epithets. 
Even after David had sought to reassure him by saying: 
“Fear not: for I will surely show thee kindness for Jon- 
athan thy father’s sake,” etc., his answer was: “ What is 
thy servant, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead 
dog as I am?” Commenting upon the passage, Kitto 
says: “This, according to Jewish notions and phraseol- 
ogy, is the strongest expression of humility and unworth- 
iness—nay, of viléness—that could be devised or that the 
language could express. On account of its various un- 
clean habits, the dog was abhorred by the Hebrews, and 
became the type of all that was low, mean, and de- 
graded; although, by reason of its usefulness, its pres- 
ence was endured in certain capacities, chiefly in the 
care of flocks and in hunting. To be called a dog was 
therefore the height of ignominious reproach and insult, 
and for a man to call himself a dog was the depth of 
humiliation and self-abasement. The reader will call to 
mind many instances of this, which it is therefore 
not needful to point out. Now, if such were the dis- 
esteem in which the living animal was held, if to be 
called ‘a dog’ merely was so shocking; for one to be 
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called, or to call himself, not merely a dog, but ‘a dead 
dog,’ is the strongest devisable hyperbole of unworthi- 
ness and degradation, for in a dead dog the vileness of a 
corpse is added to the vileness of a dog.” 

Let us bear in mind, in extenuation of Mephibosheth, 
that he, no doubt, suffered himself to stand at this time 
in danger of death, or at least of.great bodily harm, and 
may have thought it possible to conciliate the good will 
of David by taking on a tone of the most utter servility. 
The “Expositor’s Bible” has a. paragraph that is well 
worth introducing here: “ Naturally of a timid nature, 
and weakened in nerve by the accident of his infancy,” 
he must have grown up under great disadvantages. 
His lameness excluded him from sharing in any youth- 
ful game or manly exercise, and therefore threw him 
into the company of the women who, like him, tarried 
at home. What he had heard of David had not come 
through a friendly channel, but had come through the 
partisans of Saul, and was not likely to be very favor- 
able. He was too young to remember the generous 
conduct of David in reference to his father and grand- 
father, and those who were about him probably did 
not care to say much about it.” 


Ill. DAVID HONORS MEPHIBOSHETH. 


In two distinct ways David proceeded to prove to 
Mephibosheth the sincerity of his interest in him: first, 
by restoring to him the landed estates of King Saul, in- 
cluding probably both those that had originally inher- 
ited from Kish and those that had been subsequently 
acquired by other means; and secondly, by making him 
a constant guest at the royal table. As Kitto puts it: 
“Here was comfort, independence, and the highest 
honor the king could bestow, conferred with most pa- 
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ternal and kingly grace upon this afflicted man. What 
more could David do for one incapacitated by his in- 
firmity for the employments of active life? And it was 
done not grudgingly nor with cold reserve, but with 
the heartfelt tenderness that made him desire to have 
always near him this living memorial of his lost friend. 
A less noble mind might have shrunk from thus keep- 
ing before the public eye, in connection with himself, 
the true heir of the house of Saul, especially as, though 
lame himself, Mephibosheth had a son who would event- 
ually inherit whatever claims his father might be sup- 
“posed to possess. But in the large heart of David there 
was found no room for such low suspicions and mean 
misgivings. God had promised to perpetuate the royal 
power in his house, and what had he to fear? Mephib- 
osheth was the son of his heart’s friend: what could he 
he suspect? It is to be observed that the estate now made 
over to Mephibosheth was assigned for cultivation to Ziba, 
who, with his sons and servants, was to devote himself 
to it, and was.to retain one-half the produce in recom- 
pense for his expense and labor, paying the other moiety 
as rent to the owner of the land. ~The numerous land- 
owners in Israel so generally cultivated their own 
grounds that there is scarcely another instance which 
enables us to see on what terms farming was conducted. 
It was probably on some plan like this, which is indeed 
a very common one in the Hast. It is found to be in 
most soils a very equitable arrangement, especially when, 
as is usually the case, the landowner supplies the seed. 
Mephibosheth was thus enabled to keep up a becom- 
ing establishment for his family in Jerusalem, while 
habitually taking his principal meals at the royal table, 
and associating with the king’s sons, some of whom 
were nearly of his own age. As men do not sit down 
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at the table with their wives and children in the Hast, 
this constant dining at court was a distinction unaccom- 
panied by any of the drawbacks it would bring to us.” 

The fact that Mephibosheth had “a young son” at 
this time does not imply that he was as old as might be 
supposed. In the Hast marriages take place at a very 
early age. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS, 


1. The promises made to a friend ought to be re- 
deemed at the earliest possible moment; but it is better 
to redeem them late than not at all. It was David's 
duty to inquire for the descendants of Jonathan as soon 
as he reached the throne. That he failed to do so made 
him blameworthy. Let us, however, give him credit for 
even a delayed and postponed recollection of his cove- 
nant pledges. 

2. Our benevolences should not be exercised at hap- 
hazard, being bestowed either only upon those who 
clamor for them or upon those who chance to come 
under our notice. We should carefully ask ourselves 
from time to time whether there are not certain special 
persons who have a claim upon our kindness. 

3. In 2 Samuel xx. 16-40 may be found a full account 
of the flight of David before the army of his rebellious 
son Absalom. It will there be seen how base a creature 
Ziba was, and what elements of nobility still survived 
in the character of Mephibosheth. 

4, Speaking of the whole story that we have been 
studying, the “Expositor’s Bible” says: “The feeling 
that led him to seek out any stray member of the 
house in order to show kindness to him was the 
counterpart of that feeling that has led God from the 
very beginning to seek the children of men, and that 
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led Jesus to seek and to save that which was lost. For 
that is truly the attitude in which God has ever placed 
himself toward our fallen race. The right to be seen 
in this world has not been that of men seeking after 
God, but that of God seeking after men. All day long 
he has been stretching forth his hands, and inviting the 
children of men to taste and see that he is gracious.” 
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Memory VERSES, 11, 12. 


8 And the children of Ammon came out, and put the battle 
in array at the enteringin of the gate: and the Syrians of Zoba, 
and of Rehob, and Ishtob, and Maacah, were by themselves in 
the field. 

9 When Joab saw that the front of the battle was against 
him before and behind, he chose of all the choice men of Israel, 
and put them in array against the Syrians: , 

10 And the rest of the people he delivered into the hand of 
Abishai his brother, that he might put them in array against 
the children of Ammon. ‘ 

11 And he said, If the Syrians be too strong for me, then 
thou shalt help me: but if the children of Ammon be too strong 
for thee, then I will come and help thee. 

12 Beof good courage, and let us play the men for our peo- 
ple, and for the cities of our God: and the Lord do that which 
seemeth him good. 

13 And Joab drew nigh, and the people that were with him, 
unto the battle against the Syrians: and they fled before him. 

14 And when the children of Ammon saw that the Syrians 
were fled, then fled they also before Abishai, and entered into 
the city. So Joab returned from the children of Ammon, and 
came to Jerusalem. 

15 And when the Syrians saw that they were smitten before 
Israel, they gathered themselves together. 

16 And Hadarezer sent, and brought out the Syrians that 
were beyond the river; and they came to Helam: and Shobach 
the captain of the host of Hadarezer went before them. 

17 And when it was told David, he gathered all Israel togeth- 
er, and passed over Jordan, and came to Helam. And the Syrians 
set themselves in array against David, and fought with him. 

18 And the Syrians fled before Israel; and David slew the men 
of seven hundred chariots of the Syrians, and forty thousand 
horsemen, and smote Shobach the captain of their host, who 
died there. 

19 And when all the kings that were servants to Hadarezer 
saw that they were smitten before Israel, they made peace with 
Israel, and served them. So the Syrians feared to help the chil- 
dren of Ammon any more. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — “The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear.” (Ps. xxvii. 1.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—The Oxford Teachers’ Bible fixes the date at about. 
1037 B.C. This, however, is only approximate. Of the exact 
time it is impossible to be certain. 


_ PLACE.—The first battle of which our lesson gives an ac- 
count was fought near Rabbah, the capital of Ammon, between 
the brooks Arnon and Jabbok, some miles to the east of the 
Jordan; the second at Helam, a place still farther to the north- 
east, and not yet identified. 


NOTE.—The war with the Ammonites originated in a peculiar 
way. When Nahash, the king of Ammon, died David sent mes- 
sengers of condolence to Hanun, Nahash’s son and successor. 
But the counselors of Hanun advised him to treat the embassy 
with scorn and contempt, and he was foolish enough to accept 
their advice. Such an indignity to the personal delegates of 
the sovereign power could only be wiped out in blood. Both 
sides recognized the fact and began to prepare for war. “ Ha- 
nun forthwith hired large bodies of troops from the different 
Syrian or Aramzean kings between Lebanon and the Euphrates. 
The petty kingdom of Rehob in the north, near Laish or Dan, 
and those west of the Jordan sent some; Hadarezer, ruler of 
Zobah, a kingdom stretching apparently from the eastern slopes 
of Lebanon, from near Hamath on the west, to the Euphrates, 
sent 20,000 footmen, besides chariots and cavalry; the King of 
Maacah, the district east of Bashan, and the Lejah contributed 
1,000 men; and the community of Tob, another small kingdom 
of Aram, furnished 12,000. A thousand talents of silver were 
expended by Ammon in the hire of these mercenaries.”’ David, 
on the other hand, while he did not himself go forth to war, 
“sent Joab, and all the host of the mighty men.” 


I]. THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT. 


The children of Ammon sought to catch the Israelites 
ina trap. They “came out, and put the battle in array 
at the entering in of the gate”—that is, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Rabbah. Meantime their Syrian allies, 
who are more fully described in our introductory note, 
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“were by themselves in the field.” From 1 Chronicles 
xix. 7 we gather more accurately that they were at 
Medeba, a distance of fifteen ur twenty miles, and that 
they were expected to assail Joab in the rear while the 
Ammonites were giving him battle from the front. But 
the Israelite general was too old a campaigner to be - 
taken in any such way. Picking out the flower of his 
troops, he faced them about under his own leadership, 
and “put them in array against the Syrians,” whom he 
regarded as his most dangerous antagonists. The rest 
of his forces he delivered to the command of his brother 
Abishai, with instructions to “put them in array against 
the children of Ammon.” There was also a definite un- 
derstanding between the two generals that either one of 
them should reénforce the other in case it might become 
necessary: “And Joab said, If the Syrians be too strong 
for me, then thou shalt help me: but if the children of 
Ammon be too strong for thee, then i will come and 
help thee.” The “Hxpositor’s Bible” says: “No fault 
can be found either with the arrangements made by 
Joab for the encounter or the spirit in which he entered 
on the fight. ‘Be of good courage,’ he said to his men, 
‘and let us play the men for our people, and for the cities 
of our God: and the Lord do that which seemeth him 
good.’ It was just such an exhortation as David him- 
self might have given. Some were trusting in chariots | 
and some in horses, but they were remembering the. 
name of the Lord their God. The first movement was 
made by Joab and his part of the army against the 
Syrians. It was completely successful; the Syrians fled 
before him, chariots and horsemen and all. When the 
Ammonite army saw the fate of the Syrians they did not 
even hazard a conflict, but wheeled about and made for 
the city. Thus ended their first proud effort to sustain 
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and complete the humiliation of King David. The hired 
troops on which they had leaned so much turned out 
utterly untrustworthy, and the wretched Ammonites 
found themselves minus their thousand talents, without 
victory and without honor.” 

“The great strength of Rabbah made it hopeless to 
take it by assault, and the Syrians were not sufficiently 
broken to make it safe to undertake a regular siege, and 
perhaps Joab had not the necessary materials, so that 
nothing was to be done but to return to Jerusalem.” 
(The “Speaker’s Commentary.”) 


ll. THE SECOND ENGAGEMENT. 


The Syrians had received a hard blow. They were 
“smitten before Israel.” But still they were not utterly 
destroyed, and as soon as possible “they gathered them- 
selves together,” and were nearly as formidable as be- 
fore. The sequel is told in very concise language by Dr. 
Blakie: “ Determined to do his utmost, Hadarezer, king 
of the Syrians-of Zobah, sent across the Euphrates, and 
prevailed upon their neighbors there to join them in the 
effort to crush the power of David. That a very large 
number of these Mesopotamian Syrians responded to the 
invitation of Hadarezer is apparent from the number of 
the slain. (Verse 18.) The matter assumed so serious 
an aspect that David himself was now constrained to 
take the field at the head of ‘all Israel.’ The Syrian 
troops were commanded by Shobach, who appears to 
have been a distinguished general. It must have been a 
death struggle between the Syrian power and the power 
of David. But again the victory was with the Israel- 
ites, and among the slain were the men of seven hun- 
dred chariots and forty thousand horsemen (1 Chron. 
xix. 18, ‘footmen’), along with Shobach, captain of the 
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Syrian host. It must have been a most decisive victory, 
for after it took place all the States that had been tribu- 
tary to Hadarezer transferred their allegiance to David. 
The Syrian power was completely broken; all help was 
withdrawn from the Ammonites, who were now left to 
bear the brunt of their quarrel alone. Single-handed, 
they had to look for the onset of the army which had so 
remarkably prevailed against all the power of Syria, and 


_ to answer to King David for the outrage they had per- 


petrated on his embassadors. Very different must their 
feelings have been now from the time when they began 
to negotiate with Syria, and when, doubtless, they looked 
forward so confidently to the coming defeat and humili- 
ation of King David. “It requires but a very little con- 
sideration to see that the wars which are so briefly record- 
ed in this chapter must have been most serious and peril- 
ous undertakings. ‘The record of them is so short, so un- 
impassioned, so simple that many readers are disposed to 
think very little of them. But when we pause to think 
what it was for the King of Israel to meet, on foreign 
soil, confederates so numerous, so powerful, and so familiar 
with warfare, we cannot but see that these were tremen- 
dous wars. They were fitted to try the faith as well as 
the courage of David and his people to the very utmost.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. When a nation offers an unprovoked affront to a 
friendly power it must accept the consequences. There 
have been many such cases in history, and it is always 
gratifying to learn that the aggressor has had to pay the 
penalty of rudeness and injustice. 

2. Cromwell’s famous command, “trust in God and 
keep your powder dry,” is often quoted in an irreverent 
spirit; and yet there is a sense in which it was a per- 
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fectly proper speech. The reader will notice that Joab 
was animated in the case before us by a spirit similar to 
that of the great Puritan general. He made the wisest - 
possible disposition of his troops, exhorted his brother 
to act like a valorous soldier, and then committed the is- 
sue to the Lord. In all our just enterprises we ought to 
put forth the full measure of our own strength, and then 
confidently appeal for divine help. 

3. “ Mutual helpfulness is brotherly duty. Jf occasion 
be, thou shalt help me, and I will help thee. Christ’s sol- 
diers should thus strengthen one another’s hands in their 
spiritual warfare. The strong must succor and help the 
weak. Those that through grace are conquerors over 
temptation must counsel and comfort and pray for those 
that are tempted. The members of the natural body 
help one another.’ (Matthew Henry.) 
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DAVID’S CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS. 
Psalm. xxxii. 1-11. 
Mrmory VERSES, 1-5. 


1 Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered. 

2 Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not in- 
iquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile. 

3 When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long. 

4 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: my 
moisture is turned into the drought of summer. Selah. 

5 Lacknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord; 
and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. 

6 For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a 
time when thou mayest be found: surely in the floods of great 
waters they shall not come nigh unto him. 

7 Thou art my hiding place; thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble; thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliver- 
ance. Selah. 

8 I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no un- 
derstanding: whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, 
lest they come near unto thee. 

10 Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: but he that trusteth 
in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about. 

11 Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous: and shout 
for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me.” (Ps. li. 10.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—On the supposition that this Psalm was written as an 
expression of David’s sorrow for his great sin against God in 
the matter of Uriah and Bath-sheba, its date may be about 


1035 B.C. 
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PLACE.—The city of Jerusalem. 

NOTE i1.—The story of David’s fall is told in detail in 2 Sam-— 
uel xi. xii. It is one of the most shameful episodes in human 
history. No man was ever guilty of more heinous conduct than 
was the great King of Israel. Let it be added that he paid a 
terrible penalty for his misdeeds. It is also given us to believe 
that he sincerely repented of them. 

NOTE 2.—Speaking of the Psalm before us, Canon Cook says: 
“There can be little doubt that it was composed by David very 
soon after his repentance, when he had time to meditate upon 
the past and to realize the blessing of forgiveness. The most 
characteristic feature is the entire absence of allusion to outer 
and legal forms; the psalm is peculiarly and thoroughly evan- 
gelical: what David learned first in suffering, he pours out in 
spiritual song. Written nearly at the same time with the 51st, 
but apparently somewhat later, it has been adopted by the 
Church as one of the great penitential Psalms. [The other six 
are those numbered 6, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143.] It is one of the 
seven which Augustine is said to have studied incessantly, and 
to have had written on the wall in front of his deathbed. It 
is used by the Jews at the close of the service on the day of 
Atonement.” 


I, THE PSALMIST’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Maclaren says: “The page from the Psalmist’s 
confessions (verses 1-5) begins with a burst of raptu- 
rous thankfulness for the joy of forgiveness (verses 1, 2), 
pauses to paint in dark colors the misery of sullen im- 
penitence (verses 3, 4), and then, in one longer verse, 
tells how sudden and complete was the transition to the 
joy of forgiveness by the way of penitence. It is a 
chart of one man’s path from the depths to the heights, 
and avails to guide all.” 

The very first word that the Psalmist utters is full 
of grateful joy: “Blessed is he,” etc. More literally, it 
might be rendered, “O the blessedness,” etc. So great 
are the benefits of God’s pardoning grace that it is dif. 
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ficult to think about them without breaking out into 
exclamations of delight. The note of the “Speaker’s 
Commentary” goes to the very heart of the two opening 
verses: “ David in this passage, and in others where he 
confesses and deplores his guilt, uses three words which 
represent it (1) as an offense against God, ‘transgres- 
sion;’ (2) as an internal depravity or perversity, ‘in- 
iquity;’ and (3) as a defilement, ‘sin. For each of 
these a special remedy is provided. The transgression 
is a heavy load which is lifted up and carried away, for 
such is the meaning of the word which is rendered ‘ for- 
given;’ the sin or defilement ‘is covered,’ a legal term 
which is often equivalent to atonement; and the iniquity 
inherent in a sinner, and not wholly eradicated while 
life continues (?), is not ‘imputed.’ David, however, is 
speaking throughout not of legal acts which represent 
pardon and atonement, but of the grace which effect- 
ually bestows and applies both.” The clause “in whose 
spirit there is no guile” may be construed in either one 
of two ways: first as a conditional one, asserting that 
without frankness and sincerity there is no pardon; or, 
secondly, as a further description of the forgiven man. 
“Tf it is understood in the latter sense, the crowning 
blessing of pardon is set forth as being the liberation of 
the forgiven spirit from all ‘guile’ or evil. God’s kiss 
of forgiveness sucks the poison from the wound.” 

As the Psalmist looks back over his past life, he rec- 
ollects, not without a sort of shudder, that there was a 
time when he could not felicitate himself on his happy 
estate. It was the time when he was unwilling to ac- 
knowledge his offenses before God, but maintained a 
sullen and impenitent silence. His bones then “waxed 
old through his roaring all the day long.” There is 
clearly implied in these words some form of severe 
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bodily prostration. So intimate is the connection be- 
tween the spirit of man and his physical frame that any 
gveat disturbance in the one leads by an inevitable proc- _ 
ess to a corresponding affection in the other. The 
“roaring” is a ery of bitter anguish. That it is kept 
up “all the day long” shows how incessant is the suf- 
fering of a godless man. If, at first glance, there should 
seem to be a contradiction between the idea of this 
“roaring” and the “silence” which is mentioned in the 
first clause of the verse, let it be considered that a sin- 
ner may make a great outcry on account of his pain, 
and yet be as dumb as death in regard to the confession 
of his sins. Along with the decaying bones, there was 
in the Psalmist’s bitter experience the awful conscious- 
ness that the hand of God was “heavy upon him,” 
pressing him down to destruction, and drying up the 
very sap of his life, “as if the fierce heat of summer 
had burned the very marrow in his bones.” A terrible 
picture it is, vivid and lifelike. Hvery man that has 
come out of a state of alienation into a state of accept- 
ance with his Heavenly Father will thoroughly under- 
stand it. 

But how did the Psalmist escape from the gloomy 
condition thus described? Was it by a gradual transi- 
tion, a little at a time? His language does not warrant 
any such thought. The suggestion rather is that he 
made the passage at a single bound. “Some things are 
best done by degrees; and some, of which forsaking sin 
is one, are best done quickly.” Was there ever anything 
sharper, more decisive, or more ingenuous than this: “I 
acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have 
I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord?” Swift as was the purpose to prostrate him- 
self in penitence before God, so swift also was the an- 
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swer to it: “Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” 
Between sincere confession and divine forgiveness there 
is not time for a flash of lightning to illumine the sky. 
The Father runs to meet the prodigal son, and to im- 
print upon his lips the kiss of love. 


Il. THE GENERALIZATION OF INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE. 


“In the second part of the Psalm (verses 6-11) the 
solitary soul translates its experience into exhortations 
for all, and wooes men to follow on the same path, by 
setting forth in rich variety the joys of pardon.” In 
the Revised Version verse 6 reads: “For this [because 
of this signal answer to prayer] let every one that is 
godly [every one that believes in the existence of 
God and fears the retributions of his holy law] pray 
unto thee in a time when thou mayest be found.”  Lit- 
erally “in the time of finding ”—that is, as long as the 
time of grace lasts. For every one who gives heed to 
this exhortation there is a great promise: “Surely when 
the great waters overflow they shall not reach unto 
him.” (R. V.) “Great waters” are figures of over- 
whelming calamities. The reason why they cannot 
hurt or harm the godly soul is manifest. In the very 
midst of them it is able to cry out: “Thou art my hid- 
ing place; thou wilt preserve me from trouble; thou 
wilt compass me about with songs of deliverance.” 
“The penitent praying, pardoned man is set as on a 
rock island in the midst of floods. . . . To hide in God 
is to be ‘ preserved from trouble,’ not in the sense of be- 
ing exempt, but in that of not being overwhelmed, as 
the last beautiful clause of verse 7 shows, in which 
‘shouts of deliverance’ from trouble which had pressed 
are represented by a bold but not harsh metaphor as 
ringing the Psalmist round. The air is filled with 
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jubilant voices, the echoes of his own.” (“ Expositor’s 
Bible.”) 

The strong expression of the Psalmist’s confidence in 
God evokes in verse 8 a divine response. God himself, 
so to speak, interrupts the line of thought to confirm 
. and ratify what has just been said: “I will instruct 
thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go: I 
will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee.” The last 
clause means: “I will watch thee closely while I am 
counseling thee.” To understand this verse as being 
simply the Psalmist’s promise to teach and guide his 
fellow-men seems to us to be wholly wrong. 

But it is not only words of encouragement that the 
Psalmist has to speak. For all those irrational and 
headstrong souls who refuse to be governed by motives 
that are proper to men, he has also a word of warning. 
We quote once more from Dr. Maclaren: “Verses 9 and 
10 are a warning against brutish obstinacy. The former 
verse has difficulties in detail, but its drift is plain. It 
contrasts the gracious guidance which avails for those 
made docile by forgiveness and trust with the harsh 
constraint which must curb and coerce mulish natures. 
The only things which such understand are bits and 
bridles. They will not come near to God without such 
rough outward constraint, any more than an unbroken 
horse will approach a man unless dragged by a halter. 
That untamableness except by force is the reason why 
‘many sorrows’ must strike ‘the wicked.’ If these are 
here compared to ‘bit’ and ‘bridle,’ they are meant to 
drive to God, and are therefore regarded as being such 
mercies as the obstinate are capable of receiving. Obe- 
dience extorted by force is no obedience; but approach 
to God, compelled by sorrows that restrain unbridled 
license of tempers and of sense, is accepted as a real 
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approach and then is purged into access with confidence. 
They who are at first driven are afterwards drawn, and 
taught to know no delight so great as that of coming 
and keeping near God. The antithesis of ‘wicked’ and 
‘he that trusteth in the Lord’ is significant as teach- 
ing that faith is the true opposite’of sinfulness. Not 
less full of meaning is the sequence of trust, right- 
eousness, and uprightness of heart in verses 10 and 
11. Faith leads to righteousness, and they are up- 
right, not who have never fallen, but who have been 
raised from their fall by pardon. The Psalmist had 
thought of himself as compassed with shouts of de- 
liverance. Another circle is cast round him and all 
who, with him, trust Jehovah. A ring of mercies, 
like a fiery wall, surrounds the pardoned, faithful 
soul, without a break through which a real evil can 
creep. Therefore the encompassing songs of deliverance 
are continuous as the mercies which they hymn, and in 
the center of that double circle the soul sits secure and 
thankful. The Psalm ends with a joyful summons to 
general joy. All share in the solitary soul’s exultation. 
The depth of penitence measures the height of gladness. 
The breath that was spent in ‘roaring all the day long’ 
is used for shouts of deliverance. Every tear sparkles 
like a diamond in the sunshine of pardon, and he who 
begins with the lowly cry for forgiveness will end with 
lofty songs of joy and be made, by God’s guidance and 
Spirit, righteous and upright in heart.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Forgiveness is the supreme act of God’s grace. 
He performs it royally like the great king that he is. 
Not by piecemeal nor grudgingly does he absolve men 
from their sins. On the contrary, he makes a clean 
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sweep, and Wipes out the whole record. Blessed indeed 
is the man who is conscious that he has been the subject 
of so full a pardon. 

2. When God cancels the guilt of the human spirit 
he also cleanses away its guile. As Matthew Henry 
says: “The pardoned sinner is one that does not dis- 
semble with God in his professions of repentance and 
faith, but in all these is sincere, and means as he says; 
that does not repent with a purpose to sin again, and 
then sin with a purpose to repent again.” 

3. There is nothing that robs us of our strength like 
unconfessed sin. Not to be aware that we are sinners 
is to be walking blindfolded to the brink of a precipice. 
To be aware of it, and yet to refuse to acknowledge it, 
is to feel the full weight of God’s hand laid in wrath 
upon us. 

3. Repentance and confession ought to be full, frank, 
and hearty. So it was with the Psalmist; so it was 
with the prodigal son, who said: “ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” So it was with the publican in 
the temple, who cried out: “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” 

4, Divine forgiveness is not only complete when it. 
actually takes place, but it takes place as soon as the 
conditions of its bestowment have been complied with. 
It may occur in the twinkling of an eye. 

5. Nothing can really harm the man who has made 
God his refuge. The winds may blow, and the floods 
may roll; but he is safe. Even in the midst of the most 
terrible catastrophe, it is his happy lot to be compassed 
about with songs of deliverance. He can rejoice in mid- 
night darkness, and chant the most jubilant psalms 
while the tempest is raging. 
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6. As men are endowed with rational faculties, they 
ought to be amenable to rational motives. But some- 
times they cast such motives to the winds, and act like an 
unthinking horse or mule, that needs the physical re- 
straints of bit and bridle! Alas for those who thus de- 
spise and disown their birthright! Many sorrows shall 
be their portion. 
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1 And it came to pass after this, that Absalom prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him. 

2 And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way of 
the gate: and it was so, that when any man that had a contro- 
versy came to the king for judgment, then Absalom called unto 
him, and said, Of what city art thou? And he said, Thy servant 
is of one of the tribes of Israel. ; 

3 And Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are good and 
right; but there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee. 

4 Absalom said moreover, O that I were made judge in the 
land, that every man which hath any suit or cause might come 
unto me, and I would do him justice! 

5 And it was so, that when any man came nigh to him to do 
a obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed 

im. 
6 And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that came to 
the king for judgment: so Absalom stole the hearts of the men 
of Israel. 

7 And it came to pass after forty years, that Absalom said 
unto the king, I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which I 
have vowed unto-the Lord, in Hebron. 

8 For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at Geshur in 
Syria, saying, If the Lord shall bring me again indeed to Jeru- 
salem, then I will serve the Lord. 

9 And the king said unto him, Go in peace. So he arose, 
and went to Hebron. 

10 But Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, 
saying, As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye 

shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron. 

‘ 11 And with Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerusa- 
lem, that were called; and they went in their simplicity, and 
they knew not anything. 

12 And Absalom sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David’s 
counselor, from his city, even from Giloh, while he offered sac- 
rifices. And the conspiracy was strong; for the people in- 
creased continually with Absalom. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“Honor thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” (Ex. xx. 12.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—According to the chronology of the Oxford Bible, 
1024 B.C. 


PLACE.—Jerusalem and Hebron. 


NOTE.—In order to fully understand our lesson it is necessary 
to read the two preceding chapters. These chapters disclose 
most fully the evil results of polygamy, and they also show how 
Dayid had tied his hands by his own sins and had made it im- 
possible that he should fully execute'the law upon other offend- 
ers. Nothing more terrible can be imagined than the series of 
crimes that led up to the flight of Absalom from the presence 
of his father to the court of his grandfather, the King of Geshur. 
The scheme of Joab for bringing him back to Jerusalem was a 
most crafty one. That astute soldier would never have under- 
taken it if he had not known that it would be agreeable to the 
inmost feeling of the king; nor even then if he could have fore- 
seen all the evil consequences to flow from it. As to Absalom 
himself, he was a handsome, attractive, unprincipled man, bent 
on accomplishing his own purposes, and utterly indifferent con- 
cerning the means to be used for effecting this end. Of grati- 
tude he had not a spark, to the feelings of true friendship he 
was a total stranger, and of filial affection he knew nothing. A 
better example of amiable selfishness is not brought belate us 
in the sacred Scriptures or out of them. 


I, INITIAL STAGES OF THE REBELLION. 


When Absalom found himself once more in Jerusa- 
lem, and free to come and go at his own pleasure, he im- 
mediately began to lay his plans for gaining the throne. 
First of all, and even more than King David himself, he 
affected a royal state. As Adonijah did when he was 
brooding a similar scheme in the days of Solomon 
(1 Kings i. 5), so he “prepared him chariots and horses, 
and fifty men to run before him.” The ignorant popu- 
lace. is always more or less impressed by the glitter of a 
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merely outward display. Whatever appeals to the 
senses of the multitude is likely to be received with 
favor. “The prancing steeds with their gay caparisons, 
the troop of outrunners in glittering uniform, the hand- 
some face and figure of the prince, would create a sensa- 
tion wherever he went. Men would say emphatically: 
“There is the proper state and bearing of a king. Had 
we such a monarch as that, surrounding nations would 
everywhere acknowledge our superiority, and feel that 
we were entitled to the first place among the kingdoms 
of the East.” : 

But Absalom was altogether too shrewd to rest con- 
tent with the mere trick of a brilliant equipage. He 
used all the methods in reach for ingratiating himself 
in the popular favor. His ambition gave him great en- 
ergy and made him an early riser. At the break of day, 
or soon thereafter, he was accustomed to take his stand 
in the gateway of the city, where, according to Oriental 
usage, judgment is administered, and wheedled and ca- 
joled every man that came thither with a lawsuit. Lit- 
igants are proverbially anxious people, restless under de- 
lay, and ready to listen to anybody that seems to sym- 
pathize with them. With the utmost worldly wisdom, 

Absalom had a good word to speak to all such. In the 
most condescending manner imaginable he approached 
each one of them and graciously inquired: “Of what 
city art thou?” The astonished answer in every case 
was, “Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel,” the 
particular tribe being of course mentioned. How adroit. 
was the conversation that followed! After some words 
had passed, the uniform assurance was given: “See, thy 
matters are good and right; but there is no man deputed 
of the king to hear thee.” It is likely that at that par- 
ticular period David was suffering from some sort of ail- 
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ment, or on account of his deep sorrow for his great sin 
had withdrawn himself as much as possible from the 
public eye. Why he had not appointed some one to 
take his place as a judge we are not informed. But his 
failure to do so gave Absalom the coveted opportunity 
to express his personal concern for the welfare of the 
people: “O that, I were made judge in the land, that every 
man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, 
and I would do him justice!” There was no open com- 
plaint against the king, no declaration of his incompe- 
tency or dishonesty, but only covert suggestion and 
mean insinuation. “And with regard to others, when 
they came to do him homage he seemed unwilling to 
recognize this token of superiority, but, as if they were 
just brothers, he put forth his hand, took hold of them, 
and kissed them. If it were not for what we know of 
the hollowness of it, this would be a pretty picture.” 
But as we see the motive behind it all, we recognize in it 
simply the shallow demagoguery which artful politicians 
have practiced in all ages. The “Expositor’s Bible” 
says: “ But hollow though it was, the policy succeeded 
—he became exceedingly popular; he secured the affec- 
tions of the people. It is a remarkable expression that 
is used to denote this result: ‘He stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel.’ It was not an honest transaction. It 
was swindling in high life. He was appropriating valu- 
able property on false pretenses. ‘To constitute a man a 
thief or a swindler it is not necessary that he forge a 
rich man’s name, or that he put his hand into the pocket 
of his neighbor. To gain a heart by hypocritical means, 
to secure the confidence of another by lying promises, is 
equally low and wicked; nay, in God’s sight is a greater 
crime. It may be that man’s law has difficulty in reach- 
ing it, and in many Cases cannot reach it at all. But it 
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cannot be supposed that those who are guilty of it will 
in the end escape God’s righteous judgment. And if the 
punishments of the future life are fitted to indicate the 
due character of the sins for which they are sent, we 
can think of nothing more appropriate than that those 
who have stolen hearts in this way, high in this world’s 
rank though they have often been, should be made to 
_rank with the thieves and thimbleriggers and other 
knaves who are the habitues of our prisons and are 
scorned universally as the meanest of mankind. With 
all his fine face and figure and manner, his chariot and 
horses, his outrunners and other attendants, Absalom 
after all was but a black-hearted thief.” 


Il, THE OVERT ACTION. 


According to our Authorized Version, this crafty 
manipulation of the popular heart went on for “forty 
years;” but as David reigned in Jerusalem for only a lit- 
tle over thirty-two years, these figures are manifestly 
wrong. Several ancient versions read “four years,” 
_ which is likely correct. How the error crept into the 
text we have no means of determining. The four years 
may date either from Absalom’s return from Geshur, or 
from the time of his reconciliation with the king, or from 
the beginning of his criminal conspiracies. When he 
supposed that everything was ripe for action he added 
foul hypocrisy to his other crimes, and under pretense 
of religious zeal begged his father’s permission to go 
to Hebron for the purpose of discharging there a vow 
which he had assumed during the period of his residence 
with Geshur in Syria. Such an appeal could not fail of 
its end. With all his frailties, David was by nature a 
man of intensely religious temperament; and he was, no 
doubt, pleased at what he construed to be a sign of de- 
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vout feeling in his hitherto wayward and reckless son. 
Therefore he said to him without the slightest apparent 
misgiving: “Go in peace.” 

The place of rendezvous was well chosen. “It was 
the old capital of David’s kingdom, and Absalom’s birth- 
place. It was also a natural center, had probably many 
inhabitants discontented at the transfer of the govern- 
ment to Jerusalem, and contained many of the friends 
of Absalom’s youth. As the place of his birth, it af- 
forded a plausible pretext for holding there the great 
sacrificial feast which he pretended to have vowed to 
hold to the glory of God.” (The “Speaker’s Commen- 
tary.”) : 

“Three other steps were taken by Absalom before 
bringing the revolt to a crisis. First, he sent spies or 
secret emissaries to all the tribes, calling them, on hear- 
ing the sound of a trumpet, to acknowledge him as king 
at Hebron. Hvidently he had all the talent for admin- 
istration that was so conspicuous in his nation and in his 
house, if only it had been put toa better use. Secondly, 
he took with him to Hebron a band of two hundred 
men, of whom it was said, ‘they went in their simplicity, 
and they knew not anything, so admirably was the 
secret kept. Thirdly, Absalom:sent for Ahithophel the 
Gilonite, David’s counselor, from his city, having reason 
to believe that Ahithophel was on his side, and knowing 
that his counsel would be valuable to him in the present 
emergency. And every arrangement seemed to succeed 
admirably. The tide ran strongly in his favor: ‘The 
conspiracy was strong; for the people increased continu- 
ally with Absalom.” Everything seemed to fall out pre- 
cisely as he wished; it looked as if the revolt would not 
only succeed, but that it would succeed without serious 
opposition. Absalom must have been full of expectation 
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that in a few days or weeks he would be reigning unop- 
posed at Jerusalem.” . 

It must, of course, be understood that the persons to 
whom the spies were sent throughout the tribes were 
the adherents of Absalom. While they had not been let 
into the details of the proposed insurrection, they were 
already aware that it was contemplated, and awaited 
only the signal to join in it. The same may be said in a 
general way of the two hundred men who accompanied 
Absalom from Jerusalem. Ahithophel, a resident of the 
village of Giloh, in Southern Judah, was perhaps a kins- 
man of Beth-sheba, and may have been estranged from 
David on her account. But this is uncertain. He was a 
deep, dark, designing man, as will appear in the further 
course of the history. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Sad indeed is the case of the father whose own evil 
life makes it morally impossible for him to exercise — 
needed discipline over his wayward children. As David 
himself had been both an adulterer and a murderer, he 
could not consistently punish Amnon for outrage and 
incest, nor Absalom for murder. 

2. The assiduity which is practiced by wicked men in 
the pursuit of their unlawful aims is a reproach to the 
dilatoriness which good men often exhibit in the dis- 
charge of solemn duties. To undermine the throne of 
his father, Absalom put forth enough of energy to have 
accomplished the greatest and noblest aims. 

3. The demagogue is the same in all ages. Absalom 
in Israel, and Isocrates in Athens, have their successors 
in the United States. It is natural for them to use the 
arts of flattery and insincerity. They are always suc- 
cessful in proportion to the ignorance of the people. In 
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a community where intelligence is the rule they have 
only the scantest opportunity to play their shallow 
games. May we not hope that at some point in the fu- 
ture they will find their occupation gone! 

4, Hypocrisy is never at its worst until it begins to 
show itself in the sphere of religion. Absalom reached 
the climax of baseness when he sought to veil his plans 
of rebellion under the pretext of doing service to Al- 
mighty God. | 

5. Absalom is one of our most notable examples of a 
spoiled son. Let all the parents who are rearing their 
children to act without moral restraints make a note of 
the sure consequences of such a course. 
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9 And Absalom met the servants of David. And Absalom 
rode upon a mule, and the mule went under the thick boughs 
of a great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak, and he 
was taken up between the heaven and the earth; and the mule 
that was under him went away. ; 

10 And a certain man saw tt, and told Joab, and said, Behold, 
I saw Absalom hanged in an oak. F 

11 And Joab said unto the man that told him, And, behold, 
thou sawest him, and why didst thou not smite him there to the 
ground? and I would have given thee ten shekels of silver, and 

a girdle. 

at) And the man said unto Joab, Though I should receive a 
thousand shekels of silver in mine hand, yet would I not put forth 
mine hand against the king’s son: for in our hearing the king 
charged thee and Abishai and Ittai, saying, Beware that none 
touch the young man Absalom. 

13 Otherwise I should have wrought falsehood against mine 
own life: for there is no matter hid from the king, and thou 
thyself wouldest have set thyself against me. 

14 Then said Joab, I may not tarry thus with thee. And he 
took three darts in his hand, and thrust.them through the heart 
of Absalom, while he was yet alive in the midst of the oak. 

15 And ten young men that bare Joab’s armor compassed 
about and smote Absalom, and slew him. 

16 And Joab blew the trumpet, and the people returned from 
pursuing after Israel: for Joab held back the people. 

17 And they took Absalom, and cast him into a great pit in 
the wood, and laid a very great heap of stones upon him: and 
all Israel fled every one to his tent. 


32 And the king said unto Cushi, Js the young man Absalom 
safe? And Cushi answered, The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young 
man is. 

33 And the king was much moved, and went up to the cham- 
ber over the gate,and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my 
son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son! 
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GOLDEN TEXT.—“The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous: but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” (Ps. i. 6.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—B.C. about 1023. 


PLACE.—In the wood of Ephraim, probably on the west: of 
the Jordan, and not far from Mahanaim. 


NOTE.—On the approach of Absalom, David and his friends 
fled from Jerusalem. The sagacious Ahithophel, whose practi- 
cal wisdom was such that he was said to speak like an oracle, 
advised Absalom to make an immediate pursuit. If this advice 
had been followed, it would probably have resulted in the com- 
plete success of the rebellion. But it was set aside at the sug- 
gestion of Hushai the Archite, who had been left by David in 
Jerusalem that he might, by feigning loyalty to the new order 
of things, become possessed of all important secrets and com- 
municate them to the aged sovereign. Having carried his point, 
he at once sent a message to David by Ahinoam and Ahimaaz, 
the sons of the priests Zadok and Abiathar, urging the immedi- 
ate passage of the Jordan as a means of safety. This is only the 
briefest outline of what took place. The whole narrative should 
be carefully read in chapters xv.—xvii. It has been well said that 
no other day in Hebrew history has received so full and vivid 
a record. When David crossed the river he was met by the three 
friendly princes, “Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon, and Machir the son of Ammiel of Lo-debar, 
and Barzillai the Gileadite of Rogelim.”” These generous friends 
not only gave him the encouragement of their presence, but 
also furnished him with needed supplies. In a little while he 
recovered his spirit, reorganized his army in three divisions 
under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, and from Mahanaim as a center 
took steps to make a vigorous defense against the prospective 
attack. It was almost three months later when Absalom, hav- 
ing collected a great force, appeared on the east of the river and 
offered battle. David himself at first proposed to take the field 
in person. The old martial instinct was not by any means dead 
in him. But the people, rightly declaring that his life was 
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worth ten thousand men to the cause, would not listen to such 
a proposal. With some reluctance he accordingly said: “ What 
seemeth you best I will do.” There is a deep pathos in his 
farewell charge to the commanding officers: “And the king 
commanded Joab and Abishai and Ittai, saying, Deal gently for 
my sake with the young man, even with Absalom. And all the 
people heard when the king gave all the captains charge con- 
cerning Absalom.” The battle was finally joined in “the wood 
of Ephriam,” and the tide soon turned against Absalom. Twen- 
ty thousand of his followers perished in a day, the tangled for- 
ests proving more destructive to them than even the swords of 
their antagonists. 


1. ABSALOM IS SLAIN. 


The hour of doom had at last come to the wicked 
prince. It seems that in his flight he came unexpected- 
ly upon a company of David’s servants, and dashed aside 
into the forest to get away from them. This action 
proved to be fatal. The mule carried him under the 
thick boughs of a great oak or terebinth tree, in which 
the luxuriant masses of his head became entangled and 
held him a close prisoner. No friend was near to give 
him help, and he remained—just how long we are not 
told—in this awkward and perilous predicament. It is 
a striking coincidence that the two things in which he 
vainly gloried (his royal mule and his wonderful head 
of hair) should have contributed to his ruin. “We can 
hardly withhold a tear at the sight of the unhappy 
youth, an hour ago with thousands eager to obey him, 
and a throne before him, apparently secure from danger, 
now hanging helpless between earth and heaven, with 
no companion but an evil conscience, and no prospect 
but the judgment of an offended God.” 

Tn this condition Absalom was found by a certain man 
of David’s army; who, however, remembering the royal 
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charge, reverently abstained from committing any act 
of violence, but simply reported the fact to Joab. That 
fierce soldier was indignant at what he conceived to be 
a misplaced tenderness, and said: “Why didst thou not 
smite him there to the ground? and I would have given 
thee ten shekels of silver, and a girdle.” -The exact value 
of the shekel at that time is not known, but the reward 
thus offered must have been a considerable sum. “ Gir. 
dles” were costly articles of Hebrew dress used to hold 
money, and also for purposes-of adornment. 

In the response to Joab’s words there is a touch of 
magnanimity that redeems the narrative from its com- 
monplaceness and its brutality. The plain soldier who 
had brought the tidings to his commanding officer nobly 
declared that he wotild not have disobeyed the injunction 
of the king for even a thousand shekels of silver, much 
less for ten. He also intimated that if he had taken the 
life of Absalom Joab would have left him to bear alone 
the burden of the royal disfavor. So at least we are to 
interpret the language as it stands in the Revised Ver- 
sion: “Otherwise if I had dealt falsely against his life, 
(and there is no matter hid from the king,) then thou 
thyself wouldest have stood aloof.’ The “Speaker's 
Commentary” says: “The man gives a remarkable in- 
cidental testimony to David’s sagacity and penetration, 
and to Joab’s known unscrupulousness.” 

But Joab had no patience with the elaborate apology. 
He at once determined what he would do: “Seizing 
three darts, he rushes to the place and thrusts them 
through Absalom’s heart. And his ten armor-bearers 
finish the business with their swords. We need not sup- 
pose that he was altogether indifferent to the feelings 
of David; but he may have been seized by an over- 
whelming conviction that Absalom’s death was the only 
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effectual way of ending this most guilty and pernicious 
insurrection, and so preserving the country from ruin. 
Absalom living, whether banished or imprisoned, would 
be a constant and fearful danger. Absalom dead, great 
though the king’s distress for the time might be, would 
be the very salvation of the country. Under the influ- 
ence of this conviction he thrust the three darts through 
his heart, and he allowed his attendants to hew that 
comely body to pieces, till the fair form that all had ad- 
mired so much became a mere mass of hacked and bleed- 
ing flesh. But whatever may have been the process by 
which Joab found himself constrained to disregard the 
king’s order respecting Absalom, it is plain that to his 
dying day David never forgave him.” 

As the death of Absalom virtually ended the rebellion, 
“Joab blew a trumpet” as the signal for the cessation 
of hostilities, “and the people returned from pursuing 
after Israel.”  Geikie says: “Absalom’s death saved 
many lives. It had been ignoble, but his burial was still 
more so. Cutting down the body from the tree, Joab’s 
men threw it, as it was, into a hole in the ground hard 
by, and piled a heap of stones over it as a sign of bitter 
anger at the traitor. He had raised a pompous monu- 
ment to himself ‘in the king’s dale,’ a quarter of a mile 
from Jerusalem, to preserve his memory, his three sons 
having already died. But, instead of this, his crimes 
left his place of rest marked only by a rough cairn like 
that raised over the criminal or the outcast; every 
passer-by afterwards, doubtless, throwing a stone on the 
mound, as Arabs still do with detested graves.” 


Il. DAVID GRIEVES FOR ABSALOM. 


Verses 19-31, which are not included in our lesson, 
tell how the tidings of the day were borne to David. 
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The swift-footed Ahimaaz solicited the privilege of being 
the messenger. But Joab rightly divined that the young 
man would find it difficult to tell the whole sad truth, 
and so sent Cushi, perhaps an Ethiopian, in his stead. 
At a later hour Ahimaaz was also suffered to go. He 
reached Mahanaim first and announced the victory that 
had been gained, but evaded any answer when he was 
inquired of about Absalom. Cushi, coming in not long 
afterwards, and also being asked, “Is the young man Ab- 
salom safe?” blurted out the exact fact: “The enemies 
of my lord the king, and all that rise against thee to do 
thee hurt, be as that young man is.” 

For a time the father in David quite overcame the 
king. In the full tide of parental affection he forgot the 
ingratitude, the disloyalty, the baseness of his son, and 
remembered only that he was his son. Retiring to his 
chamber over the gate, he gave utterance as he went to 
those words which have sunk into the heart of the 
world, and which are universally recognized as one of 
the tenderest expressions of human grief: “O my son 
Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” The com- 
ment of Dr. Parker is good: “If these words had been 
found alone we should have said: ‘This is a species of 
parental selfishness, the expression of a natural in- 
stinct.’ But they are all but identical with the words 
which were uttered respecting King Saul; they were the 
expression of a generous heart, they were the poetry of 
a just and noble spirit. . . . He cried in a great wil- 
derness. His lamentation sounded hollow in the dreary 
void. So long as a man can feel distress in this way, 
there is hope for him; he is not an utterly dead and lost 
man. Wherever human feeling exhibits itself we may 
take hope. A tear shows thatthe door of the heart is 
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still open. If we catch from the worst of men one 
word of penitence, one sigh of contrition, one utterance 
of deep, genuine grief, let us not blot the man’s name 
out of the record: he yet may entertain the Son of God. 
Woe be unto him who is past feeling, who takes all tid- 
ings with equal indifference, who cares not whether the 
king be dead or the king be alive, how the battle has gone! 
He is past feeling; he has become a fool in Israel, and 
over his burial none will weep.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Evil men often find that the very things in which 
they pride themselves most are a source of weakness and 
danger. It is a case in point that Absalom should have 
lost his life through the royal mule that he bestrode with 
so much self: ~consciousness, and the clustering masses of 
hair upon which he bestowed so much care. 

2. It is most refreshing to find a case of extreme faith- 
fulness in a man who occupies a lowly station in life. 
The obscure private soldier who declared himself un- 
willing to disobey the king’s orders for even a thou- 
sand shekels of silver was a man to be honored and ad- 
mired. 

3. In an age like this, that lays such emphasis on 
personal independence and mocks at authority, it is well 
to consider the case of Absalom. Despising both paren- 
tal control and the just restrictions of civil law, he set 
out to have his own way without let or hindrance. The 
sequel shows the folly of all such conduct. Children 
who mock at their parents, and citizens who despise the 
government under which they live, are likely to meet a 
dreadful doom. 

4. Of all the sad things in this world, one of the sad- 
dest is the sight of a heart-broken father bewailing the 
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wretched fate of a wicked and reckless son. And the 
pity of it is the fact of its frequency. With what dili- 
gence should parents seek to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord! ‘There is no 
other way of certainly guarding against the ills that fol- 
low in the track of falsehood, dishonesty, drunkenness, 
and impurity. 
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DAVID’ S LOVE FOR GOD’S HOUSE.—1 Chron. xxii. 6-16. 
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6 Then he called for Solomon his son, and charged him to 
build a house for the Lord God of Israel. ; ‘ 

7 And Dayid said to Solomon, My son, as for me, it was in 
my mind to build a house unto the name of the Lord my God: 

8 But the word of the Lord came to me, saying, Thou hast 
shed blood abundantly, and hast made great wars: thou shalt 
not build a house unto my name, because thou hast shed much 
blood upon the earth in my sight. 

9 Behold, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a man 
of rest; and I will give him rest from all his enemies round 
about: for his name shall be Solomon, and I will give peace 
and quietness unto Israel in his days. 

10 He shall build a house for my name; and he shall be my 
son, and I will be his father; and I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom over Israel forever. 

11 Now, my son, the Lord be with thee; and prosper thou, 
and build the house of the Lord thy God, as he hath said of thee. 

12 Only the Lord give thee wisdom and understanding, and 
give thee charge concerning Israel, that thou mayest keep the 
law of the Lord thy God. 

13 Then shalt thou prosper, if thou takest heed. to fulfill the 
statutes and judgments which the Lord charged Moses with 
concerning Israel: be strong, and of good courage; dread not, 
nor be dismayed. 

14 Now, behold, in my trouble I have prepared for the house 
of the Lord a hundred thousand talents of gold, and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver; and of brass and iron without weight; 
for it is in abundance: timber also and stone have I prepared; 
and thou mayest add thereto. 

15 Moreover, there are workmen with thee in abundance, 
hewers and workers of stone and timber, and all manner of 
cunning men for every manner of work. 

16 Of the gold, the silver, and the brass, and the iron, there 
as ve poe Arise therefore, and be doing, and the Lord be 
with thee. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Blessed are they that dwell in thy 


house: they will be still praising thee.” 
(Ps. Ixxxiv. 4.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—A bout 1017 B.C. 
PLACE.—In the city of Jerusalem. 


NOTE.—*‘ The book of Chronicles happily furnishes. us with 
a few additional glimpses of the last months or weeks of Da- 
vid’s life. His preparations for the temple which Solomon was 
to build continued to the end, and were still his chief thought. 
Skilled workmen not being found among the Hebrews, he gath- 
ered all the Phoenician masons his officials could meet with in 
Israel, and set them to hew stones. Cedar trees were brought 
on Pheenician rafts to Joppa, and then laboriously dragged to 
Jerusalem up the steep, rough wadies. Iron, perhaps from the 
mines of Macedonia and of the Black Sea, was bought in Tyre; 
and the spoil accumulated in the Syrian wars supplied immense 
quantities of the precious metals. The house of Jehovah was 
to be ‘exceeding magnificent, of fame and of glory throughout 
all lands,’ and vast preparations were therefore required.” 


]. THE WORD OF THE LORD. 


At the time when the events narrated in our lesson 
took place Solomon is said to have been still “young 
and tender.” It is hardly possible, therefore, that he 
was more than twenty years of age; and it is likely that 
he was not more than twelve or tfteen. But as David 
saw that his own end was drawing nigh he felt impelled 
to make definite arrangements for the carrying out of 
the project which had ever been near to his heart. These 
arrangements included the giving of instructions to his _ 
successor. “Then he called for Solomon his son, and 
charged him to build a house for the Lord God of Is- 
rael.” This charge he prefaced with the statement of a 
fact that has already been brought before us in a pre- 
vious lesson: “ My son, as for me, it was in my mind to 
build a house unto the name of the Lord my God.” 
How reluctantly the cherished purpose had been aban- 
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doned we well know. In the story as told in the book 
of Samuel some at least of the particulars are omitted. 
We are not there informed, for example, of the reason 
why David was not permitted to enjoy the honor of 
erecting the temple. But in the text before us the rea- 
son for such a prohibition is clearly set forth: “But the 
word of the Lord came to me, saying, . . . . Thou shalt 
not build a house unto my name, because thou hast shed 
much blood upon the earth in my sight.” Could there 
be a finer illustration than this of moral propriety? 
The soldier’s vocation, as things go in this world, is a 
necessity. There must be a strong arm that shall not 
bear the sword in vain, else liberty and good govern- 
ment would perish from the earth. Nevertheless the 
man of blood incurs certain indelible stains that unfit 
him for the discharge of the higher spiritual tasks. 
Matthew Henry says: “God, by assigning this as the 
reason of laying David aside from this work, showed 
how precious human life is to him, and intended a type 
of Him who should build the compel ae sil by de- 
stroying men’s lives, but saving them.” 

The same “word of the Lord,” which had extinguished 
one hope in the breast of David had kindled another, by 
assuring him that the task taken out of his hands should 
be committed into the hands of his son. By one of the 
many strange antitheses of history this promised: son 
_ was foretold to be, unlike the martial father, “a man of 
rest.” In his days it was announced that the fierce 
struggles with surrounding nations should cease: “I 
will give him rest from all his enemies round about.” 
This promise was wrapped up in his very name. The 
word “Solomon” means “peaceful.” But the time of 
quietness was not designed of Providence to be a time 
of dull inactivity, rather one of effort and progress. 
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Matthew Henry quaintly says: “Where God gives rest, 
he expects work.” ‘Therefore, in the case before us, it 
’ was added: “He shall build a house for my name.” 
Along with so explicit a command was uttered a most 
encouraging promise: “He shall be my son, and I will 
be his father; and I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom over Israel forever.” It is evident that this promise 
secures its complete fulfillment only in the person of Je- 
sus Christ. 
Il. THE CHARGE TO SOLOMON. 

Having thus communicated to Solomon the substance 
of the revelation which he himself had received from 
the Lord in regard to the proposed enterprise, David 
reénforced it by offering an earnest prayer, and deliver- 
ing a personal charge to his son: “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” The 
wisest plans of men come to naught unless they have 
the continued sanction and support of God’s favor. 
Recognizing this fact, and relying on the assurances 
that had been given him, the king uttered this earnest 
petition: “Now, my son, the Lord be with thee; and 
prosper thou, and build the house of the Lord thy God, 
as he hath said of thee.” 

For doing God’s work a more than human wisdom is 
always demanded. In every age it has been felt by de- 
vout men that the labors providentially intrusted to 
them called for an illumination from above. Nothing 
is more natural than that a truly religious father should 
invoke upon his son the ennobling influence of heavenly 
grace: “The Lord give thee wisdom and understanding, 
and give thee charge concerning Israel, that thou mayest 
keep the law of the Lord thy God.” For the fulfillment 
of this prayer, see 1 Kingsiii. 1-12. It was not an acci- 
dent that when Solomon, at a later date, was‘called upon 
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to determine what he would choose, he asked not for riches 
or for power, but for wisdom to perform properly the 
duties of his kingly office. The Holy Spirit had touched . 
his spirit in response to the parental intercession. 

All true prosperity is conditioned upon obedience to 
God’s law. For a season even the wicked man may 
flourish and spread himself like a green bay tree, but 
not permanently. David had learned this great truth 
in the school of experience, and was fully prepared to 
impress it upon Solomon’s mind. There is a deep so- - 

-lemnity in the words which he uses: “Then shalt thou 
prosper, if thou takest heed to fulfill the statutes and 
judgments which the Lord charged Moses with concern- 

ing Israel.” He who takes care, to shape his private 
and public life in accordance with the statutes and judg- 


ments of old revealed to the teacher and leader of Israel 
need have no fear. It is impossible that any force should 
be brought against him strong enough to do him harm 
or damage. Fearlessness is one of the fruits of godli- 
ness. We are not surprised to hear David reaching the 
climax of his exhortation thus: “Be strong, and of good 
courage; dread not, nor be dismayed.” 


Il. THE SCHEDULE OF BUILDING MATERIAL. 

Not in any spirit of pride and vainglory, but simply 
as a matter of needful information, David next gave a 
careful account of the vast quantity of material which 
he had accumulated for the temple, intimating that but 
for the “trouble” or “poverty” by which his reign had 
been beset, he would have made it much more. Speak- 
ing in regard to the “hundred thousand talents of gold” 
and the “thousand thousand talents of silver,” the “Speak- 
er’s Commentary” says: “It is no doubt true that we do 
not know the value of the Hebrew talent at this period, 
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and it is therefore just possible that these numbers may 
be sound. But in that case we must suppose an enor- 
mous difference between the pre-Babylonian and the 
post-Babylonian talents, such a difference as is most 
improbable. Estimated according to the value of the 
post-Babylonian Hebrew talent, the gold here spoken 
of would be worth more than five thousand million dol- 
lars, while the silver would be worth above two thou- 
- sand millions. Accumulations to anything like this 
amount are of course quite inconceivable under the cir- 
cumstances, and we must therefore suppose the talents 
of David’s time to have been little more than the hun- 
dredth part of the later talents, or regard the numbers 
of this verse as augmented at least a hundredfold by 
corruption. Of the two, the latter is certainly the more 
probable supposition.” Matthew Henry suggests that 
a certain number is here put for an uncertain. 

In addition to the vast quantities of gold and silver— 
and vast they were, even at the lowest estimate—David 
had prepared “brass and iron without weight,’ and 
abundance of “timber and stone.” He had taken the 
precaution also to secure in advance the services of all 
kinds of skilled workmen. The probabilities are that 
he had already entered into an agreement with Hiram, 
King of Tyre, by which the requisite number of artisans 
were to be furnished from that source. Everything was 
ready for the immediate prosecution of the great under- 
taking; and so the king closed the interview by saying: 
“Arise therefore, and be doing, and the Lord be with 
thee.” 

HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. Sometimes God absolutely refuses to let us have 
our own way, and sometimes he simply requires us to 
modify our plans at certain points. In the case before 
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us, he approved the general purpose of David to build a 
worthy temple, but at the same time gave notice that 
another should actually do the work. 

2. War is an evil. Even when, on account of the 
prevailing wickedness of the world, it becomes neces- 
sary, it is still only a necessary evil. Those who engage 
in it are likely to contract moral defilements that render 
them unworthy to do God’s spiritual work. A man of 
blood cannot be the builder of the temple. 

3. Nothing is more touching than the solicitude with 
which an aged father looks forward to the future career 
of his son; and no advice is likely to be sounder than 
that which he gives to his son while standing, as it 
were, on the border land between two worlds. 

4, The highest wisdom is always not the fruit of un- 
aided human experience, but the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
interpreting and applying that experience to the heart. 

5. Real prosperity, as distinguished from that which 
is only a sham and a hollow make-believe, is not possi- 
ble upon any condition except that of implicit obedience 
to Almighty God. Things are never really going well 
with any man, however much they may seem to be 
doing so, except when he is keeping the statutes and 
judgments of the Lord. 

6. No man ever finishes his work. He carries it for- 
ward to a certain stage of completion, and some one else 
must take it up after him. David gathers the material 
for the temple, but Solomon erects the structure. So it 
is, more or less, with us all. When the end of life 
comes we find all our noblest plans only half fulfilled. 
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DAVID’S GRATITUDE TO GOD.—2 Samuel xxii. 40-51. 


MEMORY VERSES, 47-50. : 


40 For thou hast girded me with strength to battle: them 
that rose up against me hast thou subdued under me. 

41 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies, that 
I might destroy them that hate me. 

42 They looked, but there was none to save; even unto the 
Lord, but he answered them not. . 

43 Then did I beat them as small as the dust of the earth: I 
did stamp them as the mire of the street, and did spread them 
abroad. 

44 Thou also hast delivered me from the strivings of my 
people, thou hast kept me to be head of the heathen: a people 
which I knew not shall serve me. 

45 Strangers shall submit themselves unto me: as soon as 
they hear, they shall be obedient unto me. 

46 Strangers shall fade away, and they shall be afraid out of 
their close places. 

47 The Lord liveth; and blessed be my rock; and exalted be 
the God of the rock of my salvation. 

48 It is God that avengeth me, and that bringeth down the 
people under me, 

49 Andthat bringeth me forth from mine enemies: thou also 
hast lifted me up on high above them that rose up against me: 
thou hast delivered me from the violent man. 

50 Therefore I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, among 
the heathen, and I will sing praises unto thy name. 

51 He is the tower of salvation for his king: and showeth 
mercy to his anointed, unto David, and to his seed for ever- 
more. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer.”’ (2 Sam. xxii. 2.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—The exact date of the composition of the Psalm from 
which our lesson is taken is not known. By different critics it 
is assigned to different periods of David’s life. 


PLACE.—The city of Jerusalem. 
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: NOTE.—The chapter from which our lesson is taken is almost 

identical with the eighteenth Psalm. The “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary” says of this Psalm: “It is the longest, and in some 
points one of the most important, of those that are attributed 
to David in the inscriptions. It was composed after the com- 
plete subjugation of David's foreign enemies, when all traces of 
opposition from Saul’s family had passed away, and, as critics 
generally agree, for the express purpose of a public thanksgiv- 
ing and celebration of a series of victories. . . . On the other 
hand, it appears to have been written before the great sin was 
committed which threw a dark shadow over the spirit of the 
king and the state of the kingdom. There is no allusion to do- 
mestic enemies, no indication of remorse for special guilt; all 
foes are subdued, and the Psalmist, confident in God’s salvation, 
looks forward to a peaceful and glorious future for himself and 
his seed.” 


|. THE PSALMIST RECOUNTS HIS VICTORIES. 

One of the most notable things in the lesson before us 
is this: that the Psalmist assumes nothing to himself, 
but attributes all his victories over his enemies to the 
help of God. His language contains the distinct recog- 
nition and confession of the fact that in every human | 
enterprise, even if it_be of the sort commonly called sec- 
ular, there is need of divine assistance. Men can neither 
begin nor continue nor complete any great work without 
aid from on high. It is interesting to note how often 
this thought is reiterated, and in how many forms: 
“Thou hast girded me with strength to battle. 

Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies.” 
The figure involved in the word “girded” is easily un- 
derstood. - A belt or girdle gathered about the loins not 
only keeps the garments in place, but also imparts 
strength to the wearer. It is indeed a bold utterance 
by which Jehovah himself is represented as thus with 
his own fingers preparing his servant to engage in a 
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fierce contest with his adversaries, and actually subdu- 
ing them under him. Yet the figure is none too bold 
for the fact. The Bible is full of the thought that God 
is personally enlisted upon the side of those who trust 
and honor him, and intervenes in their behalf whenever 
the circumstances are such as to make it necessary. 
The expression “Thou hast also given me the necks of 
mine enemies” might be translated more literally: “Thou 
hast given mine enemies to me [by their] necks.” The 
picture is not that of trampling upon the necks of ene- 
mies who are prostrate upon the ground, but that of 
seizing the necks of enemies who have turned their backs 
in flight. The same phrase is used in Exodus xxiii. 27, 
where it is more correctly rendered: “I will make all 
thine enemies turn their backs unto thee.” 

The enemies spoken of in this particular connection 
appear to have been domestic rather than foreign, for it 
is said that, in the midst of their disasters, “they looked, 
but there was none to save; even unto the Lord, but he 
answered them not.” If they had been heathen, they 
would not have known the Lord nor cried to him for de- 
liverance, “unless we assume that a partial knowledge 
and dread of his name had penetrated the peoples bor- 
dering on Israel and speaking cognate dialects.” While 
this latter remark is perhaps correct, it still does not 
break the force of what we have said just above. In 
any case, the truth remains that when the prayer of the 
wicked is simply an appeal for relief from bodily harm 
and temporal danger, and not an honest expression of 
penitence and plea for forgiveness, God declines to hear 
and answer it. 

There is a terrible energy in the language which the 
Psalmist uses to describe his treatment of those that 
rose up against him: “Then did I beat them as small as 
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the dust of the earth: I did stamp them as the mire of 
the street, and did spread them abroad.” The question 
naturally arises as to whether any good man is entitled 
to act and speak thus concerning even his worst enemies. 

Who has not asked this question time and again in read- 
ing the imprecatory Psalms? Let it be answered, first, 
that the enemies of the Psalmist were also the enemies 
of the State and the antagonists of social order. As 
such they were properly subject to general execration. 
But, after all has been said, it must still be remembered 
that the words which now engage our attention breathe 
the atmosphere of the Old Testament rather than of the 
New. The man who spoke them had not learned, as we — 
have learned from Jesus Christ, the sublime lesson of 
forgiveness. To a Christian it is not permitted to re- 
joice over the downfall of the most malignant foe. 

. Resuming once more the narrative of God’s mercies 
to him, the Psalmist says: “Thou also hast delivered me 
from the strivings of my people, thou hast kept me to 
be head of the heathen.” The word “strivings” may 
denote all the- disturbances and uprisings of every sort 
that took place in Israel during the latter part of Saul’s 
life and the earlier years of David's reign. It will be 
borne in mind by all who are familiar with the history 
that those were stormy times. David was frequently 
exposed to imminent peril. Nothing but a special prov- 
idence could have “delivered” him. The design of this 
providence, as it appeared manifest to his mind, was that 
he should be “head of the heathen,” or “head of na- 
tions.” In the foreign conquests which he had already 
achieved he saw a pledge of the fulfillment of Messianic 
prophecies, especially of such as are contained in the 
second Psalm. It was disclosed to his mind that a people 
which he knew not should serve him; that distant strani: 
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gers should submit themselves to him; that foreign na- 
tions should become obedient to his auithorlty as soon as 
they heard of his name; that dior dread of his prowess 
they should even “ Side) away,” and “be afraid out of 
their close places.” The Hebrew word translated “be 
afraid” occurs only in this passage. It probably means 
“will flee trembling.” 


Il. THE PSALMIST EXPRESSES HIS GRATITUDE. 


“The triumphant close of the hymn (verses 47-51) 
at once presents the leading thoughts of gratitude for 
deliverance and firm trust in Jehovah, and predicts the 
fulfillment of all his promises.” (The “Bible Commen- 
tary.”) Toa devout Jew of the time of David one of the 
most elevated and inspiring conceptions of God’s char- 
acter was that he was a living God, not a dumb idol, but 
himself alive and the source of life to all intelligent 
creatures: “The Lord liveth.” For this living God it 
was possible to feel emotions of love and gratitude: 
“Blessed be my rock”—a figure often recurring—“ and 
exalted” —that is, honored, magnified—“be the God of 
the rock of my salvation.” Verses 48 and 49 repeat and 
reénforce the idea set forth in the earlier part of the 
lesson: “It is God that avengeth me,” or, “who giveth 
avengements to me,” or, “rewardeth retributions to me.” 
Canon Cook says: “This is an important passage as 
bearing upon David’s character and his repudiation of 
private acts of vengeance.” Whether “the violent man” 
of verse 49 designates some special person such as Saul, 
or is to be taken as a general phrase applicable to any 
one of those who sought to do harm to David, cannot be 
easily determined. Nor is it a matter of much im- 
portance. In either case the lesson is the same, 

Signal mercies call always for signal praises. So the 
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Psalmist thought. Reviewing the whole course of the 
divine dealing with him, he said: “Therefore will I give 
thanks unto thee, O Lord, among the heathen, and I 
will sing praises unto thy name.” This reminds us of 
one of our modern hymns: 
When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, etc. 

“David evidently speaks with a consciousness that his 
mission as head of the theocracy, and, as such, forerun- 
ner and type of Christ, was not confined to Israel; it in- 
volved the proclamation of God’s might and goodness to 
the heathen, undoubtedly with a view to the fulfillment 
of the original promise to Abram, and the extension of 
God’s mercies to all nations.” (The “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.”) 

The concluding verse of the lesson gives plausibility 
to the quotation just made by asserting that the mercies 
of God are not restricted to David himself, but extend 
also “to his seed for evermore.” Matthew Henry says: 
“David was himself anointed of God, not a usurper, but 
duly called to the government and qualified for it; there- 
fore he doubted not but that God would show mercy to 
him, that mercy which he had promised not to take 
from him nor from his posterity; on that promise he de- 
pends, with an eye to Christ, who alone is his seed for 
evermore, whose throne and kingdom still continue and 
will to the end, whereas the seed and lineage of David are 
long since extinct. Thus all his joys and all his hopes 
terminate, as ours should, in the great Redeemer.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. “To the world at large David is especially dear as 
‘the sweet singer of Israel’ There had been no room 
for poetry in the early Mosaic ritual; and its absence is, 
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indeed, a proof of the antiquity of the Mosaic institutions. 
Samuel had introduced music and minstrelsy in connec- 
tion with public worship, but it was left to David to de- 
velop them, as only a man of his genius, vested with 
kingly power, possibly could. His harp is as natural an 
accompaniment to his presence as the staff was to Moses 
or the spear to Saul. The Talmud has a tradition that 
it hung over his bed, and gave forth its sounds at mid- 
night when the wind passed through its strings. To 
such a delight in music, united with the gifts of a poet, 
we owe the origin of the Psalter. It was natural for 
him to utter his thoughts in song, and his devotion made 
that song religious.” (Geikie.) 

2. David felt that God had girded him with strength 
for his conflicts with his enemies, and yet he knew that 
this divine equipment would be of no avail unless he 
himself put forth his best efforts. Even God’s help does 
us little good except in so far as we appropriate and use 
it by our own activity. 

3. The ear cf God is always open to an honest prayer, 
but is sometimes closed to a mere selfish appeal for per- 
sonal advantage. 

4, It is sometimes the duty of Christians to stand up 
and fight the schemes of evilmen. But fighting an evil 
scheme is one thing, and hating an evil man is another. 
The latter is never proper nor right. 

5. The constant mercies of God call for constant ex- 
pressions of gratitude. Cold and dead indeed must be 
the heart that does not often break out into praise. 
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DESTRUCTIVE VICES.—Proverbs xvi. 22-23. 


MEMORY VERSES, 25-27. 


22 Understanding is a wellspring of life unto him that hath 
it: but the instruction of fools is folly. 

23 The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth, and addeth 
learning to his lips. 

24 Pidasentt words are as a honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones. 

25 There is a way that seemeth right unto a man; but the 
end thereof are the ways of death. 

26 He that laboreth, laboreth for himself; for his mouth 
crayeth it of him. 

27 An ungodly man diggeth up evil: and in his lips there is 
as a burning fire. 

28 A froward man soweth strife: and a whisperer separateth 
chief friends. 

29 A violent man enticeth his neighbor, and leadeth him 
into the way that is not good. 

30 He shutteth his eyes to devise froward things: moving his 
lips he bringeth evil to pass. 

31 The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness. 
_ 82 He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 

33 The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘There is a way that seemeth right 
unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” (Proy. xvi. 25.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


NOTE.—The book of Proverbs is divided into five parts, each 
one of which has certain well-defined marks. Part II., from 
which our lessow is taken, begins at chapter x. and ends at 
chapter xxii. 16. It is made up of proverbs in the strict sense 
of the word. Rev. R. F. Horton says of them: “They are brief, 
pointed sayings, sometimes containing a similitude, but more 
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generally consisting of a single antithetical moral sentiment, 
such as spring into existence and pass current in every society 
of men. All these proverbs are identical in form: each is ex- 
pressed in a distich. As the form is the same in all,so the gen- 
eral drift of their teaching is quite uniform; the morality incul- 
cated is of no very lofty type; the motives for right conduct are 
mainly prudential; there is no sense of mystery or wonder, no 
tendency to speculation or doubt. ‘Be good, and you will pros- 
per; be wicked, and you will suffer, is the sum of the whole. 
A few scattered precepts occur which seem to touch a higher 
level and breathe a more spiritual air.” Just why our lesson 
should be headed “ Destructive Vices” is not quite clear, as it 
deals with both vices and virtues. The separate verses are so 
distinct from one another that each one must be considered by it- 
self. There is no trace of a continuous thought running through 
the lesson from beginning to end, though verses 27-30 hang to- 
gether more closely than the rest. 


I. VIRTUES AND VICES. 


Verse 22. A sound understanding is to him that pos- 
sesseth it like a spring of living waters. He who knows 
the value of such a spring, especially in an otherwise 
dry and thirsty country, may know also how great is 
the worth of a just and unprejudiced understanding. 
On the other hand, the very “instruction of fools is 
folly.” This “instruction” may be either that which 
they give or that which they get. If they undertake 
to teach, they teach folly; or, as is more probably the 
sense intended, if anybody undertakes to teach them, it 
is folly—a mere casting of pearls before swine. 

Verse 23. “The heart of a wise man teacheth his 
mouth”—that is, makes it prudent, sober, skillful. 
Without a wise heart there cannot bea wise mouth. If 
a man’s mind be filled with foolish imaginations, desires, 
and thoughts, his lips will also be filled with foolish 
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words. “Addeth learning to his lips” means increases 
the instruction upon his lips—that is, makes his utter- 
ance more instructive. 

Verse 24. The “Speaker’s Commentary” says: “The 
words of this verse seem to imply that honey took its 
place not only among the luxuries, but among the medi- 
cines of the Israelites. It was at once pleasant to the 
taste and healing to the diseased or exhausted body.” 
So are “pleasant words” or “words of kindness” to the 
soul. They do good like a medicine. Often they do 
more good than any physician’s prescription. By cheer- 
ing up the spirit they also exercise a wholesome effect 
upon the body. Whatever helps the inner man helps 
the outer. The word “bones” stands here for the whole 
body. 

Verse 25. This verse is repeated exactly from chapter 
xiv. 12. The expression “seemeth right” perhaps means 
“is in harmony with his aims and inclinations.” We all 
know how easy it is to persuade ourselves that the 
thing we desire to do is the thing that ought to be done. 
Hlsewhere (chap. xii. 15) it is said that “the way of a 
fool is right in his own eyes.” But the issue shows his 
folly: “The end thereof are the ways of death.” As 
Dr. William Hunter puts it: “ Perhaps the idea is tacitly 
conveyed that the one evil way, continuously traveled, 
branches out into many ways, all leading to death, or, 
as the Septuagint has it: ‘the ends of it reach to the 
depths of hell.’” 

Verse 26. The sense of this verse is: “The desire of the 
laborer labors for him—that is, helps him in his work; 
for his mouth urges him on, his appetite keeps him at 
his task.” The “Speaker's Commentary” says: “ What 
is meant is that hunger of some kind is the spring of all 
hearty labor. Without that the man would sit down 
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and take his ease. So far the literal meaning is plain 
enough, but it is probable also that this too is a ‘para- 
ble’ and a ‘dark saying.’ Unless there is a hunger in 
the soul, craving to be fed, there can be no true labor 
after righteousness and wisdom.” 

Verse 27. The “ungodly man” of this verse is literal- 
ly “a son of Belial.” He works hard to do evil, labori- 
ously digging it up, sparing no pains to bring it forth. 
His lips speak so many hurtful and malignant words 
that they may be said to contain a burning fire. Noth- 
ing pleases him so much as to blast the reputations of 
his fellow-men. 

Verse 28. The “ungodly man” and the “froward 
man” are much alike. If the one “digs up evil,” the 
other “soweth strife’”’—that is, sows the seed that shall 
produce a bountiful harvest of strife. The “whisperer” 
belongs to the same family. His business is tattling. 
So assiduously does he practice his art that very often 
he “separateth chief friends.” Who has not seen ex- 
amples of this fact? Who has not known individuals 
and families that stood to one another in the closest and 
holiest of relations rudely torn asunder and thrust apart 
by the malicious tongue of a talebearer? 

Verses 29-30. At first glance if is a little difficult to 
see just how a “violent man” can use the methods of 
enticement. But the thought probably is that a man 
with strong passions and little judgment is likely to go 
wrong himself and cause others to do the same thing 
both by his injudicious teaching and by his vicious ex- 
ample. In chapter vi. 13 we have the physiognomy of 
the slanderer brought before us: “He winketh with his 
eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers.” Here he is introduced in a somewhat different 
guise, “the half-closed eyes that never look you straight 
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in the face, the restlessness or cunning of which biting 
the lips is the surest indication.” While thus engaged 
“he bringeth evil to pass.” 

Verse 31. As this verse stands in our version it is 
quoted as much perhaps as any other proverb. Thus 
taken, it means that old age is honorable when, and only 
. when, it has followed upon a life of righteousness. No 
one would think of speaking of the gray hairs of an 
aged drunkard or debauchee or gambler as “a crown of 
glory.” But there is no conditional particle in the orig- 
inal. A literal translation would be: “The hoary head 
is a crown of glory; it is found in the way of righteous- 
ness.” That is to say, to walk in the way of righteous- 
ness will secure a good old age. The proposition thus 
stated is a general truth, subject, as every one knows, to 
certain limitations and modifications. 

Verse 32. The wonderful thought here recorded is 
found in almost identical words in different languages. 
Ovid says: “ Braver is he who conquers himself than he 
who conquers the strongest city.” Self-control is one of 
the finest fruits of the moral life. The reason why so 
few people ever attain it is found in the fact that they 
do not distinctly set it before themselves as an end to be 
striven for. It is not generally recognized that anger is 
asin against God. Most men regard it as a rather tri- 
fling thing. But, in fact, it is one of the gravest moral 
offenses, doing unlimited harm to him who indulges it and 
often to those against whom it is aroused. If there be 
any of our readers who are conscious of a special weak- 
ness in this direction, we commend to them the follow- 
ing exhortation from the “ Expositor’s Bible:” “Know- 
ing your danger, you must summon to your aid all the 
heroism of your nature, and remember that this is the 
time and the occasion to exercise it. Others have to win 
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their spurs on the battlefield; this is your battlefield, and 
here your spurs are to be won. Others have to win 
kingdoms or capture cities; here is the kingdom where 
you are toreign, this is the city which you are to take.” 

Verse 33. The practice of sortilege was a common one 
among the Jews, as among other ancient nations. The 
process seems to have consisted in throwing the lots into 
an urn or into the gathered folds of a robe, and then 
drawing them out. The doctrine of the passage before 
us is that the judgment or sentence which depends upon 
the lot is not a mere accident, but was dependent upon 
the guidance of a higher will. As a matter of course, 
the lot ought never to be used either in attempting to 
settle anything that is, after all, capable of being settled 
by the human judgment, or anything that belongs to the 
reserved mysteries of God’s kingdom. But in things in- 
different it is perhaps the most satisfactory way in which 
a decision can be made. Dr. Hunter says: “Men will 
submit to a decision made in this manner which they 
would hardly yield to if made in any other.” 
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28 Then king David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba. 
And she came into the king’s presence, and stood before the 


ing. 

39 And the king sware, and said, As the Lord liveth, that 
hath redeemed my soul out of all distress, 

30 Even as I sware unto thee by the Lord God of Israel, say- 
ing, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he 
shall sit upon my throne in my stead; even so will I certainly 
do this day. 

31 Then Bath-sheba bowed with her face to the earth, and 
did reverence to the king, and said, Let my lord king David live 
forever. 

32 And king David said, Call me Zadok the priest, and Na- 
than the prophet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. And they 
came before the king. 

33 The king also said unto them, Take with you the servants 
of your lord, and cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine own 
mule, and bring him down to Gihon: 

34 And let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint 
him there king over Israel: and blow ye with the trumpet, and 
say, God save king Solomon. 

35 Then ye shall come up after him, that he may come and 
sit upon my throne; for he shall be king in my stead: and I 
have appointed him to be ruler over Israel and over Judah. 

36 And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada answered the king, and 
said, Amen: the Lord God of my lord the king say so too. 

37 As the Lord hath been with my lord the king, even so be 
he with Solomon, and make his throne greater than the throne 
of my lord king David. i 

38 So Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah 
the son of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, and the Pelethites, 
went down, and caused Solomon to ride upon king David’s 
mule, and brought him to Gihon. 

39 And Zadok the priest took a horn of oil out of the taber- 
nacle, and anointed Solomon. And they blew the trumpet; and 
all the people said, God save king Solomon. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— ‘‘Keep the charge of the Lord thy God, 
to walk in his ways.” (1 Kings ii. 3.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME. 

PLACE. uy the ae of Jerusalem. 

NOTE.—David had now reached his seventieth year. His 
physical strength had utterly departed from him, and he was 
closely confined to his room and his bed. As Dr. Farrar says: 
“His youth had been a pastoral idyl; his manhood an epic of 
war and chivalry; his premature age becomes the chronicle of 
a nursery.” His two oldest sons, Amnon and Absalom, had 
both died violent deaths. Of Chileab, the third son, nothing 
is known. The fourth, Adonijah, now thirty-five or forty years 
of age, who was, like Absalom, a man of great personal at- 
tractiveness, but also of scant ability and no principles, deter- 
mined to anticipate the order of events, and make a bold push 
for the throne. His action was probably instigated by the 
knowledge that the succession was already promised to Solo- 
mon, the son of Bath-sheba. By some means or other he man- 
aged to draw Joab, the commander in chief of the army, and 
Abiathar, the high priest, to his side, and he also secured the co- 
operation of “all his brethren the king’s sons, and all the men 
of Judah the king’s servants.” On an appointed day he made 
a great sacrificial feast at En-rogel, in the valley of the Kidron, 
at the close of which he expected to be anointed, crowned, and 
proclaimed. The project was defeated only by the watchful 
vigilance of Nathan, who first sent Bath-sheba in to the king 
to tell him what was going on, and then, while she was still 
discharging her commission, appeared in person to confirm her 
statements. 


I. THE PROM!SE RENEWED TO BATH-SHEBA. 

In spite of David's bodily infirmities he still retained 
perfect possession of his mental faculties, and he had no 
sooner heard of Adonijah’s ambitious undertaking than 
he at once determined what should be done. First of 
all, he summoned Bath-sheba, who, in accordance with 
Oriental notions of decorum, had retired from the cham- 
ber on the appearance of Nathan. With the profoundest 
deference “she came into the king’s presence, and stood 
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before the king.” Though he was lying prostrate and 
helpless on his bed, he renewed to her the promise be- 
fore made concerning her son Solomon, and confirmed it 
afresh with a solemn oath: “And the king sware, and 
said, As the Lord liveth, that hath redeemed my soul out 
of all distress, even as I sware unto thee by the Lord God 
of Israel, saying, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign 
afterme; . . . even so will I certainly do this day.” 
The phrase “as the Lord liveth” means “as surely as 
the Lord liveth.” It is, therefore, the strongest possible 
expression for an absolute certainty. The promptness 
with which David acted in the current emergency origi- 
nated not solely nor chiefly in his personal preferences, 
but in his deep conviction that, according to the unmis- 
takable terms of prophecy, Solomon had been provi- 
dentially set apart to succeed him in the kingship. See 
1 Chronicles xxii. 

Having accomplished her purpose, “ Bath-sheba bowed 
with her face to the earth, and did reverence to the 
king.” The posture which she thus assumed, though 
perfectly natural in an Hastern court, is one that self- 
respecting people in our time and country would find it 
hard to take. It is against all our notions and feelings 
to abase ourselves in the presence of any mere creature, 
even the greatest. “Let my lord the king live forever” 
is a common Oriental hyperbole. (Compare Dan. ii. 4; 
iii. 9; v. 10.) “Bath-sheba implied thereby that in her 
zeal for Solomon’s succession there was no desire for Da- 
vid’s death, but only that the promise made to her con- 
cerning Solomon should not be broken.” 


Il. INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN FOR ANOINTING SOLOMON. 


The interview with Bath-sheba ended, King David 
sent’ at once for three important personages: Zadok, 
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who shared with Abiathar the honors of the priesthood, 
and was the virtual head of the religious establishment 
at Gibeon, where the tabernacle still remained; Nathan, 
the faithful prophet who had not hesitated to reprove 
the great sin of the king himself, and who had probably 
been a sort of official tutor to the youthful Solomon; 
and Benaiah, who, though he seems to have been of 
priestly lineage, was nevertheless commander of the 
royal bodyguard. These three the king charged to call 
out his “servants,” or household soldiers, who were still 
loyal; to set Solomon upon the royal mule, which was | 
itself almost equivalent to proclaiming him king; to take 
him down to Gihon, a spring in the valley about seven 
_ hundred yards to the northwest of the city; to anoint 
him there as king over Israel; to blow the consecrated 
ram’s horn with the customary shout, 
“God save king Solomon;” and then to 
bring him. up and actually place him 
upon the throne. 

The programme ‘was carried out to the letter. Dr. 
Farrar says: “Benaiah was one of David’s twelve chosen 
captains, who was placed at the head of one of the 
monthly courses of twenty-four thousand soldiers in the 
third month. The chronicler calls him a priest.’ His avail- 
able forces made him master.of the situation, and he joy- 
fully accepted the commission with, ‘Amen: The Lord 
God of my lord the king say so too,’ and with the prayer 
that the throne of Solomon might be even greater than 
the throne of David. Joab was commander in chief of the 
army, but his forces had not been summoned or mobi- 
lized. Accustomed to a bygone state of things, he had 
failed to observe that Benaiah’s palace regiment of six 
hundred picked men could strike a blow long before he 
was ready for action. These guards were the Kréthi and 
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Pléthi, ‘executioners and runners,’ perhaps an alien body 
of faithful mercenaries originally composed of Cretans 
and Philistines. They formed a compact body of defend- 
ers always prepared for action. They resemble the Ger- 
mans of the Roman emperors, the Turkish Janizaries, 
the Egyptian Mamelukes, the Byzantian Varangians, or 
the Swiss Guard of the Bourbons. Their one duty was 
to be ready at a moment’s notice to carry out the king’s 
behests. Such a picked regiment has often held in its 
hands the prerogative of empire. They were originally 
at any rate identical with the Gibborim, and had been 
at first commanded by men who had earned rank by 
personal prowess. But for their intervention on this 
occasion, Adonijah would have become king. While 
Adonijah’s followers were wasting time over their turbu- 
lent banquet the younger court party were carrying out 
the unexpectedly vigorous suggestions of the aged king. 
While the eastern hills echoed with ‘Long live king 
Adonijah!’ the western hills resounded with shouts of 
‘Long live king Solomon!’ The young Solomon had 
been ceremoniously mounted on the king’s mule, and the 
procession had gone.down to Gihon. There, with the 
solemnity which is only mentioned in cases of disputed 
succession, Nathan the prophet and Zadok as priest 
anointed the son of Bath-sheba with the horn of per- 
fumed oil which the latter had taken from the sacred 
tent at Zion. These measures had been neglected by 
Adonijah’s party in the participation of their plot, and 
they were regarded as of the utmost importance, as they 
are in Persia to this day. Then the trumpets blew, and 
the vast crowd which had assembled shouted: ‘God save 
king Solomon!’ The people broke into acclamations 
and danced and played on pipes, and the earth rang 
again with the mighty sound. Adonijah had fancied, 
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and he subsequently asserted, that ‘all Israel set their 
faces on me, that I should reign.’ But his vanity had 
misled him. Many of the people may have seen through 
his shallow character, and may have dreaded the rule of 
such a king. Others were still attached to David, and 
were prepared to accept his choice. Others were struck 
with the grave bearing and the youthful beauty of the 
son of Bath-sheba. The multitude were probably op- 
portunists ready to shout with the winner, whoever he 
might be.” ; 
HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. King David had foolishly made a fondling of Ado- 
nijah. He “had not displeased him at any time in say- 
ing, Why hast thou doneso?” The natural consequence 
of such indulgence was manifest in Adonijah’s character. 
He grew up to be a selfish, wayward, unfilial son, This 
is the usual result in such cases. It is a false tenderness 
—in fact, a fatal cruelty—that allows children to have 
their own way without restraint or criticism of any sort. 
Matthew Henry says: “Those who honor their sons 
more than they honor God, as those who do not keep 
them under good discipline, thereby forfeit the honor 
they might expect from their sons.” 

2. The man who is most faithful in reproving us when 
we go astray is likely to be the most faithful in helping 
us when we are in distress and danger. Nathan had not 
spared King David at the time of his great sin, but he 
now comes forward at a critical moment to stay the 
falling fortunes of his throne. 

3. Even the best concerted human tae are doomed 
to failure unless they have the sanction of God. Bena- 
iah had this thought in his mind when he assented to 
David’s proposals and added: “The Lord God of my 
Jord the king say so too.” 
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4, “The anointing was the most solemn portion of the 
ceremonies connected with the installation of a new king. 
We only read of its being done on some very marked 
occasions; but, though unmentioned, it may have been 
performed in other cases, for anointing is mentioned 
even in Jotham’s parable (Judges ix. 8), where the trees 
will choose them a king. The ceremony is intended to 
symbolize the outpouring of gifts from above upon the 
new monarch.” : 

5. The blowing of the trumpet had no symbolic mean- 
ing, but was simply an effective means of making a pub- 
lic proclamation and of drawing a multitude together. 
In the case before us it certainly accomplished that re- 
“sult. Out of the use of the trumpet for heralding the 
advent of the year of jubilee grew the ideas so beauti- 
fully expressed in one of our Christian hymns: 

Blow ye the trumpet, blow 


The gladly solemn sound, ete. 
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5 In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by 
night: and God said, Ask what I shall give thee. 

6 And Solomon said, Thou hast showed unto thy servant 
David my father great mercy, according as he walked before 
thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart 
with thee; and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as i¢ is this day. 

7 And now, O Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant 
king instead of David my father: and I am but a little child: I 
- know not how to go out or come in. ; 

8 And thy servant 7s in the midst of thy people which thou 
hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be numbered nor 
counted for multitude. 

9 Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart, to 
judge thy people, that I may discern between good and bad: 
for who is able to judge this thy so great a people? 

10 And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked 
this thing. : 

11 And God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life; neither hast 
asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine ene- 
‘mies; but hast asked for thyself understanding to discern 

judgment; 

12 Behold, I have done according to thy word: lo, I have 
given thee a wise and an understanding heart; so that there 
was none like thee before thee, neither after thee shall any 
arise like unto thee. 

13 And I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches, and honor: so that there shall not be an 
among the kings like unto thee all thy days. ‘ t 

14 And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes 
and my commandments, as thy father David did walk, then I 
will lengthen thy days. 

15 And Solomon awoke; and, behold, it was a dream. And 
he came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, and offered up burnt offerings, and offered peace 
offerings, and made a feast to all his servants. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” (Ps. cxi. 10.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 

TIME.—The exact date is not known. But it was not long 
after the accession of Solomon to the throne. The Oxford 
Bible shys 1014 B.C. 

PLACE.—Gibeon, about six miles northwest of Jerusalem. 

NOTE.—Up to the time of the completion of the temple the 
Israelites continued to worship in high places. ‘The instinc- 
tive feeling that hilltops are most suitable for worship,as nearer ~ 
heaven, and raised above the din and disturbance of the world, 
yielded indeed only slowly before the heathen abuses to which 
they had been devoted.” One of the most noted of these nat- 
ural sanctuaries was on a lofty.summit at Gibeon. The old 
tabernacle was still there, having been carried thither during 
the reign of Saul from Nob. So also was the brazen altar of - 
burnt offering. Thither went Solomon soon after his corona- 
tion, and a great multitude with him. See 2 Chronicles i. 1-6. 
The occasion was made one of magnificent display. “A thou- 
sand burnt offerings did Solomon offer upon that altar.” When 
the services were over, and the king and the people were about 
to return to their homes, the occurrence took place which we 
are now about to study. 


I. SOLOMON’S CHOICE. 

It is likely that when Solomon lay down to sleep he 
was busy with thoughts as to how he should be able to 
discharge the duties of his high office. The religious 
transactions in which he had just taken so conspicuous 
a part must have quickened his sense of obligation to- 
ward God, and have made him more solicitous to act 
always in a becoming manner. If these suppositions 
be true, all the essential conditions were present in his 
own mind for what actually occurred. He was in a 
proper mood to receive a supernatural communication. 
And so: “In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dream by night.” Edersheim says: “ Ordinarily dreams 
are without deeper significance. So Solomon himself 
afterwards taught (Hccl. v. 7); and so the spiritually 
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enlightened among other nations, and the prophets in 
Israel equally declared. (Job xx. 8; Isa. xxix. 7.) 
And yet, while most fully admitting this (as in He- 
clus. xxxiv. 1-6), it must have been also felt, as indeed 
Holy Scripture teaches by many instances, that dreams 
might be employed by the Most High in the time of our 
Visitation. (Hcclus, xxxiv. 6.) So was it with Solomon 
on that night. It has been remarked that Adonijah 
would not have thus dreamed after his feast at En-rogel 
(1 Kings i. 9-25), even had his attempt been crowned 
with the success for which he had hoped.” 

To the same effect is Dr. Farrar’s note: “It is true 
that dreams must always have a subjective element; 
yet, as Aristotle says: ‘The visions of the noble are bet- 
ter than those of common men.’ The dreams of night 
are reflections of the thoughts of day. ‘Solomon wor- 
ships God by day; God appears to Solomon by night. 
Well may we look to enjoy God, when we have served 
him.’ Full of the thoughts inspired by an intense de- 
votion, and a yearning desire to rule aright, the sleeping 
soul of Solomon became bright with eyes, and in his 
dream he made a worthy answer to the appeal of God.” 

In the dream God said to Solomon: “Ask what I shall 
give thee.” The meaning is: “I will let thee make thine 
own choice, and give thee whatsoever thou dost ask.” 
If this seems wonderful to us, let us remember that it is 
virtually what God says to every human soul, “To the 
meanest of us all God flings open the treasuries of heav- 
en. The reason why we fatally lose them is because we 
are blinded by the glamour of temptation, and snatch in- 
stead at glittering bubbles or Dead Sea fruit. We fail 
to attain the best gifts because so few of us earnestly 
desire them, and so many disbelieve the offer that is 
made of them. Yet there is no living soul to which 
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God hath not given the choice of good andevil. . . . 
Even when our choice is not wicked, it is often desper- 
ately frivolous, and it is only too late that we rue the 
folly of having rejected the better and chosen the worse.” 
(“« Expositor’s Bible.”) 

The prayer which Solomon made in reply contains 
three elements, all coalescing, however, into a marked 
unity. These elements are: . 

1. Gratitude, a distinct recognition of the kind Provi- 
dence that had showed mercy to David, according as 
his deportment had been truthful and upright, and had 
gone farther and “given him a son to sit on his throne.” 
Such favors merited the most cordial thanksgiving, the 
more so as they were purely matters of grace. 

2. Humility, a sense of incompetency and inability for 
the proper and effective discharge of the grave tasks at 
hand: “T am pee a little child: I know not how to go 
out or come in.” This feeling was intensified by the 
consideration of the vast number of the Israelites over 
whom he had been appointed to rule: “Thy servant is 
in the midst of thy people, . . . a great people, that 
cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude.” The 
prospect was enough to stagger an older and more ex- 
perienced man than Solomon. 

3. Aspiration after wisdom, an earnest desire for “an 
understanding heart,’ without which there would be 
inevitable stumbling and blundering, but with which 
there would be a capacity of discrimination, an ability 
to “discern between good and bad.” At this point the 
full force of the prayer concentrates itself. Everything 
that goes before is of a preliminary nature. Of the 
choice thus made, Dean Stanley says: “It was the 
choice offered to the youthful king on the threshold of 
life, the choice so often imagined in fiction, and here 
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actually presented in real life. The answer is the ideal 
answer of such a prince, burdened with the responsi- 
bility of his position. He made the demand for the gift 
which he, of all the heroes of the ancient Church, was 
the first to claim. He showed his wisdom by asking 
for wisdom. He became wise because he had set his 
heart upon it. This was to him the special aspect 
through which the divine Spirit was to be approached, 
and grasped, and made to bear on the wants of men; 
not the highest, not the choice of David, not the choice 
of Isaiah, but still the choice of Solomon.” 


ll. GOD’S ANSWER. 


It is not strange that “the speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked this thing.” The display of so 
high and just a spirit in one so young—not more than 
twenty, perhaps much younger—boded well for the 
prosperity of the chosen people. “And as in the case 
of all whose spiritual aim is single, God not only granted 
his request, but also added to what he gave all things 
otherwise needed, thus proving that the promise of the 
life which now is is ever connected with that which is 
to come.” ‘To those who seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness all mere things are given as sur- 
plusage and matters of course—that is, as far as they 
are necessary. Solomon might have preferred many re- 
quests. If he had been an ordinary man, he would 
have done so. Yet he solicited none of those secular 
blessings which are usually looked upon as supremely 
desirable: neither long life, nor vast riches, nor venge- 
ance upon his enemies. All these he dismissed as rel- 
atively unimportant, and begged that he might have 
“understanding to discern judgment.” Therefore God 
said to him, first of all: “Lo, I have given thee a wise 
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and an understanding heart; so that there was none like 
thee before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like 
unto thee.” As to the character of the grant thus made, 
Dr. Terry says: “Solomon’s wisdom was, to a certain 
extent, a supernatural gift, a signal dispensation of 
divine favor, which must not be classed with natural 
acquirements, which are ordinarily obtained by dint of 
mental application alone. But while this much appears 
upon the face of the history before us, we must not 
suppose that all his knowledge was so special and su- 
pernatural an endowment that he received it without 
any effort on his part. He doubtless studied and toiled 
like other men for his acquirements, but he was divinely 
and supernaturally assisted in a manner and to an ex- 
tent which no other man ever enjoyed. We shall see 
further, in chapter iv. 29-34, that Solomon’s wisdom 
comprehended natural science, political sagacity, and a 
deep insight into spiritual truths.” 

There is no end to God’s bounty. He bestows his 
blessings without stint or limit. So he does to us; so 
he did to Solomon: “And I have also given thee that 
which thou hast not asked, both riches, and honor,” ete. 
This was surplusage, the overflow of the divine good 
will. But it isto be noticed that the promise of long 
life which is made in the fourteenth verse is of a condi- 
tional character, and not to be fulfilled unless Solomon 
should imitate the pious virtues of his father. We 
know that with this condition he failed to comply, and 
as a matter of fact died before he had reached three- 
score years. 

“And Solomon awoke; and, behold, it was a dream.” 
This language does not imply, as at first glance seems 
to be the case, that the vision was illusory and not to 
be trusted. Solomon accepted it as a veritable disclo- 
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sure from God; and in glad recognition of it, returned 
to Jerusalem, engaged in appropriate religious services 
there, and made a feast to his servants. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


These are all taken from Matthew Henry: 

1, * Solomon prayed in his sleep, God’s grace assisting 
him; yet it was a lively prayer. What we are most in 
care about, and which makes the greatest impression 
upon us when we are awake, commonly affects us when 
we are asleep; and by our dreams, sometimes, we may 
know what our hearts are upon and how our pulse beats. 
Plutarch makes virtuous dreams one evidence of increase 
in virtue.” 

2. “Children should give God thanks for his mercies 
to their parents. God’s favors are doubly sweet when 
we observe them transmitted to us through the hands 
of those that have gone before us. The way to get the 
entail perpetuated is to bless God that it has hitherto 
been preserved.” 

3. “Those who are employed in public stations ought 
to be very sensible of the weight and importance of their 
work and their own insufficiency for it, and then they 
are qualified for receiving divine instruction. Paul’s 
question (‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’) is much 

like Solomon’s here (‘Who is able to judge this thy so 

great people?’). Absalom, who was a fool, wished him- 
self a judge; Solomon, who was a wise man, trembles 
at the undertaking, and suspects his own fitness for it. 
The more knowing and considerate men are, the better 
acquainted they are with their own weakness, and the 
more jealous of themselves.” 

4, “An understanding heart is God’s gift. We must 
pray for it, and pray for it with application to our par- 
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ticular calling and the various occasions we have for it. 
That is the best knowledge which will be serviceable to 
us in doing our duty; and such that knowledge is which 
enables us to judge between right and wrong, sin and 
duty, truth and falsehood, so as not to be imposed upon 
by false colors in judging either of others’ action or of 
our own.” 

5. “Let young people learn to prefer grace to gold in 
all that they choose, because godliness has the promise 
of the life that now is, but the life that now is has not 
the promise of godliness.” 

6. “The way to obtain spiritual blessings is to be im- 
portunate for them, to wrestle with God in prayer for 
them, as Solomon did for wisdom, asking that only as 
the one thing needful. The way to obtain temporal 
blessings is to be indifferent to them and to refer our- 
selves to God concerning them. Solomon had wisdom 
given him because he did ask for it and wealth because 
he did not ask for it.” 
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MEMORY VERSES, 29, 30. 


25 And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, all 
the days of Solomon. 

26 And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen. 

27 And those officers provided victuals for king Solomon, 
and for all that came unto king Solomon’s table, every man in 
his month: they lacked nothing. 

28 Barley also and straw for the horses and dromedaries 
brought they unto the place where the officers were, every man 
according to his charge. 

29 And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding ex- 
ceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is 
on the seashore. 

30 And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the east country, and ail the wisdom of Egypt. 

31 For he was wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol: and 
his fame was in all nations round about. 

32 And he spake three thousand proverbs: and his songs 
were a thousand and five. 

33 And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Leb- 
anon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and 
of fishes. 

34 And there came of all people to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, from all kings of the earth, which had heard of his 


wisdom. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — ‘‘ Them that honor me I will honor, 
and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 
(1 Sam. ii. 30.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—Early in the reign of Solomon, perhaps about 1010, 
though the Oxford Bible says 1014. 
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PLACE.—The royal residence was, of course, in the city of 
Jerusalem. : 

NOTE.—The present lesson was evidently selected as a sort of 
commentary upon the last one. It shows us how God actually 
fulfilled the promise which he made to Solomon that he would 
give him both wealth and wisdom. Dr. Edersheim says: “The 
prosperity of such areign was commensurate with the fact that 
it was based upon the divine promises, and typical of far greater 
blessings to come. The notices in 1 Kings iv. and v. are strung 
together to indicate that prosperity by presenting to our view 
the condition of the Israelitish monarchy in the high day of its 
glory. Wise and respected counselors surrounded the king. 
The administration of the country was orderly, and the taxa- 
tion not arbitrary, but regulated. The land was divided not 
according to the geographical boundaries of the ‘tribes,’ but ac- 
cording to population and resources, into twelve provinces, over 
each of which a governor was appointed. Among their number 
we find two sons-in-law of the king (iv. 11, 15) and other names 
well known in the land, such as those of Baana (verse 12), 
and probably the brother of ‘the recorder’ (verse 3), and Baanah, 
the son of Hushai, probably David’s counselor (verse 16). Had 
this policy of rearranging the country into provinces been suf- 
ficiently consolidated, many of the tribal jealousies would have 
ceased. On the other hand, the financial administration in- 
trusted to these governiors was of the simplest kind. Apparent- 
ly no direct taxes were levied, but all that was requisite for the 
royal court and government had to be provided, each province 
supplying in turn what was required for one month. Such a 
system could not indeed press heavily so long as the country ~ 
continued prosperous; but with a luxurious court in hard times 
or under harsh governors it might easily become an instrument 
of oppression and a source of discontent. From 1 Kings xii. 4 
we gather that such was ultimately the case. It need scarcely 
be added that in each province the supreme civil government 
was in the hands of these royal officials; and such was the gen- 
eral quiet prevailing that even in the extensive district east of 
the Jordan, which bordered on so many turbulent tributary na- 
tions, ‘one sole officer’ (1 Kings iv. 19) was sufficient to preserve 
the peace of the country.” 
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1. THE WEALTH OF SOLOMON. 

The general condition of Israel during the reign of 
Solomon was, as had been predicted, one of peace and 
prosperity. As the son of Sirach says: “Solomon 
reigned in a peaceable time, and was honored; for God 
made all quiet round about him, that he might build a 
house in his name, and prepare his sanctuary forever.” 
From Dan, at the northern extremity of the Holy Land, 
to Beer-sheba, on the far south, the tokens of good and 
stable government were everywhere visible. To quote 
the expressive proverbial saying of the text: “Judah 
und Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree.” The “Speaker's Commentary ” says: 
“This phrase seems to have been common among the 
Jews, and even among neighboring nations, to express a 
time of quiet and security. It is used by the prophets 
Micah (iv. 4) and Zechariah (iii. 10) in descriptions of 
the Messianic kingdom.” . 

To protect his kingdom from domestic insurrections 
and from foreign assaults Solomon kept up a large stand- 
ing army. According to the reading of the passage be- 
fore us, he had “ forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen;” but in 2 
Chronicles ix. 25 the figures are put differently, the num- 
ber of stalls for his chariot horses being stated at four 
thousand. “Ags the word translated ‘stalls’ is not the 
same in the two passages, some have argued that in . 
Chronicles ‘stables’ are intended, and in Kings ‘stalls 
for single horses.’ But it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the number in the present passage is a corruption. 
Solomon’s chariots were but fourteen hundred (2 Chron. 
i. 14), for which forty thousand horses could not possi- 
bly be required. The Assyrian chariots have, at most, 
three horses apiece, while some have only two horses. 
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Four thousand horses would supply the full team of three 
to twelve hundred, and the smaller team of two to two 
hundred chariots. The number four thousand is in due 
proportion to the twelve thousand horses for cavalry, 
and is in accordance with all that we know of the mil- 
itary establishments of the time and the country. 
Shishak, the Egyptian king, brought only twelve hun- 
dred chariots into the field (2 Chron. xii. 3); Zerah, the 
Ethiopian, had but three hundred (2 Chron. xiv. 9); 
Hadadezer had one thousand (2 Sam. viii. 4); the Syri- 
ans of Mesopotamia, seven hundred (2 Sam. x. 18). 
(Rawlinson.) The chariots and horsemen of Solomon, 
as we learn from numerous references in the Chronicles, 
were placed in garrison in various cities. Some of them, 
of course, were at Jerusalem, but the bulk were scattered 
throughout the land. 

Tn verses 7-19 of our chapter we learn that “Solomon 
had twelve officers over all Israel, which provided vict- 
uals for the king and his household: each man his month 
in a year made provisions.” For a fuller account of 
these “officers” see introductory note. It is they who 
are referred to in verse 27. No small task was it which 
they had to perform, as the number of persons fed daily 
in the king’s court was many thousands. It was also 
their charge to procure a constant supply of food, in- 
cluding both barley and straw, “for the horses and swift 
steeds” (R. V.) of the charioteers and cavalrymen, and 
distribute it to the various stations throughout the coun- 
try. Our Authorized Version reads that they brought 
this provender “unto the place where the officers were.” 
But, as the “Speaker’s Commentary” points out, the 
true meaning seems to be that they brought it to the 
place where the horses and swift steeds were—that is, 
to the different cities where they were lodged. 
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Speaking of Solomon’s royal state, with this particular 
passage before his mind, Dean Stanley says: “ His stables 
were on the most splendid scale. Up to this time, ex- 
cept in the extravagant ambition of Absalom and Ado- 
nijah, chariots and horses had been all but unknown in 
Palestine. In the earlier times the ass had been the only 
animal used, even for princes. In David’s time the king 
and the princes of the royal family rode on mules. But 
Solomon’s intercourse with Egypt at once introduced 
horses into the domestic establishment and cavalry into 
the army. For the first time the streets of Jerusalem 
heard the constant rattle of chariot wheels.” 


Il. THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

“But the fame which accrued to the kingdom of Solo- 
mon from its prosperity and wealth would have been 
little worthy of the Jewish monarchy had it been un- 
combined with that which alone truly exalteth a nation 
or an individual. The views of Solomon himself on this 
subject are pithily summed up in one of his own proy- 
erbs (iii. 13, 14): ‘Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom, and the man that getteth understanding: for the 
merchandise [trading] of it is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. All 
this the ‘wise king’ exemplified in his own person. God 
gave him ‘wisdom’ not only far wider in its range, but 
far other in its character (Prov. i. 7; ix. 10) than that 
of the East or of far-famed Egypt or even of those 
deemed wisest in Israel, ‘and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is 
on the seashore.’ (1 Kings iv. 29.) Not satisfied with 
the idle life of an Eastern monarch, he set the example 
of and gave encouragement to study and literature, the 
range of his inquiries extending not only to philosophy 
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~ and poetry, but also to natural science in all its branches. 

It must have been a mighty intellectual impulse which 
proceeded from such a king; it. must have been a reign 
unparalleled in that age, as well as among that people, 
which Solomon inaugurated.” (Hdersheim.) 

Rawlinson says: “The ‘children of the east country,’ 
whom Solomon is here said to have surpassed, appear to 
have been a distinct tribe, who oecupied both sides of 
the Huphrates along its middle course. They were 
mostly nomads, who dwelt in tents. Job belonged to 
‘them, as did probably his three friends; and, perhaps, 
Balaam. They must have been either Arabs or Ara- 
means. We may see in the book of Job the character 
of their ‘wisdom.’ Like Solomon’s, it was chiefly 
gnomic, but included some knowledge of natural history. 
The ‘wisdom of Egypt’ was of a different kind. It in- 
cluded magic, geometry, medicine, astronomy, architec- 
ture, and a dreamy, mystic philosophy, of which metemp- 
sychosis was the main principle. It is not probable that 
Solomon was, like Moses, deeply versed in Egyptian 
science. The writer only means to say that his wisdom 
was truer and more real than all the much-praised wis- 
dom of Egypt.” The “Expositor’s Bible” says: “Ethan 
and Heman were Levitic poets and musicians; Chalcol 
and Darda were ‘sons of the choir’—that is, poets, or 
sacred singers; and all four were famed for wisdom; but 
Solomon excelled them all. Of his one thousand and 
five songs the majority were probably secular. Only 
two Psalms are even traditionally assigned to him. Of 
his three thousand proverbs not more than two hundred 
survive, even if all in the book of Proverbs be his.” In 
a note on verse 33, the “Bible Commentary” adds: “A 
keen appreciation of the beauties of nature and a habit 
of minute observation are apparent in the writings of 
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Solomon that remain to us. Whether the writer here 
means to say that Solomon composed special works on 
these subjects is not quite certain, but, from the connec- 
tion of this verse with the preceding, it is most proba- 
ble that he does. What the character of Solomon’s 
speculations on these subjects really was—whether par- 
abolic, as Josephus seems to imagine} or medical, as 
some moderns have supposed; or such as to bring them 
under the head of natural history—we have no means 
of determining.” ; 

“In ordinary circumstances the wisdom of a Jewish 
king would have been but little heard of beyond the im- 
mediately neighboring nations; but the extended con- 
quests of David, the large dominions of his son, the 
great and magnificent works and undertakings of that 
son, his extensive commerce by sea and by land, his 
connection with the Phcenicians, who, of all people, were 
from their position qualified to spread such intelligence 
far and wide, and even Solomon’s too numerous matri- 
monial connections with foreign princesses—all contrib- 
uted to spread his reputation abroad. In some cases 
foreign princes repaired themselves to Jerusalem to view 
his glorious and curious works of art and to hear his 
sage utterances; others sent ambassadors to felicitate 
him, and to bring back ail they could gather of his wis- 
dom. This concourse of foreign princes and nobles from 
all parts, with their magnificent retinues and curious 
and costly offerings, must have given singular liveliness 
and splendor to Jerusalem during the reign of Solomon. 
It must have supplied continual matter of admiration 
and entertainment to the citizens, who could not but 
feel great contentment, and some human exaltation, in 
the glory thus reflected upon them from the greatness 
and wisdom of their sovereign.” 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. It has been said that the nation is happy which 
has no history—that is, whose life moves on from day 
to day without the interruption of great and stirring 
events. Such was the state of affairs in Israel during 
the earlier years of Solomon's reign. The bloody for- 
eign wurs of David were ended, and everywhere through- 
out the kingdom there was peace, security, prosperity. 
The rights of person and of property were both re- 
spected. ; 

2. It is not possible to carry on great enterprises in a 
mere haphazard way. For their successful accomplish- 
ment it is necessary to have settled plans and men ap- 
pointed to excute them. Solomon recognized this fact, 
and therefore organized his civil and military establish- 
ments with a view to their greater effectiveness. 

3. “God gave Solomon wisdom.” No one else can give 
it. “He gives the powers of reason, preserves and im- 
proves them. The ordinary advances of them are owing 
to his providence; the sanctification of them, to his 
grace; and this extraordinary pitch at which they ar- 
rived in Solomon, to a special grant of his favor to him 
in answer to prayer.” (Henry.) 

4. Solomon did not allow his gifts to rust unused. 
Recognizing that they had been bestowed upon him for 
a good purpose, he sought to make the most of them, 
both by researches into natural and moral truth and by 
extensive literary work. For all the abilities that God 
bestows upon us he holds us to a strict accountability. 
To forget this fact is to fall into indifference and sloth- 


fulness. 
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1 The Proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king of Israel; 

2 To know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words 
of understanding; 

3 To receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judg- 
ment, and equity ; 

4 To give subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion. 

5 A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a 
man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels: 

6 To understand a ‘proverb, and the interpretation; the words 
of the wise, and their dark sayings. 

7 The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: but 
fools despise wisdom and instruction. 

8 My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the ia: of thy mother: 

9 For they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and 
chains about thy neck. 

10 My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou n 

Te tiny they’ say, Come with us, let us lay wait ee blood, let 
us lurk privily for the innocent without cause : 

12 Let us swallow them up alive as the grave; and whole, as 
those that go down into the pit: 

13 We shall find all precious substance, we shall fill our 
houses with spoil: 

14 Cast in thy lot among us; let us all have one purse: 

15 My son, walk not thou in the way with them; refrain 
thy foot from ‘their path: 

16 For their feet run to evil, and make haste-to shed blood. 

17 Surely in vain the net is spread i in the sight of any bird. 

18 And they lay wait for their own blood; they lurk privily 
for their own lives. 

19 So are the ways of every one that is greedy of gain; which 
taketh away the life of the owners thereof. 


i. 1-19. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not.” (Prov. i. 10.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


NoTE.—A careful study of the book of Proverbs shows that 
it is to be regarded as a compilation from different sources, and 
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not as the work of a single author. In its present form, it dates 
from a period at leasi three centuries after the time of Solomon, 
“ One considerable section of the book consists of proverbs that 
were first arranged and written out under Hezekiah (xxv. 1). 
Agur, the son of Jakeh (xxx. 1), and a king named Lemuel 
xxxi. 1), are named as the authors of the last two chapters. 
The book is, then, primd facie, analogous in its composition to 
the Psalms, an anthology irom the sayings of the sages of Israel, 
taking its name from him who was the chiefest of them, as that 
is an anthology not from the hymns of David only, but also 
from the sons of Korah and others, some named, and some 
anonymous. The question how far the book gives us the 
teaching of Solomon himself, what portions of it may be as- 
signed to him, and what to some later writer, is therefore 
one that may legitimately be asked. It is not surprising, look- 
ing to the scantiness of the evidence, and the varying impres- 
sions which arguments drawn from internal coincidences or 
discrepancies make upon different minds, that it should have 
been very differently answered.” (The “ Bible Commentary.”) 


|]. THE TITLE PAGE OF PROVERBS. 


The first six verses of our lesson may be styled “the 
title page of Proverbs,” for they set forth the scope and 
nature of the entire treatise to which they are prefaced. 
The opening words—“The Proverbs of Solomon the 
son of David, king of Israel,” so says Dr. Farrar, “are 
not to be taken as an assertion that all which follows 
flowed from Solomon’s pen, but rather as a general de- 
scription and keynote of the subject of the treatise. It 
is as if the compiler wished to say: ‘This is a compen- 
dium of those wise sayings current among us, the model 
and type of which may be found in the Proverbs at- 
tributed to the wisest of men, King Solomon.’” 

In verses 2 and 3 the author gives us the clue to the 
aim of his proverbs—namely, that those who read may 
come to “know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the 
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words of understanding.” The word translated “in- 
struction” means rather “ discipline” or “ training,” the 
practical complement of the mere speculative wisdom. 
“ Understanding” is literally the power of discrimina- 
tion, of separating right from wrung, truth from error. 
Verse 3 is much better read in the Revised Version: 
“'To receive instruction in wise dealing, in righteousness 
and judgment and equity.” This verse completes the 
statement of the second. The two, taken together, are 
a perfect exhibit of the motives that constrained the 
author. Professor Plumptre says: “His purpose is to 
educate. He is writing what, in modern language, we 
might call an ethical handbook for the young, though 
not for the young only. Of all the books in the Old . 
Testament, this is the one which we may think of as 
most distinctively educational.” 

Verses 4 and 5 point out the classes for which the 
book will be found particularly useful. These are chiefly 
the “simple,” the open-hearted, those who are ready to 
receive right impressions; and the “young,” who are 
not yet perverted by evil counsel nor debauched by evil 
living. To the former the teacher offers “subtilty,” 
not the serpent’s guile that goes under that name, but 
the prudence “ which sets a man on his guard and keeps 
him from being duped by false advisers;” to the latter, 
“knowledge and discretion,” a trained capacity for sound 
reflection and for right action. 

But it is not for the young only that our author 
writes. He trusts that even those who are already 
wise “will hear, and will increase learning.” The sim- 
plest assertion of high moral truths may add something 
even to the wisdom of the wise. The “man of under- 
standing” may gain “wise counsels”—literally, “the 
power to steer his course aright on the dangerous seas 
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of life.” This suggests the thought that no truth which 
has special adaptations to one class can be uttered with- 
out doing good to other classes also. What helps the 
young helps the old; what benefits the simple benefits 
the wise. 

But the book has a yet further scope than the one 
above mentioned. “These proverbs are not to be merely 
learned by rote; they are to form a habit of mind.” 
Through them as guides and pointers men are to learn 
to read the meaning of other still more difficult proy- 
erbs and interpretations. The word “interpretation” 
ought to be, as in the Revised Version, “figure,” or, 
more accurately still, “riddle” or “enigma,” Having 
- comprehended the simple proverbs, we are thereby the 
better prepared. to take in the more mysterious “ words 
of the wise, and their dark sayings.” 


il. THE MOTTO OF THE BOOK. 


This is found in verse 7: “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge.” Around this thought is cen- 
tered the teaching of all thé proverbs. Professor Plump- 
tre says: “The beginning of wisdom is not found in keen 
insight nor wide experience, nor the learning of the 
schools, but in the temper of reverence and awe. The 
fear of the finite in the presence of the infinite, of the 
sinful in the presence of the Holy, self-abhorring, ador- 
ing, as in Job’s confession, this for the Israelite was 
the starting point of all true wisdom. What the pre- 
cept, ‘Know thyself,” was for the sage of Greece, that 
this law was for him. In the book of Job, it occurs as 
an oracle accompanied by the noblest poetry. (xxviii. 
28.) In Psalm exi. 10 it comes as the choral close of a 
temple hymn. Here it is the watchword of a true ethical 
education. The fear of which the three writers speak 
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is not the slave’s dread of punishment. It has no tor- 
ment, and is compatible with childlike iove. But this, 
and not love, is the beginning of wisdom. Through suc- 
cessive stages.and by the discipline of life love blends 
with it and makes it perfect.” Dr. Farrar adds a thought 
worth remembering: “It is a notable fact that modern 
science had its origin in two deeply religious minds. 
Bacon and Descartes were both stirred to the investiga- 
tion of physical facts by their belief in the divine being 
who was behind them. To mention only our great Eng- 
lish thinker, Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum,’ is the most 
reverent of works, and no one ever realized more 
keenly than he that, as Coleridge used to say, ‘there is 
no chance of truth at the goal where there is not a 
childlike humility at the starting point.’” 


Ill. AN EXHORTATION TO THOUGHTFULNESS. 


On verses 8 and 9 Dr. Parker says: “The word ‘son’ 
in the eighth verse may be equivalent to the word ‘ pu- 
pil’ rather than to the word ‘child.’ The son is invited 
to accept the experience of those who have lived before 
him and tested life at many points. It is important to 
preserve the line of moral discovery in all its contin- 
uousness and completeness, lest life should be frittered 
away in making needless experiments. Harnest men 
willask: “ What has been done already? What have our 
ancestors discovered as to the operation of moral laws?” 
History thus becomes a commentary upon revelation, 
and a treasure which may be freely drawn upon by 
those who wish to turn their lives to the wisest account. 
If analogy were needed, it could be found in the practice 
of those who study the economy of nations, the action 
and reaction of life in all its practical trusts and enter- 
prises; in all these departments great store is set by 
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what the fathers and mothers have said, and the higher 
the mind the more delicacy is there felt in treating prec- 
edents with neglect or contempt. We are not left to 
discover at this late period of time whether good results 
will follow good behavior, and bad results will follow 
upon wicked actions; all that has been settled for us by 
countless years of personal and national experience, and 
therefore it ought to be accepted as a starting point, a 
standard, and a guide. Very beautiful is it to notice 
that the ‘son’ is encouraged to hear his father’s instruc- 
tion and abide by his mother’s law, on the ground that 
his obedience shall turn the instruction and the law into 
ornaments of grace and chains of honor. There is an 
operation of what may be called the law of rewards. 
A motive need not be corrupt because it is only second- 
ary. The child works for prizes at school rather than 
for the love of learning, yet while he is gaining the 
prize he is preparing himself to appreciate that learn- 
ing the acquisition of which the prize represents. Wis- 
dom is evermore the true ornament. Understanding is 
a jewel which increases in value from year to year. All 
decoration that is merely outward belongs to the man 
without being part of the man, but intellectual accom- 
plishments, moral refinement, mental discernment, gra- 
cious, sympathetic, wise appreciation of the weight and 
force of circumstances, patience, and long-suffering in- 
spired by a hope which owes its existence to the power 
of comprehending larger fields of service and boundless 
horizons of outlook, are an integral part of the soul it- 
self. Instruction will keep a man from isolation. Wis- 
dom will lift him above the tyranny of mutable circum- 
stances. Knowledge will enable him to throw a bridle 
upon his temper, and to keep the door of his lips when 
ignorant men would commit themselves to reckless judg- 
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ments and ruinous pledges. ‘If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God.’ ‘Honor thy father and thy mother, 
which is the first commandment with promise.’ ‘Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in all things, for this is well 
pleasing unto the Lord.’ Here, as everywhere, promise 
is attached to obedience, and heaven seems to meet half- 
way those who have made their vows at the altar of 
wisdom and bound their souls to enter the temple of 
knowledge.” 


IV. A WARNING AGAINST EVIL COMPANIONS. 


The world is full of wicked people. They are found 
in all the grades and ranks of society. “The first great 
danger which besets the simple and the young is that ° 
of evil companionship. The only safety is to be found 
in the power of saying ‘No’ to all such invitations, no 
matter how enticing they may be.” He who wavers 
or hesitates is lost. Therefore the teacher says: “My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” To every 
suggestion of wrong doing it is the part of wisdom to 
turn a deaf ear. The particular temptation against 
which the teacher here gives his warning is that of 
joining a band of highway robbers. “At no time in its 
history has Palestine ever risen to the security of a 
well-ordered police system; and the wild license of the 
marauder’s life attracted, we may well believe, many 
who were brought up in the towns. The ‘vain men’ 
who gathered around Jephthah (Judges xi. 3), the law- 
less or discontented who came to David in Adullam 
(1 Sam. xxii. 2), the bands of robbers who infested every 
part of the country in the period of the New Testament, 
and against whom every Roman governor had to wage 
incessant war, show how deeply rooted the evil was 
there. .. . The history of many countries presents 
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like phenomena. The robber life has attractions for the 
open-hearted and the adventurous. No generation, per- 
haps no class, can afford to despise the warning against 
it.” (The “Bible Commentary.”) 

Nothing could be franker than the appeal which the 
brigands are represénted as making to the young man 
to cast in his lot with them. They boldly avow that 
murder and highway robbery are their aims: “Come 
with us, let us lay wait for blood.” The sin and the 
danger of the nefarious business are kept out of sight, 
and the prospect of great gain is made prominent: “ We 
shall find all precious substance, we shall fill our houses 
with spoil.” But the main attraction of the robber life 
is its wild communism, the sense of equal hazards and 
equal hopes: “Let us all have one purse.” As Dr. 
Plumptre says: “To have ‘one purse,’ setting laws of 
property at naught among themselves, seems almost a 
set-off against their attacks on the property of others.” 

Against all such deceptive and alluring promises the 
teacher utters an earnest appeal: “My son, walk not 
thou in the way with them ”—that is, keep utterly out | 
of their company, have nothing at all to do with them. 
The reason for such a warning is patent: “For their 
feet run to evil, and make haste to shed blood.” In our 
judgment the meaning of verse 17 is: “I have uncov- 
ered the snares of the wicked to your sight, and you 
will surely not be more foolish than the thoughtless 
bird.” Others, however, take a different view as fol- 
lows: “For in vain, to no purpose, is the net spread out 
openly. Clear as the warning is, it is vain. The birds 
still fly in. So the great net of God’s judgment is spread 
out, open to the eyes of all, and yet the doers of evil, 
willfully blind, still rush into it.” Terribly significant is 
the language of verse 18. It brings out the fact that 
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the robbers and murderers of other men are really after 
all making sure of their own destruction: “They lay 
wait for their own blood; they lurk privily for their 
own lives.” In verse 19, the lesson is generalized. 
“Not robbery alone, but all forms of covetousness are 
destructive of true life.” 

Dr. Farrar, in the “ Expositor’s Bible,” shows how the 
lesson before us may have an application to our modern 
society: “The bandit is an outcast from society, and his 
hand is turned against the rich. The sweater is an out- 
cast. from society, and his hand is turned against the 
poor. By ‘laying wait’ he is able to demand, from weak 
men, women, and children, the long hours of the day for 
unceasing toil, and the bitter hours of the night for hun- 
ger and cold, until the gaunt creature, worn with weari- 
ness and despair, find a solace in debauchery or an un- 
hallowed rest in death. Now, though the temptation to 
become a sweater may not affect many or any of us, I 
should like to ask: Are there not certain trades or occu- 
pations, into which some of us are tempted to enter, per- 
fectly honeycombed with questionable practices? Under 
the pretext that it is all ‘ business,’ are not things done 
which can only be described as preying upon the inno- 
cence or the stupidity of our neighbors? Sometimes 
the promise is: ‘ We shall find all precious substance, we 
shall fill our houses with spoil.’ Sometimes the simple 
object is to escape starvation. But there is the misera- 
ble temptation to sacrifice probity and honor, to stifle 
compassion and thought, in order to bring into our own 
coffers the coveted wealth. And is there not, I ask, a 
similar temptation lurking in a thousand haunts more . 
or less respectable—a temptation which may be de- 
scribed as the spirit of gambling? The essence of all 
gambling, whether it be called speculative business or 
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gaming in stock and share markets or in betting clubs 
and turf rings, is simply the attempt to trade on the 
supposed ignorance or misfortune of others, and to use 
superior knowledge or fortune for the purpose not of 
helping but of robbing them. It may be said that we 
do it in self-defense, and that others would do the same 
by us; yes, just as the bandit says to the young man: 
‘We do not want to injure the traveler yonder; we 
want his purse. He will try to shoot you; you only 
shoot him in self-defense.” It is the subtlety of all 
gambling that constitutes its great danger. It seems 
to turn on the principle that we may do what we like 
with our own; it forgets that its object is to get hold 
of what belongs to others, not by honest work or service 
rendered, but simply by cunning and deception. Is it, 
then, only too easy to recognize, in many varied shapes 
of so-called business and of so-called pleasure, ‘the ways 
of those who are greedy of gain.’ Wisdom has need to 
cry aloud in our streets, in the chief place of concourse, 
in the city, in exchanges and marts. Her warning to 
the young man must be explicit and solemn: ‘My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ The bandit 
life still has its attractions, though its methods are. 
changed; it plays upon the idle imagination; it prom- 
ises freedom from laborious and distasteful toil; but it 
says nothing of the way of death into which it leads.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The aim of the true teacher is not merely to com- 
municate knowledge to his pupils, but also so to instruct 
and train them that they may learn “wisdom, justice, 
and judgment, and equity.” 

2. The time when the lessons of truth are most easily 
acquired is in youth. The mind is then largely free 
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from prejudices and prepossessions; evil habits have not 
yet been formed; and there are fewer obstructions in 
the way of the teacher. But at the same time the wise 
man never gets too old to learn. The knowledge which 
he has already acquired becomes the stepping-stone to 
other and nobler attainments. 

3. He who fears God in the sense of reverencing him 
and honoring him need have no other fear. 

4, The best way to overcome a temptation is to put it 
under foot without dalliance or delay. 

5. He who goes with wicked men is in grave danger 
of becoming an associate in their wickedness. 

6. Whoever gets the property of other men by fraud, 
overreaching, or sharp trading is a robber. 

7. The man who is caught by a temptation against 
which he has had due warning is like a bird caught in 
a net that was stretched out before its very eyes. 
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1 And Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon; 
for he had heard that they had anointed him king in the room 
of his father: for Hiram was ever a lover of David. 

2 And Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, 

3 Thou knowest how that David my father could not build 
a house unto the name of the Lord his God, for the wars which 
were about him on every side, until the Lord put them under 
the soles of his feet. 

4 But now the Lord my God hath given me rest on every 
side, so that there is neither adversary nor evil occurrent. 

5 And, behold, I purpose to build a house unto the name of 
the Lord my God, as the Lord spake unto David my father, 
saying, Thy son, whom I will set upon thy throne in thy room, 
he shall build a house unto my name. 

6 Now therefore command thou that they hew me cedar 
trees out of Lebanon; and my servants shall be with thy serv- 
ants: and unto thee will I give hire for thy servants according 
to all that thou shalt appoint: for thou knowest that there is not 
among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the Si- 
donians. 

7 And it came to pass, when Hiram heard the words of 
Solomon, that he rejoiced greatly, and said, Blessed be the Lord 
this day, which hath given unto David a wise son over this 
great people, 

8 And Hiram sent to Solomon, saying, I have considered the 
things which thou sentest to me for: and I will do all thy desire 
concerning timber of cedar, and concerning timber of fir. 

9 My servants shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the 
sea; and I will convey them by sea in floats unto the place that 
thou shalt appoint me, and will cause them to be discharged 
there, and thou shalt receive them: and thou shalt accomplish 
my desire, in giving food for my household. 

10 So Hiram gave Solomon cedar trees and fir trees according 
to all his desire. 

11 And Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of 
wheat for food to his household, and twenty measures of pure 
oil: thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year. 
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12 And the Lord gave Solomon wisdom, as he promised him: 
and there was peace between Hiram and Solomon; and they 
two made a league together. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.” (Ps. exxvii. 1.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—A bout 1014 B.C. 
PLACE.—Jerusalem, Tyre, and Mt. Lebanon. 


NOTE 1.—We quote the following passage from Dean Stan- 
ley’s “Lectures on the Jewish Church:” “Of all the monu- 
ments of the international administration of Solomon, none is 
to be compared in itself, or in its effect upon the future charac- 
ter of the people, with the building of the temple. It was far 
more than a mere architectural display. It supplied the frame- 
work of the history of the kingdom of Judah. As in the Gre- 
cian tragedies we always see in the background the gate of 
Mycene, so in the story which we are now to traverse we must 
always have in view the temple of Solomon. There is hardly 
any reign which is not in some way connected with its con- 
struction or its changes. In front of the great church of the 
Escurial in Spain, overlooking the court, called from them the 
Court of the Kings, are six colossal statues of the kings of Ju- 
dah, who bore the chief part in the temple of Jerusalem : David, 
the Proposer; Solomon, the Founder; Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Manasseh, the successive Purifiers and Restorers. The 
idea there so impressively graven in stone runs through the 
subsequent history, and requires a brief description of the first 
appearance of this new scene of sacred occurrences. Like all 
great works, it was the result of a long succession of events. 
Ever since the return of the ark from the captivity in Philistia, 
the idea of a permanent building for its reception had been 
growing familiar. The mere fact of its separation from its 
ancient habitation in the sacred tent had necessitated its ac- 
commodation within the walls of a ‘house.’ The ‘house’ of 
Abinadab first, and of Obed-edom afterwards, became, as it 
were, little temples for its reception. When Jebus was con- 
quered by David, his first thought was to find out ‘a place for 
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the Lord, a habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.’ The new 
capital was the fitting place for the new sanctuary, The ark 
was accordingly brought to Mount Zion. But here the design 
was suspended. David belonged to the earlier warlike and 
nomadic epoch. The fulfillment of his design was reserved for 
‘his peaceful son. Still, two definite steps were taken toward it. 
First, in consequence of the vision which connected the hill 
with the name of ‘ Moriah,’ the thrashing floor of Araunah, was 
selected, rather than the sanctuary on Zion or Olivet, for the 
sacred site; and the whole hill was subsequently added. Sec- 
ondly, the materials were begun to be laid in, and communica- 
tions were opened with Hiram.” 


NOTE 2.—Phcenicia was a narrow strip of territory lying along 
the Mediterranean to the north of Palestine. Its two chief 
cities were Tyre and Sidon. The people were of Canaanitish 
origin. They were famous as colonizers, sailors, merchants, 
and artisans. Carthage was their most noted colony, though 
they founded several others of importance. Above all things 
they were saturated with the commercial spirit. 


1. SOLOMON ANNOUNCES HIS PURPOSE TO HIRAM. 


Soon after the accession of Solomon King Hiram of 
Tyre sent him a formal embassy, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of condoling with him on ‘his father’s death, and 
congratulating him on his own advancement. It has 
been maintained by some that this Hiram could not 
have been the same who formerly supplied David with 
cedars and carpenters to build his royal palace. (2 Sam. 
v. 11.) But this view is contradicted by the express 
statement that “Hiram was ever a lover of David.” 
Equally explicit is the parallel passage in 2 Chronicles 
ii. 8, which represents Solomon as saying to Hiram: 
“As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst 
send him cedars to build him a house,” ete. 

In returning the courtesy so promptly and so kindly 
shown him by his father’s old friend, Solomon took oc- 
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casion to announce that he had made up his mind to 
proceed at once with the erection of the temple. His 
father had been interdicted, as Hiram well knew, from 
executing the enterprise, because he suffered from the 
moral incapacity of being a man of blood. As we have . 
already commented on this thought in a preceding les- 
son, it is not necessary that we should pause to consider 
it more fully at the present time. Let the fact, how- 
ever, be noted that Solomon, the temple builder, was 
preéminently a man of peace, reigning virtually with- 
out opposition over the wide empire that stretched from 
Egypt to Lebanon and from the river Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean Sea. He gratefully recognized his ex- 
emption from strife as a result of direct Providential 
interference: “The Lord my God hath given me rest on 
every side.” Neither foreign foe nor domestic enemy rose 
up against him. He was not called upon to encounter 
“adversaries” like the Philistines and the Moabites, nor 
to confront any “evil occurrent” like the rebellion of 
Absalom. All the circumstances that surrounded him 
were propitious. He saw that the opportune time had 
come, and therefore said: “I purpose to build a house 
unto the name of the Lord my God, as the Lord spake 
unto David my father,” etc. See also 2 Samuel vii. 12, 13. 
Speaking of the definite purpose thus announced, the 
“ Hxpositor’s Bible” says: “It commanded all his sym- 
pathies as an artist, a lover of magnificence, and a ruler 
bent on the work of centralization. It was a task to 
which he was bound by the solemn exhortation of his 
father, and he felt, doubtless, its political as well as its 
religious importance. With his sincere desire to build 
to God’s glory was mingled a prophetic conviction that 
his task would be fraught with immense issues for the 
future of his people and of all the world.” 
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Il. SOLOMON NEGOTIATES WITH HIRAM FOR MATERIAL AND 
WORKMEN. 

As we have learned from a preceding lesson (1 Chron. 
xxii. 12-16) King David had amassed and bequeathed 
an immense sum of money to be used expressly in rear- 
ing the house of the Lord, and had also taken wise steps 
in the way of procuring efficient workmen.’ But much 
still remained for Solomon to do. He accordingly so- 
licited at the hands of Hiram a supply of hewn cedar 
trees from Mt. Lebanon, which lay in the Tyrian terri- 
tory. Of these trees Whedon’s “Commentary” says: 
“The cedars of Lebanon are the most celebrated of all 
the trees of Scripture, the monarchs of the vegetable 
kingdom. The prophets refer to them as emblems of 
greatness, majesty, and splendor. Ezekiel, in his proph- 
ecy (chapter xxxi.) presents us with a most graphic. 
description of their grandeur and beauty when he makes 
them representatives of the Assyrian power and glory. 
The wood was used for beams, pillars, boards, masts of 
ships, and carved images. Not only did David and Sol- 
omon import it for their building purposes, but the kings 
of Assyria and Persia, and perhaps of other nations, did 
the same. This extensive use of the cedar of Lebanon 
makes it clear that in ancient times this mountain must 
have been largely covered with forests of this timber. 
At present only one considerable group, embosomed in 
a magnificent recess among the loftiest heights of the 
mountain, and which is generally known, has been often 
visited and described by travelers. Other groves, how- 
ever, have been found in other less-frequented parts of 
the mountain. The modern cedar of Lebanon is usually 
from fifty to eighty feet high, and often covers with its 
branches, when standing alone, a space the diameter of 
which is greater than the height of the tree. It is an 
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evergreen, and its leaves are produced in tufts. Its 
branches, disposed in layers, spread out horizontally 
and form, as they approach the top, a thick pyramidal 
head. All this corresponds closely with Ezekiel’s de- 
scription. (Chapter xxxi.3.) The profane writers rep- 
resent the cedar wood as specially noted for its durabil- 
ity, and the cedar roof of the great temple of Diana at 
Ephesus is said to have lasted four hundred years.” 

But the grant of the privilege of cutting trees in 
Lebanon would have been by itself of little value. Pal- 
estine was then, as it is now, scantily supplied with for- 
ests, and the Israelites knew next to nothing about the 
proper methods of handling lumber. Solomon confessed 
this fact: “There is not among us any that can skill to 
hew timber like unto the Sidonians.” To meet this de- 
ficiency he solicited the use of the requisite number of 
skilled Sidonian workmen, offering to give whatever 
“hire” might be demanded for their services. At the 
same time, he proposed that his own “servants,” to the 
number of eighty thousand (see 2 Chron. ii. 18) should 
be detailed as assistants and day laborers in accomplish- 
ing the great task. 

When Hiram heard the words of Solomon, “he re- 
joiced greatly, and said, Blessed be the Lord this day,” 
etc. As to the significance of these words, Dr. Terry 
says: “ How far this implies that the King of Tyre was 
a worshiper of the true God is quite uncertain. His 
expression of reverence for Jehovah, as Creator of 
heaven and earth, are still stronger in the parallel pas- 
sage. (2 Chron. ii. 11.) He evidently acknowledged 
Jehovah and worshiped him as God, but, like the Sa- 
maritans of a later age (2 Kings xvii. 33), he may have 
feared the Lord, and at the same time have worshiped 
the various gods of the heathen. In so far, however, as 
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‘Hiram, a heathen king, was brought to the knowledge 
of the God of Israel, and worshiped him, and helped to 
build his holy temple, so far as these things may be 
typical of events in the Messiah’s day. The Greater 
than Solomon in the building of his spiritual temple 
builds not with Jews alone. It is significant that the 
only time Jesus traveled on his works of mercy beyond 
the limits of the land of Israel was to the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon. (Mark vii. 24.) His human ministry 
was not to be among the Gentiles; but by this one mir- 
acle in the regions beyond Israel he would indicate his 
purpose to gather elect and precious stones from all 
nations, and build them up together for a habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” 

After due consideration, Hiram consented to comply 
with the request of Solomon, and to furnish him with 
both “timber of cedar,” and “timber of fir.” He further 
agreed to transport the trees, probably after they had 
been partially prepared for use, to the sea, and then con- 
vey them in floats or rafts to some point on the coast 
which might be most convenient to Jerusalem. This 
latter service was also one of the highest value, since 
the Israelites were as poor seaman as they were awk- 
ward workers in wood. “The huge trunks of cedar 
and cypress were accordingly sent rushing down the 
heights of Lebanon by schlittage, and laboriously 
dragged by road or river to the shore. There they 
were constructed into immense rafts, which were floated 
one hundred miles along the coast to Joppa, where they 
were again dragged with enormous toil for thirty-five 
miles up the steep and rocky roads to Jerusalem. For 
more than twenty years, while Solomon was building the 
temple and his various royal constructions, Jerusalem be- 
came a hive of ceaseless and varied industry.” (Farrar.) 
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Solomon’s original proposition was simply to pay for 
the “hire” of the needed workmen. At Hiram’s sug- 
gestion the proposed hire was commuted into an annual 
payment in kind. According to the text before us the 
stipulated terms included “twenty thousand measures 
(or cors) of wheat”—about two hundred and twenty- 
two thousand bushels—“and twenty measures of pure 
oil” —that is, the best and finest kind, such as came 
from the olives by mere pounding and not by pressing. 
The text in 2 Chronicles ii. 10 increases the oil to “ twenty 
thousand baths,” and also mentions “twenty thousand 
measures of barley, and twenty thousand baths of wine.” 
Canon Rawlinson says: “Some commentators explain 
the difference by supposing that two entirely different 
transactions are referred to by the two writers. But it 
is perhaps better to regard the author of Chronicles as 
filling out the statement which the writer of Kings has 
given in brief; and together from the two passages com- 
bined that the return which Solomon made for the timber 
and the services of the Phcenician workmen consisted of 
twenty thousand cors of wheat, twenty thousand cors of 
barley, twenty thousand baths of wine, and twenty thou- 
sand baths of oil, two hundred of which (twenty cors) were 
of the finest ‘beaten’ oil. The wheat and the fine oil were 
consumed by the court; the barley, wine, and ordinary oil 
were applied to the sustenance of the foreign laborers.” 

Our readers will bear in mind that Palestine was at 
that time an agricultural land, and so abounded in the 
products which Pheenicia, being a trading country, needed 
to procure from abroad. The “league” spoken of in 
verse 12 is none other than the commercial treaty which 
we have just been considering. As a matter of course, 
the continuance of it demanded that there should be 
“peace’ between the two sovereigns and their subjects. 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. “Satan does all he can to hinder temple work, but 
when he is bound we should be busy. When there is 
no evil occurrent, let us be vigorous and zealous in that 
which is good, and get it forward. When the churches 
have rest, let them be edified. Days of peace and pros- 
perity present us with a fair gale, which we must ac- 
count for if we improve not.” (Matthew Henry.) 

2. God has made the different nations of the earth, as 
truly as different individuals, dependent on one another. 
The necessity under which they are placed of inter- 
changing commodities and services is one of the most 
effective means of keeping down war and of bringing in 
the prevalence of a better civilization. 

3. “In the things of God, the Israelites were a wise 
and understanding people; and yet, in curious arts, in- 
ferior to their neighbors. True piety is a much more 
valuable gift of heaven than the highest degree of in- 
genuity. Better be an Israelite skillful in the law than 
a Sidonian skillful to hew timber.” (Matthew Henry.) 

4. Hiram was prompt but not rash in doing what 
Solomon asked of him. In his reply, he said: “I have 
considered the things which thou sendest to me for.” 
He who enters into a contract without due premedita- 
tion is always in danger of repenting of it before it is 
fulfilled. More carefulness in making engagements 
means greater faithfulness in sticking to them. 

5. “It is wisdom to strengthen our friendship with 
those whom we find to be honest and fair, lest new 
friends prove not so kind and so fair as old ones.” 
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54 And it was so, that when Solomon had made an end of 
praying all this prayer and supplication unto the Lord, he 
arose from before the altar of the Lord, from kneeling on his 
knees with his hands spread up to heaven. 

55 And he stood, and blessed all the congregation of Israel 
with a loud voice, saying, f 

56 Blessed be the Lord, that hath given rest unto his people 
Israel, according to all that he promised: there hath not failed 
one word of all his good promise, which he promised by the 
hand of Moses his servant. 

57 The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers: 
let him not leave us, nor forsake us: 

58 That he may incline our hearts unto him, to walk in all 
his ways, and to keep his commandments, and his statutes, and 
his judgments, which he commanded our fathers. 

59 And let these my words, wherewith I have made suppli- 
cation before the Lord, be nigh unto the Lord our God day and 
night, that he maintain the cause of his servant, and the cause 
of his people Israel at all times, as the matter shall require: 

60 That all the people of the earth may know that the Lord 
is God, and that there is none else. 

61 Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord our 
God, to walk in his statutes, and to keep his commandments, 
as at this day. 

62 And the king, and all Israel with him, offered sacrifice 
before the Lord. 

63 And Solomon offered a sacrifice of peace offerings, which 
he offered unto the Lord, two and twenty thousand oxen, and 
a hundred and twenty thousand sheep. So the king and all 
the children of Israel dedicated the house of the Lord. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“The Lord is in his holy temple: let all 
the earth keep silence before him.” (Hab. ii. 20.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—B.C. 1004. 
PLACE.—In the temple at Jerusalem. 
NOTE.—“ The foundation stone of the temple was laid in the 
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month Zif (May) of the fourth year of Solomon’s reign. It was 
completed in the month Bul (September) of the eleventh year. 
And the solemn dedication took place in the month Ethanim 
(October) of the succeeding year. ‘lhe whole population came 
up from the remotest extremities of the empire.” (Stanley.) 
A supplementary account of the proceedings is found in 2 
Chronicles v. From that source we learn not only that the 
ark was brought from its place on Mount Zion and set up 
in the holy of holies, but also that the tabernacle, with its re- 
maining furniture, was brought from Gibeon and deposited 
somewhere about the temple. Instrumental and vocal music 
were called in to lend dignity and solemnity to the occasion. 
Cymbals, psalteries, and harps blended with human voices in 
giving praise to God. Far above all other sounds was heard 
the glad refrain, “For he is good; for his mercy endureth for- 


ever.” All at once, while this was going on,‘ ‘the house was filled 


withacloud; . . . so that the priests could not stand to minis- 
ter by reason of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled 
the house of God.” At this juncture, as Geikie says, “Solomon, 
as if himself high priest as well as king, proceeded to perform 
the supreme sacerdotal act by solemnly blessing the assembled 
people, who stood reverently before him. This ended, he went 
forward to the great altar. Here, instead of the usual standing 
posture in devotion, he knelt down, the first instance in Scrip- 
ture of this attitude, and, stretching out-his hands toward 
heaven, uttered a prayer of almost unequaled sublimity, that 
in all troubles of the nation or individuals, at home or in for- 
eign lands, God might hear and answer the cries directed to- 
ward his holy hill. A second priestly benediction from his 
lips closed this part of the ceremonial.” It is this second ben- 
ediction that we are to study to-day. 


|. THANKSGIVING. 


The prayer of Solomon, as indicated above, was offered 
in the lowliest attitude—that is, while he was kneeling 
upon his knees with his hands stretched out, palms up- 
ward, toward the heavens. When it was finished, he 
arose from this suppliant posture to pronounce a final 
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benediction upon the assembled people: “He blessed all 
the congregation of Israel with a loud voice.” This 
benediction contained, first, a thanksgiving to God for 
his faithfulness in fulfilling the pledges made to Israel: 
“ Blessed be the Lord that hath given rest unto his peo- 
ple Israel, according to all that he promised.” The 
promises of “rest” here referred to occur in Exodus 
xxxill. 14; Deuteronomy iii. 20; xii. 10; xxv. 19. They 
were fulfilled to the letter. “Not one word” of them 
had failed. All that was guaranteed to Moses had actu- 
ally come to pass. Such goodness was a sufficient cause 
for gratitude. Solomon and his generation would have 
been cold-hearted indeed if they could have thought of 
it without deep emotion. The practical lesson for us to 
learn is that we too have much for which we ought to 
be grateful. As we review our past lives we may see 
ten thousand reasons for giving thanks to God. At no 
point and in no respect has he failed to do for us all and 
more than all that he has promised. 


Il. INVOCATION. 


But it was not enough in the eyes of Solomon that 
God had been with the people of Israel in the past. As 
the old Methodists were accustomed to say so often in 
their prayers, “past mercies will not suffice for present 
necessities.” The presence of God will be as much de- 
manded by our circumstances and conditions to-morrow 
and the day after as it is to-day. He who was our help 
in ages past is also our only hope for years to come. No 
sentiment is more becoming to a religious man or a reli- 
gious people than this: “The Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers: let him not leave us, nor for- 
sake us.” Is there not here an echo of the promise 
made to Joshua? “As I was with Moses, so I will be 
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with thee: I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” What is 
thus promised to one saint is virtually promised to all. 

But Solomon desired the continued presence of God 
not merely as a means of protection and defense. He 
had a higher aim than that in view. His wish was no- 
ble: “That he may incline our hearts unto him, to walk 
in all his ways, and to keep his commandments, and his 
statutes, and his judgments.” The doctrine that God 
“inclines men’s hearts” first appears in the Psalms of 
David, but is also taught in divers other portions of the 
Scriptures. It does not mean that he brings compulsory 
influences to bear upon them, but simply that he sways 
them with rational and moral motives. Were it not for 
the enlightening and sanctifying force which he thus 
brings to bear upon us, we should soon drift downward 
to the lowest level of immoral unbelief. Matthew Henry 
says: “Spiritual blessings are the best blessings with 
which we should covet earnestly to be blessed. Our 
hearts are naturally averse to our duty, and apt to de- 
cline from God; it is his grace that inclines them, grace 
that must be obtained by prayer.” 

Most natural and touching was the desire of Solomon 
expressed in verse 59, that the words of the prayer 
which he had just offered might be nigh unto God “ day 
and night,” so that in consideration of them and in reply 
to them the Lord might “maintain the cause of his sery-: 
ant, and the cause of his people Israel at all times, as 
the matter shall require.” 

The thought expressed in verse 60 is one of high sig- 
nificance. It shows that Solomon was not afflicted with 
the religious narrowness and bigotry which became so 
striking a characteristic of the Jews in later ages. In- 
stead of seeking to secure for himself and his people a 
monopoly of the knowledge of the true God, he was sin- 
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cerely anxious “that all the people of the earth” might 
become sharers in this knowledge. 


Ill. EXHORTATION TO THE PEOPLE. 


Some of God’s blessings seem to be bestowed uncondi- 
tionally, and without reference to the moral character 
of the recipients. ‘He sendeth his rain on the evil and 
the good, and causeth the sun to shine upon the just and 
the unjust.” But in the region of purely spiritual con- 
cerns it is never so. As far as these are concerned, no 
man gets any more than he puts himself into a proper 
attitude to receive. Religious prosperity is dependent 
upon obedience and submission to God’s will. In view 
of this fact, Solomon added an exhortation: “ Let your 
heart therefore be perfect with the Lord our God.” The 
word “perfect” here suggests the idea of absolute sin- 
cerity and thoroughgoing devotion to God. It excludes 
the very thought of double-mindedness, half-hearted- 
ness, and everything else that would make it impossible 
for us “to walk in his statutes, and to keep his com- 
mandments.” The phrase “as at this day” was a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the services then being offered 
were sincere and acceptable to God. 


IV. SACRIFICES. 


On the concluding verses of our lesson we quote from 
Geike’s “Hours with the Bible:” “The usual sacrifices 
on such an occasion now began on the grandest scale, 
twenty-two thousand oxen and no fewer than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand sheep being offered in the 
aggregate, necessarily on successive days. As fixed by 
the law, however, only a small part of each victim was 
consumed. The rest was given to the people, that they 
might rejoice in a great sacred feast. But the huge 
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brazen altar was too small for such hecatombs, and the 
inner court had to be consecrated in addition. The 
book of Chronicles adds that when the king had made 
an end of praying fire came down from heaven and con- 
sumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices. Foremost 
among the sacrifices, moreover, stood Solomon. It is 
expressly said that it was he—not Zadok, the high 
priest, or any of his subordinates—who hallowed the 
inner court, and, having done so, ‘offered,’ like a sacri- 
ficing priest, ‘burnt offerings’ and the fat of the thank 
or ‘peace offerings. . . . The temple, so wondrously 
consecrated by the visible symbol of God’s presence, be- 
came from that moment the pride and glory of the na- 
tion, and as the years passed the reverent love of a spot 
so holy rose almost to a superstitious adoration. All 
that was best in the community turned to it alike in 
their joys and sorrows, in their moments of grateful 
thanksgiving and in their darkest trials. To see it peri- 
odically and to worship in its courts became the intens- 
est desire of every Hebrew, wherever his lot might be 
cast. Three times a year long trains of pilgrims turned 
to it from every part of the land, and before the Pass- 
over especially vast multitudes crowded toward it from 
the most distant countries. Nor were these great na- 
tional gatherings only occasions for listening to sermons 
or joining in sacrifices. They were the high festivals of 
the race, when all innocent delights brightened life. 
But even these fond associations were infinitely less ten- 
der and sacred than the spiritual links which bound Is- 
rael to the ‘Holy Place.’” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. Nothing is more insisted upon in the Bible than the 
absolute truthfulness of God. Whatever he promises, 
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be it a great thing or a small thing, he actually brings 
it to pass. “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” His people may, 
therefore, rest their souls upon the assurances which he 
has given them. Not one word of his good promise to 
them shall fail. 

2. It is profitable exercise for the people of God to re- 
view their history and note how kindly he has dealt 
with them in all the past. Such a review is well adapted 
to arouse and quicken the spirit of devout gratitude. 
Whoever engages in it is likely to end by saying: “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits.” 

3. No man is strong enough to dispense with God’s 
presence and blessing in the struggles of life. We all 
need his help every day and every hour. As individuals 
and as churches we ought, therefore, to pray: “The 
Lord be with us, as he was with our fathers: let him 
not leave us, nor forsake us.” It is only his good Spirit 
that can “incline our hearts . . . to walk in all his ways, 
and to keep his commandments.” 

4. No really enlightened man will wish to keep his 
light to himself. On the contrary, he will desire to dif- 
fuse it abroad as much as possible. Having come to the 
truth, he will pray “that all the people of the earth may 
know that the Lord is God, and that there is none else.” 
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MEMORY VERSES, 4, 5. 


1 And it came to pass, when Solomon had finished the build- 
ing of the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, and all Sol- 
omon’s desire which he was pleased to do, 

2 That the Lord appeared to Solomon the second time, as he 
had appeared unto him at Gibeon. 

.8 And the Lord said unto him, I have heard thy prayer and 
thy supplication, that thou hast made before me: I have hal- 
lowed this house, which thou hast built, to put my name there 
forever; and mine eyes and mine heart shall be there perpet- 
ually. 

4 And if thou wilt walk before me, as David thy father 
walked, in integrity of heart, and in uprightness, to do accord- 
ing to all that 1 have commanded thee, and wilt keep my stat- 
utes and my judgments; 

5 Then I will establish the throne of thy kingdom upon Is- 
rael forever, as I promised to David thy father, saying, There 
shall not fail thee a man upon the throne of Israel. 

6 But if ye shall at all turn from following me, ye or your 
children, and will not keep my commandments and my stat- 
utes which I have set-before you, but go and serve other gods, 
and worship them; 

7 Then will I cut off Israel out of the land which I have 
given them; and this house, which I have hallowed for my 
name, will I cast out of my sight; and Israel shall be a proverb 
and a byword among all people: 

8 And at this house, which is high, every one that passeth by 
it shall be astonished, and shall hiss; and they shall say, 
wee pele the Lord done thus unto this land, and to this 

ouse? 

9 And they shall answer, Because they forsook the Lord 
their God, who brought forth their fathers out of the land 
of Egypt, and have taken hold upon other gods, and haye 
worshiped them, and served them: therefore hath the Lord 
brought upon them all this evil. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.” (Prov. x. 22.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
PLACE,—The city of Jerusalem. 


TIME.—Dr. Terry says: “Whether this appearance of the 
Lord’s to Solomon followed immediately after the dedication 
of the temple, or not until after the completion of his palace 
and all his great works, is a matter of dispute. Some hold that 
it took place the night after the day of dedication, but the text 
seems clearly to place it after he had finished all his works. 
The revelation seems, indeed, like an answer to the prayer of 
dedication which Solomon had just offered, and we would nat- 
urally suppose it to have been given immediately after the 
prayer of dedication. But is this.sufficient reason to reject the 
obvious meaning of the text? Jehovah did immediately an- 
swer the prayer and bless the worship by sending down fire to 
consume the sacrifices; and often may he have come to Solo- 
mon by the word of the Lord (chapter vi. 11), both while the 
temple was building and after it was finished. But this second 
and peculiarly significant appearance, bearing particular resem- 
blance to the first appearance at Gibeon (chapter iii. 4-15), may 
well have occurred at a later period of his reign, after the com- 
pletion of all his great works and the attainment of all his 
proudest fame, for the purpose of confirming him in the truth 
and warning and guarding him against apostasy, to which he 
was now, by reason of his extended power and glory, more 
than ever exposed. We need not wonder that the Lord’s words 
in the revelation refer directly to a prayer uttered years before, 
for the prayers of a saint are ever fresh to his mind; and Solo- 
mon never uttered another prayer more impressive or more 
important and memorable to himself than that uttered at the 
feast of dedication. The sacred writer records this divine com- 
munication here not because it followed immediately after the 
prayer of Solomon, but because, though given long after, it had 
so much reference to that prayer.” 


]. PRAYER ANSWERED, 


As to the exact date of the divine appearance record- 
ed in our lesson see the introductory note. On that 
point it is not necessary to say more here. Emphasis 
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is, however, to be laid upon the fact that this second ap- 
pearance was marked by all the characteristic features 
of the one that had taken place at Gibeon in the very 
beginning of Solomon’s reign. It came in a dream of 
the night, and stood out distinctly in the memory of the 
king as an event unlike all the common occurrences of 
his life. Whedon's “Commentary” says: “These two ap- 
pearances to Solomon marked two memorable turning 
points in his career. The one given him in the simplicity 
of his youth lifted him into an element of wisdom and 
favor with both God and man; the other, given in the 
blaze of his worldly glory, was, alas! soon followed by 
shameful idolatries. Like Saul, when he was little in 
his own eyes the Lord made him great, but when ex- 
alted among men he lightly observed the divine coun- 
sels.” 

The first purpose of this wonderful supernatural man- 
ifestation was to convey to Solomon the definite assur- 
ance that his prayer concerning the temple had been 
answered. This assurance is given in much fuller form 
in 2 Chronicles vii. 12-16, to which the reader is referred. 
Even in the abridged. form in which it appears here it is 
most explicit: “I have heard thy prayer. . . . I have 
hallowed this house . .. to put my name there farever.” 
The reader will notice the force of the word “forever.” 
As Rawlinson says: “God’s gifts are ‘without repent- 
ance. When he puts his name in the temple he does it 
in intention forever. He will not arbitrarily withdraw 
it after so many years or so many centuries. Once 
placed there, it will remain there forever, so far as God is 
concerned, But the people may, by unfaithfulness, drive 
it away.” Nor was this all. Solomon had prayed that 
God’s eyes might be continually directed toward the 
temple. The answer was fuller than the petition: “Mine 
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eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetually.” This ig 
as if God had said: “I will set my affection on it, and I 
will watch over it as a thing dear to me.” 


Il. A GRACIOUS PROMISE. 


' All the promises of God are conditional. In his deal- 
ings with rational and accountable creatures he requires 
right conduct at their hands. This fact explains the 
frequent recurrence of the little word “if” in the Scrip- 
tures. In the case before us_ he said to Solomon: “If 
thou wilt walk before me, as David thy father walked, 
in integrity of heart ... then I will establish the throne 
of thy kingdom upon Israel forever.” Such words ought 
to have put Solomon on his guard against the possibility 
of lapsing into sin; for, while they were full of encour- 
agement in case he should give heed to them, they 
were also full of warning as to the consequences in 
case he should treat them with indifference and con- 
tempt. 

Let it be observed that it was no new promise which 
God was here making to Solomon, but simply the repe- 
tition and confirmation of an old one: “As I promised 
to David thy father, saying, There shall not fail thee a 
man upon the throne of Israel.” The reference is to 2 
Samuel vii. 12-17, where the message of God to David 
by the lips of Nathan is fully recorded. How full of 
practical encouragement is the thought that our Heav- 
enly Father still holds himself bound to fulfill to us the 
gracious pledges that he long ago made to our deceased 
fathers! He shows mercy unto thousands of genera- 
tions of them that love him and keep his command- 
ments. The covenants of Jehovah with departed saints 
are still in full force, and will never be abrogated, save 
by human folly and wickedness. 
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Ill. A GRACIOUS WARNING. 


The sixth verse of our lesson contains another “if.” 
It is equally as important as the one we have just been 
considering. Consequences of vast import hang upon 
it. It brings before us the other side of the picture. 
The thought of the entire paragraph may be para- 
phrased as follows: “If ye or your children shall forget 
to honor me by yielding obedience to my command- 
ments, and shall foolishly abandon my service to take 
up the worship of other gods, which are, in reality, no 
gods, then two awful things shall come to pass: 1. As for 
Israel, I will cut them off out of the land which I have 
given them, and will make them a proverb and a byword 

among all people—a name of weakness, reproach, and 
‘scorn. 2. As for the temple which I have now hallowed 
for my name by fire from heaven, I will cast it out of 
my sight, refusing to look upon it or to turn my eyes 
toward it—nay, it shall be high (R.V.), a conspicuous 
example of divine judgment on the chosen people for 
their sins. ‘It shall be exposed aloft on its high hill as 
a laughingstock to the scorn of passers-by, who will be 
astonished at it.’ As they view its ruins they shall stop 
to ask in their amazement: ‘Why hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land, and to this house?’ To such an 
inquiry there shall be a ready reply: ‘ Because they for- 
sook the Lord their God, ... and have taken hold upon 
other gods, . . . therefore hath the Lord brought upon 
them all this evil.’” 

With what amazing literalness the events came to 
pass as thus predicted all students of Jewish history 
know full well. The hard captivity of Jews and Israel- 
ites in Assyria and Babylonia, and the almost utter de- 
struction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, were the 
demonstrations that the threatenings of divine wrath 
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are as sure to be verified by the events that follow as 
are the promises of divine mercy. Solomon himself, and 
his successors upon the throne, fell into all manner of 
wickedness. They often forgot Jehovah, and became 
the fanatical devotees of the false deities of the sur- 
rounding nations. This fatal defection from the true 
faith was followed by immoral practices of the grossest 
character. Rulers and people alike fell into the persist- 
ent violation of all the commandments, and gave no heed 
to their ways, till the storm of judgment broke in fury 
over their heads. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND. PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. The first great lesson here taught us is that God 
hears and answers prayer. To the devout man this is a 
truth very full of comfort. In spite of all the dogmatic 
assertions of skepticism, he will cling to it as the very 
anchor of his soul; but he will not forget that nothing 
is prayer unless it be the honest expression of the desires 
of the soul. 

2. All spiritual blessings come from God. Neverthe- 
less they are suspended upon the condition of our faith 
and obedience. As we are not machines, but free moral 
agents, it is right and just that our Heavenly Father 
should deal with us in gentleness or in severity, accord- 
ing as we honor or despise his laws. 

3. The explanation of thousands of shipwrecked lives 
is this: “ Because they forsook the Lord their God.” 
Our only safety is found in a steadfast loyalty to Jeho- 
vah. Nothing can harm us while we are faithful to him. 
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MEMORY VERSES, 1-4. 


1 My son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my 
commandments: 

2 For length of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add 
to thee. 

3 Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about 
thy neck; write them upon the table of thine heart: 

4 So shalt thou find favor and good understanding in the 
sight of God and man. 

5 Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. 

6 In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 

aths. 

: 7 Be not wise in thine own eyes: fear the Lord, and depart 
from evil. 

8 It shall be health to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones. 

9 Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the first 
fruits of all thine increase: 

10 So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses 
shall burst out with new wine. 

11 My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord; neither 
be weary of his correction: 

12 For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth; even as a fa- 
ther the son in whom he delighteth. 

13 Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding: 

14 For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

15 She 7s more precious than rubies: and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

16 Length of days is in her right hand: and in her left hand 
riches and honor. 

17 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths.” (Prov. iii. 6.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
NOTE.—“ This chapter is a continuation of the moral teach- 
ing of the preceding ones. It is rich in precepts, counsels, and 
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admonitions on various topics—all of grave importance. For 
the sake of a deeper impression, the royal sage, like every good 
teacher, uses more or less repetition, with variation of expres- 
sion and abundance of illustration.” (Dr. William Hunter.) 
The “Speaker’s Commentary” gives expression to a similar 
thought: “Read in continuous chapters, there seems in what 
now meets us something of repetition. Looked at as a book 
for the education of the young, we may see in each section a 
‘counsel’ to be learned and remembered, day by day, so as to 
form a habit of mind by the frequent recurrence of the same 
impressions.” 


Il. OBEDIENCE, 

The phrase “my son,” with which our lesson begins, 
recurs with great frequency in the first nine chapters of 
Proverbs. It illustrates the fact that the relation of a 
true teacher to his pupils is essentially fatherly in char- 
acter. Of the whole verse we may say that it is an ex- 
hortation to obedience: “ Forget not my law”—hold it 
in thy memory as the rule of thy conduct; “let thine 
heart kéep my commandments”— give heed to it in the 
depths of thy spirit as well asin thy outer life. The 
reward of such obedience is great: “For length of days, 
and long life, and peace, shall they add to thee.” Dr. 
Plumptre says: “These three words carry on the chain 
of blessings. 1. ‘Length of days, simple duration of 
life; in itself, to the Jewish mind, a great gift of God. 
2. ‘Long life’—literally, ‘years of life’—that is, of a 
life truly such, a life worth living, not the lingering 
struggle with pain and sickness. 3. ‘Peace,’ the one 
word which has always been foremost in Hebrew bene- 
dictions; tranquillity inward and outward, the serenity 
of life continuing through old age to death. It has 
sometimes been said with a false antithesis that ‘pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
the blessing of the New,’ and words like these seem at 
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first to confirm the dictum. Under both dispensations, 
however, there has been the same admixture of good 
and evil. The complaints of Job, of Asaph (Ps. lxxiit.), 
of the preacher (Hccl. ix. 2), show that there was no 
difference in the providential order of the world before 
and after the coming of our Lord. St. Paul’s assertion 
in the midst of all his sufferings is still, as of old, that 
godliness hath the promise of this life, as well as of that 
which is to come.” 

In verse 3 the exhortation of verse 1 is renewed in a 
slightly different form. “Mercy and truth” are the two 
essential elements of a morally perfect character. The 
one excludes every trace of selfishness and hate; and the 
other destroys the inclination to falsehood, hypocrisy, 
and insincerity. These cardinal virtues are the truest 
ornament of the soul, worthy to be worn like a golden 
chain about the neck. There may be here a reference 
to the Oriental custom of wearing strips of parchment 
on which sacred names were written as an afnulet or 
talisman. The thought then is: “He who has mercy 
and truth needs no other talisman, but then they must 
be written not as the charm worn outside the heart, but 
on the tablets of the heart itself.” The appended prom- 
ise is full of comfort: “So shalt thou find favor and good 
understanding in the sight of God and man”—that is to 
say, “The charm of thy character will conciliate the 
love of thy fellow-creatures and of thy God, while they 
recognize, and he approves, the spiritual state from 
which these graces grow.” The word “good under- 
standing” probably means “good repute.” 


Il. TRUST. 


The ground for all true morality is trust in God. Our 
teacher seems here to have caught a glimpse of that 
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great truth which St. Paul long centuries afterwards 
set forth with such amazing force and power. “God is 
necessarily so much to men; men are necessarily so 
completely bereft without him that clear vision and 
strong action are utterly impossible apart from a hum- 
ble dependence upon him. . . . We do not at first see 
what is meant by trusting in the Lord with all our 
heart: we confuse it with that tepid, conventional rela- 
tion to God which too frequently passes current for 
faith. We do not readily apprehend what is implied in 
acknowledging God in all our ways;. we suppose that it 
only means a general professing and calling ourselves 
Christians. Consequently many of us, who believe that 
we trust in the Lord, yet lean habitually and confidently 
upon our own understanding, and are even proud of do- 
ing 80; we are wise in our own eyes long after our folly 
_ has become apparent to every one else; we resent with 

a vehemence of righteous indignation any imputation 
upon the soundness of our judgment. The very tone 
of mock humility in which we say, ‘I may be wrong, 
but’—, shows that we are putting a case which seems 
to us practically impossible. Consequently, while we 
think that we are acknowledging God in all our ways, 
he does not direct our paths; indeed, we never gave 
him an opportunity. From first to last we directed 
them ourselves. . . . But in the face of this apostasy 
of life and practice we can still joyfully point to the 
fact that they who do entirely renounce their own judg- 
ment, who are small in their own eyes, and who, with 
their whole heart trusting him, acknowledge him in all 
their ways, find their lives running over with blessing, 
and become the means of incalculable good to the world 
and to themselves. It would not be easy to make plain 
or even credible, to those who have never trusted in God, 
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how this guidance and direction are given. Not by 
miraculous signs or visible interpositions, not by voices 
speaking from heaven, nor even by messages from hu- 
man lips, but by ways no less distinct and infinitely 
more authoritative God guides men with his eye upon 
them, tells them, ‘This is the way; walk ye in it,’ and 
whispers to them quite intelligibly when they turn to 
the right hand or to the left.” (The “Expositor’s Bi- 
ble.” 
Il. HUMILITY. 

“ Be not wise in thine own eyes.” It is not possible 
that any man should attain to true wisdom as long as 
he entertains the notion that he has already reached it. 
The recognition of the fact that we are ignorant, awk- 
ward, and wayward must precede all improvement on 
our part. No man will strive to go forward who imag- 
ines that he is even now at the goal. Instead of cher- 
ishing any spirit of self-conceit, we should humbly “fear 
the Lord, and depart from evil.” Such a course upon 
our part will prove every way wise and profitable. The 
teacher says: ‘Tt shall be health to thy navel, and mar- 
row to thy bones.” The “Speaker's Commentary ” says: 
“The central region of the body-is here taken as the 
representative of all the vital organs. Strange as it 
may sound to our ears, it is well to recognize that the 
‘heart,’ which poetry and rhetoric now recognize as the 
one bodily emblem of the soul, came to be so received 
in the same way, and stood at one time on the same 
level.” 

It is a very subtle and interesting process by which 
humility and fear of the Lord are closely linked in the 
teacher’s thought with liberality in the use of worldly 
goods. Those who possess the former graces are likely 
also to honor the Lord with their substance, and with 
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the first fruits of all their increase. The word “sub- 
stance” stands for fixed capital, and “increase” for rev- 
enue or income. Both the one and the other are the 
gifts of God bestowed upon us not for our selfish ad- 
vantage, but to be used for his glory and the good of 
our fellow-men. We are simply stewards or trustees of 
the estates which we hold. Our relation to them is of 
a purely fiduciary character. When we discern this 
truth, and act accordingly, then we are sure to receive 
still further blessing: “So shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” 
What sounds like an echo of this thought is found in 
Malachi iii. 10: “Bring ye all the tithes into- the store- 
house, that there may be meat in mine house, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to re- 
ceive it.” 
IV. SUBMISSIVENESS. 

The Lord is good to his children, and bestows upon 
them, as we have just seen, manifold temporal blessings. 
But he does not utterly exempt them from hardship and 
suffering. As a wise Father he “chastens” and “cor- 
rects” their faults and follies: “For whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth; even as a father the son in whom 
he delighteth.” We quote once more from Dr. Plumptre: 
“Tt is well to note the first distinct utterance of a truth 
which has been so full of comfort to many thousands, 
the summing up of all controversies like those of Job’s 
friends (Job v. 17), or our Lord’s disciples (John ix. 2), 
as to the mystery of suffering. To see that it is no 
proof of the wrath of God, that it is even among the 
signs and tokens of a love which ordereth all things well, 
this is what the writer of this portion of Proverbs was 
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taught to see. .It was the lesson which the book of Job 
had proclaimed as the issue of many perplexities. Here 
it enters into the education of every Jewish child taught 
to acknowledge another Father in heaven, chastising 
him even as he has been chastised by his earthly father. 

The pone writing to the Hebrews, can find no ) stronger 


comfort.” 
V. WISDOM. 


Returning from his digressions, the teacher resumes 
his main theme, the excellency of true wisdom: “ Happy 
is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that get- 
teth understanding.” No other possessions are so valu- 
able. It surpasseth the most precious of metals. “The 
merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of sil- 
ver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.” The word 
translated “ fine gold” is probably a technical word, de- 
noting the native gold in the nugget or the dust. Not 
only does wisdom surpass the precious metals. It also 
goes beyond the rarest jewels: “She is more precious 
than rubies.”. And yet rubies are very precious: “I 
learn that the valley in Burmah where rubies are found 
is situated four thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level, in a range of mountainous spurs about eighty 
miles due north of Mandalay; but owing to the difficult 
nature of the intervening ground the valley can only be 
reached by a circuitous journey of some two hundred 
miles, which winds through malarious jungles and over 
arduous mountain passes. An eminent jeweler’s firm is 
about to explore the Valley of Rubies, though it is quite 
uncertain whether the stones may not be exhausted.” 
(Farrar.) Not only is wisdom “more precious than ru- 
bies.” It is further the fact that “all the things thou 
canst desire,’ no matter what they may be, “are not to 
be compared unto her.” 
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In the sixteenth verse wisdom is personified as a beau- 
tiful woman with both hands full of blessings for her 
votaries: “ Length of days is in her right hand; and in 
her left hand riches and honor.” Wisdom, being cho- 
sen, does not come alone, but brings with her the gifts 
_ which others who do not choose wisdom seek in vain. 
“Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” The word “ways” means strictly “high- 
ways,” and “paths” means “byways.” Wherever she 
leads, whether on the open road or along the more se- 
cluded path, she leads to peace. 
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1 And when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solo- 
mon concerning the name of the Lord, she came to prove him 
with hard questions. ‘ 1 

2 And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with 
camels that bare spices, and very much gold, and precious 
‘stones: and when she was come to Solomon, she communed 
with him of all that was in her heart. ; 

8 And Solomon told her all her questions: there was not 
any thing hid from the king, which he told her not. 

4 And when the queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon’s wis- 
dom, and the house that he had built, 

5 And the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his 
cupbearers, and_his ascent by which he went up unto the house 
of the Lord; there was no more spirit in her. 

6 And she said to the king, It was a true report that I heard 
in mine own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. 

7 Howbeit I believed not the words, until I came, and mine 
eyes had seen it; and, behold, the half was not told me: thy 
wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the fame which I heard. 

8 Happy are thy men, happy are these thy servants, which 
stand continually before thee, and that hear thy wisdom. 

9 Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighteth in thee, 
to set thee on the throne of Israel: because the Lord loved 
bier forever, therefore made he thee king, to do judgment and 
justice. 

10 And she gave the king a hundred and twenty talents of 
gold, and of spices very great store, and precious stones: there 
came no more such abundance of spices as these which the 
queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Behold, a greater than Solomon is 
here.”’ (Matt. xii. 42.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—A bout 992 B.C. 


PLACE.—In the royal palace and elsewhere at Jerusalem. 
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NOTE.—“ The fame of Solomon’s magnificence naturally spread 
to all parts through the wide commercial relations of his people. 
His palaces and gardens at Jerusalem and elsewhere; his docks 
and fleets at Ezion-geber; his busy cities on the great lines of 
trade; the roads that connected them; his fortresses on the 
borders of his empire; the temple; and, not least, the great 
aqueducts and pools he constructed to bring water to his capital 
—were well fitted to strike the general mind with a sense of 
his grandeur. . . . The reports spread through distant regions 
doubtless attracted strangers in great numbers from motives of 
curiosity, profit, or religious feeling; for Solomon’s soldiers and 
sailors must have unconsciously spread the name of the God 
who had blessed their king with such prosperity. Even the 
security and peace enjoyed under him would allure many from 
other lands to settle in his dominions, and not a few would be 
drawn, like Ruth, under the safe protection of the God of Israel.” 


I. THE COMING OF THE QUEEN. 


The following extract from Geikie’s “Hours with the 
Bible” is worthy of a careful reading: “Among other 
distant countries to which fame had carried. the name 
of Solomon was Saba, or Sheba, on the Arabian coast 
of the Red Sea, a land renowned for its incense, balm, 
and myrrh, and reputed the richést of ancient times. 
Great interest must have been felt in Jerusalem when it 
was learned that its queen had undertaken a camel jour- 
ney from her remote dominions to see and hear for her- 
self respecting the wise king. This was heightened 
when she came by the splendor of her attendance and 
the riches of the gifts she presented to Solomon, as was 
usual on approaching a monarch. “She came to Jerusa- 
lem with a very great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold, and precious stones.” 

“The chief object of her coming was to ‘prove him 
with hard questions” Having this purpose in view, 
‘she communed with him of all that was in her heart.’ 
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Orientals have always been fond of playing with rid- 
dles and intellectual puzzles, and by these this illustri- 
ous visitor tested the wisdom of Solomon, who readily ~ 
solved all her questions. Legend has been busy with an — 
account of them. . . . The simple narrative of the Bible 
is infinitely better, however, than these wild inventions.” 
Dean Stanley adds: “The spirit of this asking of ques- 
tions and solving of dark riddles is of the very nature 
of the Socratic wisdom itself. ‘To ask questions right- 
ly,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is the half of knowledge.’ ‘Life 
without cross-examination is no life at all, said Socrates. 
And of this stimulating process, of this eager inquiry, 
of this cross-examining of our thoughts, bringing new 
meanings out of old words, Solomon is the first example. 
When we inquire, when we question, when we are rest- 
less in our search after truth, when we seek it from un- 
expected quarters, we are but following in the steps of 
the wise King of Judah and the wise Queen of Sheba.” 


Il. THE SURPRISE OF THE QUEEN. 


The magnificence of Solomon’s court seems to have 
affected the mind of the queen as profoundly as did the 
wisdom of his answers. She was deeply impressed by 
“the house that he had built”—not the temple, but the 
royal palace. All the appointments of the court, more- 
over, appealed to her imagination in a wonderful way. 
Speaking of the things mentioned in verse 5, the “Speak- 
er’s Commentary ” says: “The scene here described re- 
ceives very apt illustration from the Assyrian banquet 
scenes, where we have numerous guests sitting, dressed 
handsomely in fringed robes, with armlets on their arms 
and bracelets round their wrists, attendants standing 
behind them, and magnificent drinking cups, evidently 
of a costly metal, in the hands of the guests, which 
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are filled from a great wine bowl at one end of the 
chamber.” 

As to what is meant by the expression “his ascent by 
which he went up unto the house of the Lord,” Dr. Terry 
has the following note: “It does not refer to the king’s 
gravity and quiet demeanor as he went up to worship 
in the temple, nor to the burnt offerings which he of- 
fered in the house of the Lord, but to a private entrance . 
or passageway, magnificently wrought, by which he 
ascended to the temple from’ some part of his own 
house.” 

It is hardly necessary to explain the statement that 
“there was no more spirit in her.” She was completely 
overwhelmed with wonder and astonishment. “Solo- 
mon, we are told, received each year in gold alone six 
hundred and sixty-six talents, nearly thirty-five million 
dollars, besides his revenue from the taxes on merchants 
and traders and the vast gifts brought by subject kings 
and princes.” After a review and inspection of every- 
thing that was brought to her notice the queen frankly 
said: “It was a true report that I heard in mine own 
land of thy acts and of thy wisdom.” At the same time 
she acknowledged that she had been of a skeptical mind 
until convinced by the “sensible avouch” of her own 
eyes: “I believed not the words, until J came, and mine 
eyes had seen it.” In the face of ocular demonstration 
there was nothing left her but to dismiss her doubts. 
The naked truth, so she said, went far beyond even the 
most extravagant stories that had reached her: “The 
half was not told me: thy wisdom and prosperity ex- 
ceedeth the fame which I heard.” 

The queen warmly congratulated even the servants 
of Solomon, whose good fortune it was to enjoy the ben- 
efit of his wisdom and to share in the glories of his ad- 
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ministration: “Happy are thy men, happy are these 
thy servants, which stand continually before thee, and 
that hear thy wisdom.” At first glance the text seems 
to imply that she became a convert to the faith of Israel. 
But the words of verse 9, considered as an acknowl- 
edgment of Jehovah, really fall below the confession of 
Hiram (2 Chron. ii. 12) and of Cyrus (Hzrai.3). “They 
do not imply more than an admission of Jehovah's 
power as a local deity, and that he was the God of the 
Jews and of their country.” 


lll. ROYAL GIFTS. 


The visit ended with the bestowment upon Solomon 
of truly royal gifts. The first of these was “one hun- 
dred and twenty talents of gold.” The exact value of 
the Hebrew talent at that time is a matter of some 
doubt, but the aggregate amount of this donation was 
from three million five hundred thousand to five million 
dollars, equal.to at least twenty million dollars in our 
own day. The second gift was “of spices very great 
store.” The “Speaker's Commentary” says: “The im- 
mense abundance of spices in Arabia, and especially in 
the Yemen or Sabwan country, is noted by many writers. 
Herodotus says that the whole tract exhaled an odor 
marvelously sweet. Diodorus relates that the odor 
was carried out to sea to a considerable distance from 
the shore.” The third gift was “precious stones.” It 
is said that the chief precious stones which Arabia now 
yields are the onyx and the emerald. In ancient times 
she is said to have produced also adamant, amethysts, 
chrysolites, hematites, sards, sardonyxes, and several 
stones for which modern jewelers have no name. Pearls, 
too, were readily procurable in Arabia from the Persian 
Gulf fishery. : 
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HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. “It is around this epoch of Solomon’s career. that 
the legends of the East mainly cluster. They take the 
place of the personal incidents, so few of which are re- 
corded, although Solomon occupies so large a space in 
sacred history. As Dean Stanley puts it: ‘That stately 
and melancholy figure, in some respects the grandest 
and the saddest in the sacred volume, is in detail little 
more than a mighty shadow. Yet, in later Jewish rec- 
ords he is scarcely mentioned. Of all the characters in 
the sacred history he is the most purely secular; and 
merely secular magnificence was an excrescence, not a 
native growth of the chosen people.’” (Farrar.) 

2. Nothing is wiser than to seek the company of wise 
men. From them we may learn better than in any 
other way how to shape and govern our lives. One 
may well travel far and put one’s self to great expense 
and trouble in order to listen to the utterances of those 
who have read much, thought profoundly, and lived no- 
bly. The next best thing is to get the books which 
they have written and make the most of them. 

3. If it be the part of sound discretion to make long 
journeys for the sake of acquaintanceship with the elect . 
spirits of this world, is it not much more the demand of 
right reason that we should go to all lengths in order to 
enter into relations of friendship with Him who was . 
greater than Solomon or than any earthly king? To 
know Jesus Christ is to enter into the true meaning of 
life. Whatever obstacles: hinder or oppose such knowl- 


edge should be surmounted. 
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4 For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods: and his heart was not 
perfect with the Lord his God, as was the heart of David his 
father. 

5 For Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zido- 
nians, and after Mileom the abomination of the Ammonites. 

6 And Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord, and went 
not fully after the Lord, as did David his father. 

7 Then did Solomon build a high place for Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and 
for Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon. 

8 And likewise did he for all his strange wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their gods. 

9 And the Lord was angry with Solomon, because his heart 
was turned from the Lord God of Israel, which had appeared 
unto him twice, 

10 And had commanded him concerning this thing, that he 
should not go after other gods: but he kept not that which the 
Lord commanded. 

11 Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as 
this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and 
my statutes, which I-have commanded thee, I will surely rend 
the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. 

12 Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it for David 
thy father’s sake: but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. 

_ 13 Howbeit I will not rend away all the kingdom; but will 
give one tribe to thy son for David my servant’s sake, and for 
Jerusalem’s sake which I have chosen. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” (1 Cor. x, 12.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
TIME.—About 992 B.C. 


PLACE.—In and around the city of Jerusalem. 
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NOTE.—* Theologians used to vex themselves with the ques- 
tion whether Solomon was among the saved or the lost. Ive- 
neeus, Hilary, Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, and Jerome lean 
to the milder view. The severer is adopted by Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, Augustine, and Gregory the Great. So frequently was 
the question discussed, and so equally balanced did it seem, 
that in the series of frescoes on the walls of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, Solomon is represented in the resurrection at the last 
day as looking ambiguously to the right and to the left, not 
knowing on which side his lot will be cast. But it is far more 
profitable to take Solomon, as the Bible represents him to us, 
in his mingled good and evil. He is the chief example in 
sacred history of what meets us so often in common history: 
the union of genius and crime. The record of his career sanc- 

‘tions our use of the intellectual power even of the weakest or 
the wickedest of mankind. Ags Solomon’s fall is not overlooked 
in consideration of his power and glory, so neither because he 
fell does he cease to be called the wisest of men, nor is his wis- 
dom shut out from the sacred volume. It is a striking instance 
of the law that good, once done, can never be entirely undone; 
wisdom, once spoken, can never be entirely recalled... . The 
Scriptures still contain, and the Church still reads, the Proverbs 
of the apostate king, the words of one who sanctioned, if he 
did not adopt, some of the worst idolatries that have polluted 
the earth.” (Stanley.) 


Il. THE APOSTASY OF SOLOMON. 


During the earlier years of his reign Solomon con- 
tinued to be at least measurably faithful to Jehovah. 
It is a significant fact that his lapse from the true re- 
ligion took place “when he was old”—that is, at least 
fifty or fifty-five years of age. The current notion thata 
man is comparatively safe after he passes the earlier por- 
tion of his life is without warrant. Age has its peculiar 
temptations as well as youth; and not a few examples 
may be found of men who have escaped the perils of the 
latter state only to be snared in those of the former. 
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The causes which led to Solomon’s defection were 
probably numerous. It is likely that his unlimited 
wealth and power had a damaging effect upon his char- 
acter. Not many men are proof against the evils of 
great riches and unlimited authority. Those who stand 
upon the high places of the earth, and receive the hom- 
age and the flattery of their fellow-creatures, must be 
something more than human if they retain perfect 
transparency of moral intention. Nine times out of 
ten they are sure to be puffed up with pride and self- 
conceit, and to forget their duty to God. 

But the narrative before us lays particular emphasis 
upon the fact that Solomon was irretrievably hurt by 
his adoption of the practice of polygamy. His foreign 
wives, all of whom seem to have clung with fanatical 
devotion to their national religions, “turned away his 
heart after other gods.” The “Speaker's Commentary.” 
says: “ His lapse into deadly sin was no doubt gradual. 
Partly from ostentation, partly from that sensualism 
which is the most common failing of Oriental monarchs, 
he established.a harem on a grand and extraordinary 
scale; he then admitted among his wives and concubines 
‘strange women,’ either from worldly policy or for va- 
riety’s sake; he allowed himself to fall too much under 
seraglio influence; his wives ‘turned away his heart.’ 
To gratify them he built magnificent temples to their 
false gods, temples which were the scene of rites cruel 
and impure; he was not ashamed to build these temples 
right over against Jerusalem, as manifest rivals to ‘ the 
temple.’ He thus became the author of a syncretism 
which sought to blend together the worship of Jehovah 
and the worship of idols—a syncretism which possessed 
fatal attractions for the Jewish nation. Finally he ap- 
pears to have himself frequented the idol temples (see 
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verses 5 and 10), and to have taken part in those fearful 
impurities which constituted the worst horror of the 
idolatrous systems, thus practically apostatizing, though 
theoretically he never ceased to hold that Jehovah was 
the true God.” 

‘The statement that the heart of Solomon “was not 
perfect with the Lord his God” is to be interpreted in 
the light of the qualifying clause that follows it, “as 
was the heart of David his father.” David himself was 
very far from being free from sin. There were, in fact, 
many stains upon his character and his conduct. But 
in one respect there was nothing to be laid to his charge: 
he never at any time became an idolater or gave his 
open approval or tacit consent to the worship of false 
gods. His wise example failed, however, to make the 
impression which it ought to have made upon his son. 
At the point where he was strongest, Solomon quite 
broke down. 

Ashtoreth, or Astarte, the goddess of the Canaanite 
residents of Tyre and Sidon, corresponded to the Venus 
of the Romans and the Aphrodite of the Greeks. “She 
was described as being a lover of physical beauty; in- 
tense, vindictive, and obscene. The rites of her worship 
were magnificent and voluptuous to the last degree.” — 
Milcom, the .god of the Ammonites, was also called 
Molech or Moloch. He was worshiped with human 
sacrifices. Chemosh was the supreme national god of 
the Moabites. He was also an object of worship among 
the Ammonites and other peoples of Western Asia. To 
all these false deities, and perhaps to others as well, 
Solomon built “high places” —that is, altars and houses 
of worship on Mt. Olivet, “the hill that is before Jeru- 
salem,” Dean Stanley says: “The licentious and cruel 
rites with which these divinities were worshiped gave a 
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name of infamy to the whole mountain. In part, or in 
whole, it received from these shrines the name of ‘Mount 
of Offense,’ which it retained, together with the more 
innocent name of ‘ Olivet’ till the Christian era, when 
the darker name was confined to the southernmost of 
the four heights of which that mountain is composed. 
The statues and shrines uieraton till they were de- 
stroyed by Josiah.” 


Il. THE ANGER OF THE LORD. 


It would be hard to characterize too severely the 
enormity of Solomon’s offense. It was all the worse 
because of the fact that he was a king, and especially 
because of the fact that the Lord “had appeared unto 
him twice.” Those signal disclosures made, the one at 
the beginning of his kingly career, and the other after 
it was well under way, ought of themselves to have 
been sufficient to restrain him from the possibility of 
falling from the truth to the worship and service of 
false gods. If opportunity enhances obligation, and 
men are responsible in proportion to their light, then 
Solomon’s guilt was-indeed deep and dark. No wonder 
that “the Lord was angry with him.” Such a desecra- 
tion of all that was sacred called aloud for judgment. 
Forgetfulness of the divine commandments brings in- 
evitable penalties. The anger of God is not a fiction, 
but a reality. There is something in the divine nature 
that corresponds to righteous indignation in man. 

In view of all the circumstances, and in a manner to 
us unknown, the Lord said unto Solomon: “ Forasmuch 
as this is done of thee. . . . I will surely rend thy king- 
dom from thee, and will give it to thy servant.” The 
“servant” here spoken of is Jeroboam, of whom we 
shall hear more by and by. It is interesting to note 
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the mitigation of the sentence denounced. “ Because 
of David’s goodness and of the promises made to him 
(2 Sam. vii. 13-16) two abatements are made from the 
rigor of the first sentence: (1) The blow is postponed, 
and is not to fall till after Solomon's death, and (2) the 
kingdom is not to be wholly taken from him. , 
There is some difficulty in understanding why one tribe 
only is promised to Rehoboam, when he was really to 
receive the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. Some 
regard the tribe of Benjamin as the one intended in this 
place, and consider that Judah was omitted, its descent 
to Rehoboam being treated as a matter of course. But 
it is quite evident from xii. 20 that the ‘one tribe’ was 
really the tribe of Judah. The truth seems to be that 
‘little Benjamin’ was looked upon as absorbed in Judah, 
so as not to be really a tribe in the same sense as the 
others. Still, in memory of the fact that the existing 
tribe of Judah was a double one, the prophet Ahijah tore 
his garment into twelve parts, and kept back two from 
Jeroboam.” (Rawlinson.) 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. The career of Solomon is perhaps the most im- 
pressive example in the Old Testament of the sin and 
folly of backsliding and apostasy. No man ever set out 
better; none ever ended worse. The lesson to be learned 
from it is that neither intellectual genius nor a natural 
aptitude for religion, nor any other thing, is in itself a 
sufficient safeguard against the wiles of the devil. Those 
who would be safe must be on their guard. The high- 
est may fall as well as the lowliest. 

2. Wedded life affords the best of all opportunities for 
the growth of character. By wedded life we mean the 
union of one man and one woman till death do them 
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part. Any departure from this ideal, whether in the 
form of adultery or of polygamy, is a gross sin against 
God, fraught with the most terrific consequences, 

3. Falling into sin is a gradual process. No good 
man ever became bad in a moment of time. Character 
breaks down little by little. Whenever we witness a 
complete collapse, we may be sure that a long train of 
causes has led up to it. 

4. “God keeps account of the gracious visits he makes 
us, whether we do or not; he knows how often he has 
appeared to us and for us.” (Matthew Henry.) 

5. Sin brings punishment. The law which binds these 
two together is as remorseless in its working as the law 


of cause and effect. 
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CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 
Proverbs xxiti. 15-25. 
MEMORY VERSES, 19-21. 


15 My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, 
even mine, 

16 Yea, my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips speak right 
things. 

17 Let not thine heart envy sinners; but be thou in the fear 
of the Lord all the day long. 

18 For surely there is an end; and thine expectation shall 
not be cut off. 

19 Hear thou my son, and be wise, and guide thine heart in 
the way. 

20 Be not among winebibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh: 

21 For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty: 
and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 

22 Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and despise not 
thy mother when she is old. 

23 Buy the truth, and sell i not; also wisdom, and instruc- 
tion, and understanding. 

24 The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice: and he 
that begetteth a wise child shall have joy of him. 

25 Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, and she that 
bare thee shall rejoice. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“ For the drunkard and the glutton 
shall come to poverty.” (Prov. xxiii. 21.) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 

TIME AND PLACE.—If Solomon were the author of the passage 
which we are to study to-day, it was written at the city of Jeru- 
salem, about B.C. 1000, 

NOTE.—The passage before us is something more than a 
temperance lesson. It includes not merely a solemn warning 
againg drunkenness and gluttony, but also an urgent exhorta- 
tion to the acquisition of that practical wisdom which is our 
safest guide in all the affairs of human life, and a serious warn- 
ing against the sin of despising or illtreating of aged fathers 
and mothers. Every word of the lesson is sufficiently impor- 
tant to be laid up in memory and reduced to practice in daily 
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conduct. Wise teachers will seek to illustrate its various as- 
pects by cases that have come under their personal observa- 
tion. 


I, WISE SONS MAKE GLAD FATHERS. 

Nothing is truer than that every man’s conduct affects 
other people as well as himself. Weare so closely bound 
to our fellow-creatures that whatever we may say or do 
operates upon them for good or ill. This fact imposes 
upon usa height—even responsibility. If we alone were 
called upon to suffer for our misdeeds, then there might 
be some excuse for our going astray. But in very truth 
the ill consequences of them reach to every soul that 
comes within the range and scope of our acquaintance, 
and especially damages our parents, brothers, and sisters, 
wives, and children, and all near friends. It is likewise 
true that our noble and worthy actions prove a blessing 
within the whole circle of our acquaintance and asso- 
ciation. No true word can be spoken by our lips, and 
no generous deed performed by our hands, without 
bringing help in some form or other to a larger or 
smaller number of human souls. This, in brief, is the 
thought expressed in verse 15: “My son, if thy heart 
be wise, my heart shall rejoice, even mine.” In com- 
menting upon this verse, Dr. Terry says: “The heart is 
the seat of wisdom, according to the Hebrew concep- 
tion. The brain does not appear to be thought of as 
the throne of the mind. Only in the book of Daniel is 
the head mentioned in connection with mental activity, 
and there it is in connection with ‘visions.’ In Ephesians 
i, 18 we find the phrase ‘eyes of your heart.’ As the 
heart in the body is the fountain and center of natural 
life, so the word was employed to designate the center 
of all the conscious activity of man. Love, hatred, an- 
ger, joy, imagination, memory, reflection, judgment, 
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resolution, understanding, will, belief, are predicated of 
the human heart. ‘Out of it are the issues of life.’” 

Verse 16 carries the thought forward in the same 
direction: “ Yea, my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips 
speak right things.” The word “reins” is a synonym 
for “heart.” As before the heart of the parent or 
teacher is said to rejoice because of the inner wisdom of 
his son or pupil, here his reins are said to experience the 
same emotion when his son gives expression to that in- 
ner wisdom through his mouth. “Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” What a man actu- 
ally is in the inner depths of his spirit that he shows 
himself to be in all the utterances of his lips. For this 
reason, men are to be judged for their words. 


Il. IT IS FOOLISH TO ENVY SINNERS. 


When a righteous man looks abroad upon the world, 
he sees a great many things that puzzle and confuse 
him: “The wicked walk on every side, while the vilest 
men are exalted.” Why it should be so under the rule 
_ of a just and good God it is not wholly easy to compre- 
hend. In our ignorance of the divine purposes we may 
be tempted to “envy” the sinner whose worldly pros- 
perity so far exceeds our own. Against such a possi- 
bility the wise teacher gives us a caution, and urges us to 
remember that, after all, there is a satisfactory explana- 
tion if we could only understand it: “Be thou in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long.” The meaning of 
these words is: “Do not look at merely outward cir- 
cumstances, but be sure that the Lord is controlling all 
things for the best, and will surely, in spite of appear- 
ances to the contrary, bring right results to pass in the 
end.” Further to emphasize the same idea, the teacher 
adds: “ For surely there isa reward; and thy hope shall 
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not be cut off.” (R. V.) Whether the reference in this 
connection is to a future life or to the present life comes 
to the same thing. We are under a moral order. The 
universe does not run at haphazard and without a sched- 
ule. At some time or other, and in some way or other, 
those who keep the commandments shall have their re- 
ward; and their hope, though it may be long deferred, 
shall not be utterly disappointed. 


Il. IT IS WISE TO BE TEMPERATE. 


There, is no process by which a man may be com- 
pelled to be virtuous. , Goodness, if it is to exist at all, 
must be purely voluntary. Therefore the teacher takes 
up the language of entreaty: “Hear thou, my son, and 
be wise, and guide thine heart in the way.” The “way” 
is here the right way, the true path of life. No one 
who so guides his heart can ever give himself up to 
drunkenness and gluttony. He will give him good heed 
to the advice which bids him “Be not among wine- 
bibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh.” It is not mere- 
ly the winebibbing and the riotous eating that do harm, | 
These are bad enough, to be sure... But the evil asso- 
ciations which they induce are perhaps even worse. 
The companionships of the bottle and the banquet board 
are degrading to the last extreme. He who falls into 
dissipated habits must sooner or later sink to the level 
of his class. The only way to avoid such a catastrophe 
is by adopting the resolute determination to avoid the 
temptation and danger in the very beginning of his life. 
Especially is it true that total abstinence from strong 
drink is the easiest and the best safeguard against all 
unholy excess. The usual result of adopting a different 
policy is terrible in the extreme. Even in this world, 
the sufferings which intemperate men undergo are al- 
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most too awful to contemplate: “For the drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty: and drowsiness [the 
physical and mental inertia which follow upon the 
use of the cup] shall clothe a man with rags.” Yea, 
and shall bring want, sorrow, shame, into his household. 
It is not worth while to dwell longer at this point. Evy- 
ery one knows for himself how true the statement is. 


IV. IT 1S A DUTY TO HONOR PARENTS. 


The first commandment with promise is: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee, 
and that thou mayest live long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” There is grave danger that 
in these tumultuous times, in which reverence seems to 
be a vanishing virtue, this great and gracious command- 
ment may be overlooked. It is therefore the duty of 
the pulpit and of the Sunday school teacher to teach it 
with renewed diligence. No message is more needed in 
our day than the one that comes to us in the twenty- 
second verse of our lesson: “Hearken unto thy father 
that begot thee, and despise not thy mother when she 
is old.” Let it be noticed that, contrary to the current 
Oriental view, the mother is here joined with the father 
as entitled to respect and honor. Not only when she is 
young and strong and beautiful, but also when her step 
grows feeble, and wrinkles cover her face and gray hairs 
adorn her head, ought she to receive the considerate and 
thoughtful care of her children. The most despicable 
character in the world is the man that has climbed up 
out of a lowly estate into better material conditions, 
and who imagines that he has thereby become better 
than his parents. Such a man is not fit to cumber the 
earth, and it is a mystery why God suffers him to live. 
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Vv. IT IS WISE TO PAY ANY PRICE FOR THE TRUTH. 

The exhortation to “buy the truth, and sell it not” 
proceeds upon the just assumption that the truth is the 
most valuable possession in the world. It is better than 
gold or silver or worldly honor. All the things that can 
be desired are not to be compared unto it. In order to 
obtain it, one should be willing to part company with 
even the most precious earthly possessions. Like the 
kingdom of God, it should be sought first. It is the 
treasure hid in the field and the pearl of great price. 
And when obtained, it should be held fast with the most 
tenacious resoluteness. To “sell” it—that is, to neglect 
the use of it after it has been acquired—is a piece of 
consummate moral folly. Along with it go “wisdom, 
and instruction, and understanding.” These also are to 
be retained with a steady grasp. 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 

1. The great thing in morals and religion is a wise 
heart. That secured, everything else will take care of 
itself. If the disposition of the spirit be right, the lips 
will utter only right.things. 

2. A good man brightens the home in which he lives 
and the whole circle in which he moves. Everybody that 
he touches, from his parents to his most casual acquaint- 
ances, is the better from coming into contact with him. 

3. The folly of envying sinners is made perfectly 
manifest by considering the fact that all their prosper- 
ity leads on to inevitable disaster and sorrow. 

4, All sorts of sensual excesses end in misery and woe. 
The drunkard and the glutton reap an awful harvest of 
poverty, disease, and shame. 

5. He who depises or neglects his parents, especially 
when they have become aged and feeble, transgresses 
the express law of God, and dishonors his own soul. 
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1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem, 

2 Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship 


im. 

3 When Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 

4 And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes 
of the people together, he demanded of them where Christ 
should be born. 

5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus 
it is written by the prophet, 

6 And thou Bethlehent: in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come a Goy- 
ernor, that shall rule my people Israel. 

7 Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, in- 
quired of them diligently what time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search 
diligently for the yeung child; and when ye have found him, 
bring me word again, that I may come and worship him also. 

9 When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was. , 

10 When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

11 And when they were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and 
worshiped him: and when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed into their own country an- 


other way. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.” (Luke ii. 10.) 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 


TIME.—It has often been explained that our current system of 
chronology was devised by Dionysius Exiguus, a monk of the 
sixth century. He set out with the assumption that Jesus was 
born seven hundred and fifty-four years after the founding of 
the city of Rome, But we know that Herod the Great died four 
years earlier than that time, and that the birth of Jesus was 
still earlier than that, say in 748 or 749 A.U.C., or 5 or 6 B.C. 
To put the matter still more clearly, let us say that the current 
year ought to be 1901 or 1902, instead of 1896 A.D. 

PLACE.—In Jerusalem, the capital city of Judea; and in 
Bethlehem, a village lying five miles to the South. 

NOTE.—Of all the events that have happened upon our earth, 
the birth of Jesus was incomparably the most important. 
Even if we consider it from a purely secular standpoint, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with the immense effect that it has 
had upon the course of human affairs. It has been the spring 
of all our noblest civilizations. Earlier history led up to it as 
an end and consummation; later history has flown from it as a 
source and spring. It stands in the center of all things, and 
from it they derive their best meanings. 


I, THE WISE MEN AT JERUSALEM. 


Many different Herods are mentioned in the New 
Testament. The one alluded to in our lesson to-day was 
Herod the Great. He was not a Jew by birth, but an 
Edomite. About a hundred years before the birth of 
Jesus the Hdomites had been conquered by the Jews 
and incorporated by circumcision into the Jewish na- 
tion. Antipater, the father of Herod, had been crafty 
enough to ingratiate himself with the Romans and to 
secure the governorship of Judea. Herod succeeded to 
this position with enlarged authority, and finally man- 
aged to have the Roman Senate vote him King of Judea. 
He was an able, cunning, and cruel prince. In the 
course of time he put to death his favorite wife and sev- 
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eral of his own children. He was the father of Herod 
Antipas, who murdered John the Baptist and declined 
to take jurisdiction in the case of Jesus when it was of- 
fered him by Pilate; the grandfather of Herod Agrippa 
I., who slew the apostle James; and the great-grand- 
father of Herod Agrippa IL, who trembled at the 
preaching of Paul. The long reign of this human 
monster was fast drawing to a close when Jesus was 
born. Pra 

As to who the wise men were there has been not a 
little diversity of view. Perhaps the best opinion is 
that which regards them as Persian astrologers. While 
familiar with such knowledge as could then be acquired, 
they especially sought to read the secrets of the future 
in the movements of the stars. It is also likely that 
they practiced magical arts, The fact that God conde- 
scended to disclose to them the advent of his Son does 
not imply that he sanctioned all their aims and meth- 
ods. Neander wisely remarks that in leading men to 
the truth Divine Providence often comes down to the 
level of their errors, thus meeting and supplementing 
the honesty of their intentions with additional light and 
knowledge. 

The appearance of these wise men, or magi, in Jerusa- 
lem, after their long journey from the far Hast, would 
of itself have been sufficient to produce a sensation. All 
the more marked was the surprise when they raised the 
inquiry, “ Where is he that is born king of the Jews?” 
and then added: “ We have seen his star in the East, and 
are come to worship him.” Was it a real star which they 
saw, or some starlike body in the heavens? Or was it, 
as the astronomer Kepler maintained, a conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars? No dogmatic 
answer can be given to this question. Nor is it neces- 
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sary that one should be given. All that we know is 
that by means of some celestial body the Hastern sages 
were led to the cradle of the Lord. 

What we have said above as to the excitement caused 
by the visit and inquiry of these sages is not as strong 
as it might be made, for the text tells us that “when 
Herod the king had heard these things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him.’ The word rendered 
“troubled” denotes profound commotion, mixed with 
fear and apprehension. But why was Herod so troubled, 
and what was there in the inquiry that had been pro- 
pounded to stir up the fear of the people? Alford an- 
swers both questions: ‘Herod, as a foreigner and a 
usurper, feared one who was born king of the Jews; the 
people, worn away by seditions and slaughters, feared 
fresh tumults and wars. There may also be a trace of 
the popular notion that the times of the Messiah would 
be ushered in by great tribulations.” 

The natural policy, under the circumstances, was to 
convene the Sanhedrin, and that was what Herod did. 
That body was composed of seventy-one members, 
“chief priests and scribes of the people,’ and was the 
great ecclesiastical court of the nation. To it were re- 
ferred all questions of a Biblical or religious character, 
and the alarmed despot now demanded of its members 
that they inform him “where the Christ should be 
born.” It was not difficult for them to make answer. 
As men learned in the prophetical writings they prompt- 
ly replied, “In Bethlehem of Judea;” and backed up 
their statement by quoting—not literally, but in sub- 
stance—a passage from Micah v. 2: “And thou Bethle- 
hem, land of Judah, art in no wise least among the 
princes of Judah: for out of thee shall come forth a 
governor which shall be shepherd of my people Israel.” 
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Dr. Abbott remarks upon the fact that “the very body 
which subsequently crucified Jesus as an impostor offi- 
cially testifies that his birth in Bethlehem fulfills the 
prophecy uttered seven hundred years before respecting 
the Messiah.” 

Having obtained the solicited information, Herod next 
proceeded with consummate guile to take another step. 
Privately calling the magi into his presence, “he inquired 
of them diligently what time the star appeared.” Doubt- 
less his plan was already formed. He had determined 
in advance to murder every child in the neighborhood 
of Bethlehem whose age made it at all possible that it 
should be the predicted King. Edersheim says: “So 
long as any one lived who was born in Bethlehem be- 
tween the earliest appearance of this ‘star’ and the | 
time of the arrival of the magi he was not safe. The 
subsequent conduct of Herod shows that the magi must 
have told him that their earliest observation of the side- 
real phenomenon had taken place two years before their 
arrival in Jerusalem.” 

There never was a deeper or darker piece of hypocrisy 
than Herod displayed in the command which he forth- 
with gave the wise men: “Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have found hin, bring 
me word again, that I may come and worship him also.” 
As a matter of course, he had not the faintest idea of 
worshiping the newborn King. It is amazing that he 
should even have pretended that he meditated doing 
anything of the kind. His sole object was to thwart 
the purposes of Providence by making way with the 
person of a possible claimant for his throne, though, in 
the nature of the case, he must have known that he 
himself would be dead long before this claimant would 
arrive at years of maturity. 
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Il. THE WISE MEN AT BETHLEHEM. 


Not surmising that the crafty king was seeking to 
use them for accomplishing his nefarious purposes, the 
magi departed without delay for Bethlehem. It is evi- 
dent that for a time the “star” which originally guided 
their steps had disappeared. Otherwise they would not 
have found it necessary to ask for information at the 
mouth of the Sanhedrin. But now, to their great joy, 
“the star, which they saw in the east” once more ap- 
peared—nay, “it went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was.” Following the 
light which it gave them, they reached and entered the 
house where Mary and Jesus were. Mother and child 
had probably been removed from the manger in which 
the simple shepherds found them to a more comfortable 
place. Noticing the fact that the name of Joseph is not 
mentioned in this connection, Dean Alford says: “No 
stress must be laid on the omission of Joseph here. In 
the parallel account regarding the shepherds he is men- 
tioned. I would rather regard the omission here as in-. 
dicating a simple matter of fact, and contributing to 
show the truthfulness of the narrative.that Joseph hap- 
pened not to be present at the time.” 

The “worship” which the wise men gave to the won- 
derful child was not the mere veneration which Oriental 
subjects were accustomed to pay to their kings, but the 
lofty spiritual homage which is due only to God. Ben- 
gel suggestively calls attention to the fact that no wor- 
ship was paid to Mary: “If she had been conceived 
without sin, as the Church of Rome has now decided, 
why should she not then have been worshiped as well 
as now? for she was then already the mother of the 
adorable King.” 

To their worship the wise men added gifts: “gold, 
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and frankincense, and myrrh,” the two latter being val- 
uable gums used in sacrifices, in embalming the dead, and 
in other ways. It was not considered the proper thing 
in the Hast to approach a sovereign without handsome 
presents. Rare gifts must, therefore, be looked upon as 
a recognition of the royal character of Jesus. Wesley 
says of them: “This was a most seasonable providential 
assistance for a long and expensive journey into Egypt, 
a country where they were entirely strangers and were 
to stay for a considerable time.” 

The wretched scheme of Herod was doomed to mis- 
carry. After paying their homage to the infant Jesus, 
the wise men retired to sleep. In their dreams they 
were warned of God not to go back to Jerusalem; and 
so, heeding the divine suggestion, “they departed into 
their own country another way.” 


HOMILETICAL HINTS AND PRACTICAL POINTS. 


1. God does not require that our knowledge be per- 
fect, but only that it be the best our circumstances en- 
able us to gain. If we are sincere searchers for the 
truth, he will not fail to honor us with further disclo- 
sures. The magi held many erroneous notions; but, as 
far as we know, they were open-minded and teachable. 
Therefore God gave them a great revelation. 

2. It is a remarkable fact that Jesus Christ was sub- 
sequently crucified at the instigation of the very body 
that pointed out the place of his birth. In every gen- 
eration, moreover, it has been common for him to be re- 
jected by those whom we should have expected to ac- 
cept him, and accepted by those whom we should have 
expected to reject him. 

3. The design of the coming of Christ was to intro- 
duce a reign of peace on the earth. But one of the first 
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results was to stir up a commotion, His birth “trou- 
bled” Herod, and has since troubled all evil doers. His 
way of bringing peace is to make war on all wrong- 
doing. 

4, The infant Jesus received costly gifts from the 
magi, and is entitled also to costly gifts from us. We 
should bring to him not the things that we reckon of 
little value, but those that we esteem most highly. 
Nothing that we have is worthy of him. 
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